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The station has secrets 
It whispers to me 
Of fine far-off places 


I may never see. 


How often I wish 

I could just take a train 
And ride long and far 

lo cities 'd name. 


Though stay home I must 
I can go places still. 
For books are my trains; 
I can ride them at will 
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Dramatize your teaching with 
real-life situations like... 








Trains talk, too! 


When you are riding in a car alongside a train and you 
hear the Diesel blow two long blasts, a short one, then a 
long one, do you know it means “Better be careful — 


grade crossing ahead’’? 


This signal is just one of the many “train talk” messages 
explained in World Book’s intriguing new 16-page 
article on “Railroad.” There are thousands of other fas- 
cinating facts in World Book about transportation, and 
it’s easy to bring this important subject to life with the 
new Unit Teaching Plan on transportation. 


World 


Book 


ENCYCLOPEDIA 


One of 22 new units planned to accompany World 
Book, the transportation unit organizes in desirable 
teaching sequence the 660 references to World Book’s 
155 different articles on transportation. Also included 
are study questions, answers, and activities designed to 
make teaching easier and more effective. 


Send now for your free copy of the “transportation” 
unit. With it you will receive also free an index to World 
Book’s 22 new Unit Teaching Plans, which have been 
especially well received by both curriculum workers 
and teachers. Each is a teaching plan for some impor- 
tant school topic. Each is easily adapted to any desired 
grade level. Fill in and send the coupon today. 


through 8. 


Mr. George M. Hayes, World Book 
Dept. 1111, Box 3565, Chicago 54, Illinois 


Name Position 


School 





Field Enterprises, Inc., Educational Division 
Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago 54, Illinois 


Address 
City Zone State 


Free! World Book's Unit Teaching Plan on “Transporta. 
tion” and index to 22 new Unit Teaching Plans for grades 4 
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To demonstrate the quality and value of 
Around-the-World Shoppers Club gifts, we 
will send you this lovely antique-finish set- 
ting with our compliments as an inducement 
to join now! These exquisite pieces were 
hand-made by the skilled craftsmen of Flor- 
ence with techniques going back to the 
Renaissance. You’ll delight in having them 
on your dinner table, as will your guests! 


Beautiful Gifts From the World Over — 
Without Payment Of Duty Or Postage! 


Wouldn’t you like to go shopping around 
the globe with a traveller who knows where 
the finest merchandise and biggest bargains 
are? Wouldn’t you like to visit distant lands, 
shop for exquisite gifts in exotic bazaars, 
go through fantastic Old World workshops, 
watch native craftsmen create beautiful 
things with their ancient skills? Best of all 
— wouldn’t you like to make your home a 
“show place” with the exciting gifts you’ve 
purchased—values as much as double what 
you are asked to pay for them? 


A Thrilling Surprise Each Month 


To introduce you to the thrills and enjoy- 
ment of shopping abroad, let us send you 
this beautiful Florentine Silver setting with- 
out charge. Then, as a member of the 
Around - the - World Shoppers Club, each 
month you will receive a surprise package 
sent to you direct from a different foreign 
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, Why This Sensational Offer Is Being Made 


the\Worlll C 


country —and with it will come a colorful 
brochure telling the story of your gift and 
adding even more glamour to your shipment! 


Join Today By Mailing the Coupon 


So — come aboard our magic carpet and 
let’s set out on our shopping trip! You may 
join for 2 months for $5., 4 months for $9., 
6 months for $12. or 12 months for $22. 
When your surprise gift packages begin ar- 
riving from distant lands, covered with fas- 
cinating stamps and foreign markings, you'll 
be delighted you joined the Club! However, 
if you become displeased in any way, simply 
resign membership and your unused pay- 
ment will be refunded. 

Furthermore, if you are not captivated 
by the first selection sent to your home, keep 
it, as well as the Flor- 
entine Silver, and re- 
ceive a full refund. | 
Why not mail the 
coupon now while 
these lovely settings 
from Florence are 
being offered as a ntti tn thm. Bien 
FREE gift for join- | entine Silver Setting 
ing our club! | oo aoe em 


Around-the-World Shoppers Club 


Dept. 419-F, 71 CONCORD ST., NEWARK 5, N.J. 


GIFT MEMBERSHIPS 


If you wish to give 

Memberships as gifts, 
use a separate sheet, | 
specify term of mem- | 
bership, and attach to 
the coupon so we may 
know your friends are 





NOTE: The gifts are shipped directly to you from points of 
origin all over the world, prepaid. Thus, you become an im- 
porter without any of the headaches which usually attend 
importations, We guarantee that the gifts will be delivered to 
you without damage and that they will be worth much more 
than the price you pay. 
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his Exquisite 6-Piece Set 
of Florentine Silver— 


direct by mail from Florence, Italyewithout payment of duty or postage 


by 


pors Club 


CONTAINS 6 PIECES IN TRADITIONAL DESIGN 


PICKLE FORK, with the handsome Winged Lion of 
St. Mark 

BUTTER KNIFE, with famous statue of the Emperor 
Julius Caesar 

SUGAR SHELL, with the enturies-old atatue of 
Apollo, the Sun-God 

MUSTARD SPOON, with fierce Griffon 


SALAD DRESSING SERVER, with Ro 
and their Wolf Mother 

OLIVE FORK, beautifully decorated with the ancient 
Lily of Florence 

Handles of all pieces are elaborately de 

used on the tables of the Aristocrac 


igned like those 


y in Renaissance days 








Around-the-World Shoppers Club, Dept. 419-F 
71 Concord St., Newark 5, N. J. 


PI i} oe 
*lease enroll me as a Member and 

send me the 6-piece setting of Flo- VU 
rentine Silver direct from Italy Check here if tt 
FREE for joining. Start regular .f — s 
monthiy shipments of the Club's 


selection of foreign merchandise di 





rect to me from countries of origi: 
and continue through the follow 
ing term of membership 
2 Months $5.00 2 gifts at $2.50 each) 
4 Months 9.00 ( 4 gift $2.25 each) 
6 Months 12.00 ( 6 gifts at $2.00 each) 
12 Months 22.00 (12 gifts at $1.83 each 
| enclose remittance for $ 
; Name 
; P ! 
Address 
City & Zone State 
NOTE: All shipments c« “ ment of duty or 


me to you 
8. Post Office 





Dept. ch 


postage. However, the U ges a service fee 
f 15c for delivering foreign packages t y your postman.) 
IN CANADA, 2 mos,, $5.50; 4 mos., $10.50: 6 mos., $14.00 
12 mos., $26.00. Delivered to your home without payment of 
sdditional duty or postage Address: 971 St. Timothy St 


Montreal 24, Que 
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Coming Next Month 


“The Double-Barred Cross,” a factual story about Christmas Seals; and 
“Santa Claus Is an American,” an article on the history of some of our 
Christmas Traditions; plus a Unit on Christmas Safety Practices 

Plays, Verse, Choral Readings, Songs, and Program Ideas to please every 
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Can Borrow $50 to $60 


No One to See! No Cosigners Needed! 





x immediate attention! 


Now4 


Teacher loans are 

made on signature 

only —no co-signers, 
no endorsers. No mort- 
gages on car, furniture 
or personal property. 
School board, friends, 
merchants, will not 
know you are applying 
for a loan. 


2 


earnings. 





money—no longer! 


elo 


JUST RUSH APPLICATION AND 
NOTE BELOW FOR AMOUNT YOU NEED 


Here is a confidential loan service for teachers who need money to further their education, 
to pay pressing bills and protect credit rati 
Just sign the short application and note be 


REASONS WHY MORE AND MORE 
TEACHERS ARE USING THIS LOAN SERVICE « 


Convenient month- 
ly installments pay 
loan out of future 
Payments 
budgeted to fit your in- 
come. Entire loan can 
be repaid at any time is 
and you pay only for 
the time you use the 


ca 
or 


er 
Fi 


Yes, no matter where you live or teach, whether you are married or single, find out today how you may 
solve your money problem by mail. Today, this minute, fill out and mail the short Application and Note below. 
That's all you have to do. We'll speed the cash on its way to you as soon as they are approved 
satisfaction always. Our fifty year old organization is licensed and supervised by the Nebraska Banking Depart- 
ment. You can deal with us in complete confidence at Nebraska's fair interest rate. Select the amount you need 
from the chart below, then rush Application and Note. 


. The cash is here for 
w and mail it to us. 


during the summer va- 


special value to teach- 


ly malk 


urpese, 


= now for any 
receive 


our request wi 





4 The loan Is made by 
mail from the pri- . 
vacy of yourown © \ 
home. You see no . 
agents or credit mana- 
gers—only you and we 
know about it. We guar- 
antee strict privacy. 


No principal during 
summer vacation. If 
our salary stops 


tion, payments on 
incipal stop also. This 
an extra service of 


s offered by State 
nance Company. 


~~ " 
~ 


. We guarantee 




















| CHOOSE THE PLAN THAT FITS YOUR BUDGET 
Cash Loan 12 15 18 20 Old Reliable Company, 
You Get | Payments | Payments | Payments | Payments Over 50 Years of Service. 
aur [me | “uses | “anes | “as | 83s 
AMOUNT : . . : 
age 300 29.94 24.93 21.60 19.95 

i |roBorowl! 3 | ia | 33 | fat | a8 magn sates mangas 
a — : = COMPANY 


















a. 
PAY INSURANCE 


with the Nebraska law, 
ls 


Interest is figured at 3% per month on loans up to $150. If the loan is over $150 
interest is figured at 3% per month on the first $150 and 244% per month on 
that part over $150 and not in excess of $300 and % of 1% per month on any 
remainder of such unpaid principal balance. These rates are in accordance 








410 KILPATRICK BLDG. 
OMAHA 2, NEBRASKA 


The above statements are made for the purpose of securing a ioan. I agree 
that if any loan be completed, the U.S, Mail shall be regarded as my agent, 





a —_— oe 
:-=“==========-=- FOR $50 to $600 - CUT OUT AND MAIL TODAY! ---- 
' * 
gy To State Finance Company, Dept. U-133 The following are ail the debts that I have: 
' 410 Kilpatrick Bidg., Omaha 2, Nebraska Full Amount| Paying 

I Still Owe | Per Mo. To Whom Owing Address 

§ Please accept my application for a loan. It is understood that after the loan is 
y made I ~~ return the money to you within 10 days and there will be no charge s 

or cost whatsoevcr. Qocccesevesscecessed oon - oeeceeecereeccceecees 
' Amount you want to borrow On what date of month wiil your 
ft (include present balance, if any) $................ payment BE IN OUR OFFICE7....... a qusecsen] cneveccqnescoccosncveneocesscounsesnonsssussuces svcvccccecoccocceccsconccseseseorseoconsose® 
- Amount earned Number of months s s | | 
a  acmememees Pe a ipierenrnecamentninemannse OS Caan: Fn FILE INFORMATION ONLY — Please list below relative information for 
4 Name and address a oe 
1 SE. SS. BO edie esececccnnncevevenectavenscevmttecinves qreuseemntmmnnitiniiliinianin eas BOERS GF MENU Occqceccecscscncesewscscceescccecccssesresaeosccoocooceces GSR RTIORARED) occcccccescccsstecocccovce 
! How lon > ‘ 

g with Previous 

| present employer................ ; EE eS DOO Rncccenciensscccccccsenesseunge icccegemenenwe a OOSUP cceccencccscesees 
| 

Husband or wife's Salary - 
: CI Ee a OF) ea See per month 8.................. Name Of Relative.....--.+----+-----ersrenecneneeennscnenssnnsssansmannnees (Relationship) 

> . 

, ae a ll a i BUreet...ccecercreer.cceccecceccsere TOW Becccssseccceeee: secseseceees State........--000000 Occup. 
| 
| Name Of ROIRCIVO...cccecccscecccceccccccccccscocccccccccccoosceoecccccccccs (Relationship).. 
e Fe De TRiccricccssscecsenewsianees 
t Re a RL cnnciaiiinin Occup..... 
8 Amount you owe hank? G.............cccccccsccceee Monthly payments? §..................--s-000-< 
| Ce ee (Relationship).. 
i What security on bank 10an?.................cccccccssess svecscoccccesessoccseuscoccscoescovenepssessusecestcoosssss 
7 List below OTHER Loan or Finance company (or person) you NOW owe on a loan: StPeet.....ccccccccccccccescceceesess BOWE. ccccccccccsscecesececccoves ERED cceccecesesamn Occup...... 
| 
zt 
' 
| 
t 
| 
i 


















































a Oe Ga atreccsctnntchcncssceereantinnnnenvel 6008.) ccncnemineennenes 
Pay rent or real estate Sign Full Street 
ft fee a a Name Here Address........... . 
gn ee a nN ee EE a, 
i . . H 4 4 | 2 a 
(INOTE Amt. Ist pmt. due date|Final pmt. due date|Prin. and Int. pmt.|Mo. pmt. (except final)|Final pmt. equal in any case to} Omaha, Nebraska 
, of loan... es EATS SC the unpaid principal and int. | Date _. a 
i Agreed rate ’ 3% per month on that part of the unpaid principal balance not exceeding $150 and 2 % Default In the payment of any instalment of the principal or charges, or either, shall at payee s option, without @ 3 
a per month on that part over $150 and not in excess of $300 and % of 1% per month on notice, render the then unpaid balance due and payabie s 
| of interest. any remainder of such unpaid principal balance; computed on the basis of the number of 
1 . days actually elapsed, a month being any period of 30 consecutive days It is agreed that the validity and construction of this note shall be determined under and by virtue of the laws 
in Consideration of 2 loan made by STATE FINANCE CO. at its office in Omaha, Nebraska, in the principal amount above stated, the under of the State of Nebraska co 
signed promise to pay to said company at its above office said principal amount together with interes! at the above rate until fully paid % 4 
8 Payment of principal and interest shall be made in consecutive monthly payments as above indicate! beginning This note and any evidence of security accompanying It are subject to acceptance by the payee at its oMee ™ 
on the stated due date for the first payment and continuing on the same day of each succeeding month to and located as shown above. It is understood that if the loan ts not approved, this note and any evidence of security 4 
i including the stated due date for the fnal payment accompanying it will be promptly returned to the undersigned a 
1 NO PRINCIPAL PAYMENTS REQUIRED DUR wh peepee oe 
1 ' SIGNATURE 
a ING MONTHS IN WHICH TEACHING SALARY rhc 8 
' IS NOT RECEIVED. (If married, both husband and wife must PERSONALLY sign) ‘ 
- 








Seseeeseeeeee== RETURN THIS FORM PROMPTLY TO AVOID DELAY IN COMPLETING YOUR LOAN =""eeumnumnmnn 
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WHY BUY THE 
EW VICTOR 


lémm SOUND MOTION PICTURE 
PROJECTOR 






Because of 
VICTOR’S: 
! 


QUALITY 


Superior Sound and Picture 


2 
EASY 1-2-3 OPERATION 
3-Spot Threading 
3 
FILM SAFETY 
Exclusive Safety Film Trips 


TROUBLE-FREE PERFORMANCE 
Lubrimatic Oil System 
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PORTABILITY AND MODEL SELECTION: 


Classmate 4— for small audiences 








Assembly 10 — for medium-sized audiences 





Sovereign 25 — for large audiences 
) 


A, td mati 7] iaph lc px wadion 


Dept. S-11 DAVENPORT, IOWA, U.S. A. 
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QUALITY MOTION PICTURE EQUIPMENT SINCE 
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7] HEN Ruth Birdsall selects our 
verse each month she has real 
insight into what constitutes good 
poetry, for she is a poet in her own 
right. When we planned our Novem- 
ber cover, it seemed logical to have 
her write the verse to go with the pic- 
ture. We think it’s a fine cover to 
share with girls and boys and we 
hope you will agree. 

When we saw the picture the first 
time, several children were studying 
the Rand McNally advertisement in 
which it originally appeared. First 
they argued about the location of the 
station and then they became very 
involved in a discussion of the pic- 
ture itself. Their comments were so 
interesting we decided to try to get 
the plates for our cover. We're 
grateful to Rand McNally for supply- 
ing them and to Ruth for her verse. 


Just as we are putting the November 
Instructor to bed, Miss America for 
1955 is being chosen. Congratulations 
to Miss Lee Ann Meriwether of Cal- 
ifornia, and in the same breath I invite 
you to turn to the editorial on page 31 
by Evelyn Ay, Miss America for 1954. 

Evelyn comes from Ephrata, a small 
Pennsylvania Dutch town. She has spent 
the last year touring America and Eu- 
rope, and everywhere people have been 
impressed by her wholesomeness, her 
honest candor, and her simple charm. 
Her editorial isn’t profound, not a sin- 
gle sentence of it, but it contains the 
simple truth that you are beautiful (or 
handsome if not on the distaff side) to 
your pupils, and that part of your job 
is to help them to be truly beautiful 
too. 


In the past two weeks we've had 
six air-mail letters from Erica Noon, 
niece of Betty Noon, who edits our 
books. Some of you will recall that 
I visited her in Nairobi, Kenya, near- 
ly two years ago. Erica is now elev- 
en, and during a vacation from her 
very formal British school was on sa- 
fariin Uganda and the Belgian Congo 
with her parents. The letters are a 
real challenge to a Holiday article, 
especially where she describes her 
trip to see the Pygmies. 

The party had no interpreter who 
could speak the language so the only 
contact was handshaking and the ex- 
changing of gifts, especially cigar- 


Fwing Galloway 








Oalkin rg Kt Over- 


Friendly Chats 
| with the Editor 


ettes with the chief. But the greatest 
moment of rapport came when Erica 
displayed some American bubble 
gum. From then on, the visit was a 
success as the children danced and 
the oldsters clapped in response to 
the bubbles. If several years hence 
you see pictures of Pygmies display- 
ing large bubbles you'll know why. 


Everybody is nominating outstand- 
ing children’s books these days, so I 
don’t see why I shouldn't. Mine is a 
forgotten classic—equally as good as 
Little Women and Wind in the Willows, 
in my opinion. It is Anne of Green 
Gables, written in 1908 by Lucy Maude 
Montgomery, and just as fresh and de- 
lightful today. 

I visited Prince Edward Island this 
past summer and even though we had 
to detour several miles over red shale 
and mud, we saw Green Gables, the 
house where the book was written. 


= 





It’s in the midst of a beautiful park and 
golf course, and attracts many visitors 
each year. After I came home I hunted 
up my copy of the book and read it 
aloud, loving so many of the sentences 
with their wistful, almost enchanted 
meanings. 

If you want a wonderful sharing time 
with middle-graders this winter, find an 
old copy of Anne of Green Gables. In 
case your librarian never heard of it 
(one I asked never had), try some of 
the older residents in your town. They'll 
be sure to have a copy. 


Sometimes we make the news in 
the nicest ways. One day when ev- 
erything had gone wrong, I was given 
a news clipping with an article by 
Josie E. Wiilis, who was making a 
tour of mission stations and had 
stopped at Skeldon, British Guiana. 
There is a big school there—growing 
so fast that it has enlarged its facili- 
ties three times in the past eight 
years and still has some classes of a 
hundred students. 

One of the assistants, a Mr. Luke, 
came to her with a magazine from 
the United States “that was a tremen- 
dous help to the teachers,” and it 
was none other than The Instructor. 
Miss Willis explained that she lived 
less than twenty miles from where it 
was published, and the teachers as- 
sembled to hear what she could tell 
them about the magazine. So here’s 
a salute to Mr. Luke and his hard- 
working faculty south of the border! 


Wary 2. Quran 











He’s the boy you can count on to give you the right answer when 
his classmates give you only puzzled looks. He’s the boy who 
reads Toe Book or KNOWLEDGE. 


Reinforces the teacher's effort. Here is a reference work that 
actually teaches with the teacher! Kept in constant reach in the 
classroom, THe Book or KNow ence develops the vital habit of 
looking it up, and rouses that great ally of every teacher: curiosity. 
But THe Book or KnowLepce is more than just a reference 
work. Teachers find its comprehensive articles valuable as sup- 
plementary texts, while its 20 volumes provide as many as 
20 simultaneous study projects. 


Makes children want to learn. Tue Boox or KNow.ence is 
unique because it starts where other reference books leave off. 





HE KNOWS THE ANSWER...AND THIS IS WHY! 


Here, the child who looks for a fact finds it . . . quickly, easily 

. in an article as technically correct as continuous revision 
can make it. (Last year alone, 1 out of every 7 pages was revised 
to keep this reference work modern.) But the child finds much 
more. He finds a news-picture format and a narrative technique 
so fascinating they capture his interest . . . tempt him to read 
further . . . lead him on to discover other fields of information. 


Learning actually becomes a pleasant habit! 


Enriches the school curriculum. With its 7,607 pages and its 
15,000 informative pictures (many in full color), and its 31,000 
handy alphabetized index references, Tuk Book or KNOWLEDGE 
is a valuable addition to any classroom. Have you seen the new 
1953 edition? Write today for complete information on THe 
Book or KNOWLEDGE. 


THE BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE 


THE REFERENCE WORK THAT MAKES CHILDREN WANT TO LEARN 


PUBLISHED BY 


THE GROLIER SOCIETY INC. 


AND SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES 


2 West 45th Street, New York 36, N. Y. 


America’s largest publisher of encyclopedias and reference sets 


The Encyclopedia Americana, Grolier Encyclopedia, The Book of Knowledge, 
Richards Topical Encyclopedia, Lands and Peoples, The Book of Popular Science. 
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Santa says: 


"lf it's MAGIC 
Children Love It.” 


ONLY 25- AT 


DEALERS EVERYWHERE 
If not available 








Strathmore MAGIC SLATES 


GD 


~ 





lL know what we 


ALL want for Christmas 
- ++ and I know you'll thank 
me for telling you!” 


MAGIC SLATES are so much fun and so 
easy to use. Move pencil-like stylus across 
film and black lines appear, Lift film, slate 
is clean ... and the fun starts over again. 


NO GIFT More Welcome! 


You'll be loved for remembering every boy and girl with 
1 MAGIC SCHOOL SLATE, They are fun, yes, but 


practical, too . . . encourage effort to write and draw aq 
with the natural fascination of MAGIC! Give them 





something they ALL want... and watch them respond. 





The STRATHMORE Co., 


Aurora, Illinois Dept NI 


PLEASE SHIP ME POSTPAID: 
MAGIC SLATES at 25¢ ea. 


send coupon. > ¢ 
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BEETHOVEN AND HIS MUSIC—13 
min.; sound; black and white, and 
color; purchase; produced in 1954 
by Coronet Instructional Films, Cor- 
onet Building, Chicago 1. 


Beethoven was born in 1770 in 
Bonn, Germany. The film story lo- 
cates the significant happenings in 
his life and their impact on him as 
an individual and on his music 
compositions. At an early age he 
displayed a talent for music; he 
played the violin before he was in 
his teens. The vast social reforms 
of the late eighteen hundreds were 
reflected in his work in that he was 
moving from classical formality to 
a more romantic form of expression. 
For upper grades. 


EAST AFRICA—22 min.; sound; 
color; purchase; produced in 1954 
by Paul Hoefler Productions, 7934 
Santa Monica Blvd., Los Angeles 46. 


The film shows the political di- 
visions of British East Africa and 
the growth of each. Geographic 
variety is emphasized by the snow- 
capped mountains of Kilimanjaro, 
the majestic Nile River, the plains 
section of Uganda, abounding with 
wild game animals, and the sea- 
port of Dar es Salaam. The Cape 
buffalo, gnu, Kongoni antelope, 
Thompson’s gazelle, silver-backed 
jackal, zebra, rhinoceros, and wild 
lions are presented with realistic 
vigor. For middle and upper grades. 


FIVE COLORFUL BIRDS (New)— 
10 min.; sound; color; purchase; 
produced in 1954 by Coronet Films, 
Coronet Building, Chicago 1. 


The Goldfinch is shown in its 
nest in a high maple tree. Most of 
the female’s time is spent on eggs 
in the nest, and the male feeds her 
so the eggs do not cool. The male 
also helps feed the young. Some- 
times the female uses her wings to 
shade the young from the sun. 
Cedar Waxwing parents are simi- 
lar in coloring and both feed their 
young. The lining of the young 
bird’s mouth is a vivid red. The 
Scarlet Tanager usually nests in 
broad-leafed trees. The male is 
brightly colored, but the female is 
better camouflaged to do the egg 
sitting. The young are fed almost 
entirely on insects. Red-Headed 
Woodpeckers, male and female, 
are colored alike, which is unusual. 
The Eastern Bluebird, a member 
of the thrush family, has sky-blue 
coloring above and reddish brown 
below. The female is least colorful. 
For middle and upper grades. 


HOW ANIMALS HELP US—10 
min.; sound; black and white, and 
color; produced in 1954 by Coronet 
Films, Coronet Building, Chicago 1. 


Jimmy is on his way to visit his 
grandfather at the farm. He sees 


Recommended by 


ARTHUR F. BYRNES 


Director, Audio-Visual 
Center, Eastern Illinois 
State College, Charleston 


rabbits, field mice, ducks, and 
crows, and observes that some ani- 
mals help while others hinder man. 
Jimmy finds a lost kitten and takes 
it to the farm to see if it can be 
useful. He thinks of how man gets 
milk from cows, eggs from chick- 
ens, food from pigs and turkeys, 
wool and food from sheep, clothing 
from mink, and work from horses, 
and camels and oxen in other 
lands. All examples are illustrated. 
The words food and clothing, when 
used, are superimposed on the film. 
For primary grades. 


THE MAJOR RELIGIONS OF THE 
WORLD—20 min.; sound; black 
and white, and color; rent or pur- 
chase; produced in 1954 by Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica Films, Ine., 1150 
Wilmette Ave., Wilmette, Ill. 


The film begins with an animat- 
ed account of early attempts at re- 
ligion, and how they were tied in 
with the elemental forces. The 
background, major leaders, geo- 
graphical locations, and important 
philosophical beliefs of Hinduism, 
Buddhism, Judaism, Christianity, 
and Mohammedanism or Islam- 
ism, are then shown. The film pro- 
motes understanding and respect 
for “what the other fellow be- 
lieves.” Followed by discussion, 
the material can be a force for 
knowledge, enlightment, and un- 
derstanding. For upper grades. 


THE STORY OF SUGAR—12 min.; 
sound; black and white, and color; 
rent or purchase; produced in 1954 
by Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, 
Inc., 1150 Wilmette Ave., Wilmette, 
Ill. 


The film presents the procedures 
of sugar making from the plant to 
the finished product. Sugar, trans- 
ported from Asia to Europe, and to 
the Western Hemisphere, grows in 
warm, wet, tropical climates, It 
was used by Columbus on his west- 
ward explorations. In the United 
States, Louisiana and Florida are 
large cane producers. Entire stalks 
are planted in furrows and covered. 
The soil is enriched with liquid fer- 
tilizer, and weeded frequently. Ex- 
tensive testing reveals when the 
cane has reached the proper matu- 
rity for cutting. The leaves of the 
stalks are burned in the field. The 
harvested cane is taken to the local 
factory for processing. The liquid 
is pressed out and cooked, and then 
the raw sugar is refined, washed, 
and packaged for distribution. For 
upper grades, 


Film Reference Sheets 


A new reference sheet, No. 2, is now 
ready. If you would like to receive it, 
send a stamped addressed envelope to 
Dr. Arthur F. Byrnes, Editorial Depart- 
ment, The Instructor, Dansville, N.Y. 
No. 1 is still available, if requested. 


“Si ee oa 








- Yamed For THE ~ 


Elementary School 


Teacher of Physical Education, 
Central School, Dansville, New York 


DONALD STEAD 











Indoor Games 
MUSICAL SCRAMBLE 


GRADES 1-6 


EQUIPMENT: Piano or records. 


FORMATION: Children stand in a single circle, facing clockwise. 


ACTION: Children walk around the room in time to the music. At inter- 
vals, the music stops and each child must find a seat as quickly as pos- 
sible. The last one seated leaves the game and sits in a corner. The game 
continues until most children are eliminated. All others are winners. 


A TRIP TO THE BEACH 


GRADES K-2 


EQUIPMENT: None. 


FORMATION: Children stand in a single circle, facing clockwise. 


ACTION: The teacher or leader starts telling a story about a trip to the 
beach, and every child makes appropriate motions for: 

1. Packing a picnic basket. 

2. Getting toys, and so on, and putting them in a basket. 

3. Running down to the beach. 

4. Shoveling a hole in the sand, jumping into it and back out, and 
then filling the hole again. 
. Running into the water and back out. 
. Sitting down and eating. 
. Playing with a beach ball. 
. Walking back home. 

9. Putting toys, and so on, away. 

10. Sitting down and resting. (Pupils sit in own seats as story ends.) 
NoTE: Story plays appeal to young children, and any number of themes 
can be used. The children have many good ideas as to what comes next. 


Ono UW 


Outdoor Games 


FOOTBALL RELAY 


EQUIPMENT: Four footballs. 


GRADES 3-6 
FORMATION: ‘The players, arranged in four rows, face a starting line. 
action: The first player in each line passes the ball back between his 


legs to second child, and so on, until it reaches the last player. He 
runs with the ball to the goal line, 
touches it to the ground, and runs 
back to his line. Then he passes the 
ball between his lees to the child 
behind him. When the ball reach- 
es the “new” last player he repeats 
what the first player did. The first 
line to return each player to his 
original position, without fouls, wins. 
NOTE: Fouls are committed if the 
first player passes the ball before the 
starting signal, or when it is not 
touched by each player, or passed 
between the legs each time. 





GOAL LINE “ 


STARTING LINE 


AB 
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FOX AND CHICKENS 


GRADES 1-3 


EQUIPMENT: None. 


FORMATION: Children are spread out over entire playing area, with one 
child as the Fox, and all others as Chickens. 


action: The Chickens say to the Fox, “Who let you in our yard?” 
The Fox replies, “No one, and I’m going to catch you!” The Chick- 
ens reply, “You can’t catch us... .” and they scatter and run for the 
“Chicken House,” which is at the far end of the play area. Any chick- 
ens caught before reaching their house become Foxes for the next game. 
Play continues until only a few chickens, the winners, are left. 














Strathimet MAGIC SLATES 


GIFTS of Yew 
ACTIVITY BOOKS 


with MAGIC SLATE and STYLUS! 


Your boys and girls receive three gifts in one when 
you remember them this Christmas with one of Strath- 
more’s brand new Activity Books with Magic Slate. 
Colorful, profusely illustrated, these books have lots 
of eye appeal. The 20 big pages are crammed with ex- 
citing fun that you'll recognize as really educational. 






ONLY 


25¢ 


EACH 

















3 Wonderful Ways to Play and LEARN 





1 Story to READ 
“; charming story, beautifully writ- 
ten and illustrated to encourage 
natural reading habits. 


2 Magic Slate to 

* WRITE and DRAW 
Use of the Magic Slate hinged to 
back cover stimulates creative ef- 
fort. Write without a pencil 


3 Fresh, Challenging 
* ACTIVITIES 
Dozens of fascinating activities 
relating to the story provide lots of 
active play and problem solving. 


Count on your boys and girls to ex- 
perience a new enthusiasm for reading, 
writing and drawing as they use these 
new and completely different Activ- 
ity Books. With Magic Slate, they are 
able to trace story illustrations or draw 
them freehand. 


STRATHMORE Activity Books are 
heartily endorsed by leading educators 
the country over. 


FOUR POPULAR TITLES 
NOW AVAILABLE 
A Trip to Mexico with Betty & Bruce 
A Day at the Circus with Bonnie & Bill 
Come See Where Jesus Lived 
A Visit to the Magic Forest 


Only 25¢ each at Dealers Everywhere 
. or order Your supply direct. 


Y The STRATHMORE Co., 
Aurora, Illinois Dept. NI — 
Please ship me the following Activity Books @ 25¢ 
each, postp 8 Bed dis $ 


MEXICO _____WHERE JESUS LIVED / 

















____CIRCUS ____MAGIC FOREST id 
Os 
—————_———— 

Address i 

City State _ 
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THE CHALKBOARD 
iS YOUR 
“VISIBLE VOICE” 
Use audio and 
methods for a 

teaching job! 






visual 
better 


Just as television enables 
people to see as well as 
hear, so a “Chalk Talking” 


teacher “draws out" her 
’ \) pupils to see and under- 
A stand. 


YOUR 
CHALKBOARDS 
ARE YOUR BEST 
:) VISUAL AIDS! 
ettering 


and drill 
English, 


For writing and 


ie, 


For 


nm number 
LD spelling, art 


group work 
work, 


e For demonstration and il- 
: lustration in drawing, geog 
arts, shop 


raphy, graphic 


work 





SPARK YOUR TALKS WITH THESE 
COLORFUL CHALKS! 


No matter what the subject, your 
classroom presentations will be more 
successful if you use these approved 
chalkboard performers . . . tailored 
to your individual hand writing style. 


HYGA-COLOR—A new dustless col- 
ored chalk—3'2 x 7/16 inches in 
size, for quick graphic work. 


HYGIEIA DUSTLESS—The high qual- 


ity white chalk for all uses. 


FORSYTE—Y ellow-tinted, sight pro- 
tective, dustless. Scientifically cor- 
rect for better vision. 


HYGIEIA CHALKBOARD CLEANER 
—Does away with messy board 
washing. The Latex side erases 
chalk marks—the leather side 
thoroughly cleans the board. Save 
time! Save wear! 

Send for Free circular “Utilizing the Chalkboard !"’ 

Dept. |-57 


THE AMERICAN CRAYON COMPANY 
SANDUSKY OHIO NEW YORK 


[8 





THE INSTRUCTOR, 


Club Exchange 


THIS free service 1s open to elementary-school teachers and pupils. 


Reply 


to any of the notices published here by mailing your answers directly to the 
teacher whose address is given; or send us a notice of your own, mentioning 


some t rint 


Send them early, addressed to: 
lle, N.Y. 


Why not offer to exchange a reel of tape? 
and the surrounding territory. 
ging tape, be sure to tell the speed at which you recorded, 


describe your school, community, 


chang 


Arizona.— My fifth-grade pupils de- 
sire to write letters to fifth-graders in 


other states and countries. We live in 
a busy copper-mining town in the des- 
ert of southern Arizona. Near us are 


an Indian Reservation, the Organ Pipe 
Cactus National Monument, and the 
border of Mexico. Address all mail 
to: Mr. W. H. Posner, Box 974, 
Ajo, Arizona. 


The seventh- and eighth- 
graders of St. Edward School would 
like to correspond with pupils in the 
United States and other lands. Our 
famous State Line Avenue is the major 
tourist with 
folk, who are always eager for a pic- 
ture of themselves with foot in 
Arkansas and the vther in Texas. Ad- 
dress all mail to: Sister M. Anita, 
St. Edward School, 403 Beech Street, 
Texarkana, Arkansas. 


Arkansas, 


attraction out-of-state 


one 


Connecticut.—My pupils in the fifth 
rade and I should enjoy exchanging 


friendly correspondence with other 
schools in the southern and western 
states of the U.S.A., and also with 
children in foreign countries. We are 
situated in a fast-growing New Eng- 
land community with fine schools. 
Near-by cities are Bridgeport and New 
Haven. We have a series of fine 
beaches along Long Island Sound, 


plus a lovely green in the center of 
our community. Address all mail to: 
Mr. Frederic G. Sobanik, Kay Avenue 
School, Milford, Connecticut. 


Mrs. M. E. Dunning and 


her pupils will again be glad to ex- 


Delaware. 


change letters, products, and souve- 
nirs with other pupils and teachers in 
grades five to eight. We are especially 
interested in the Philippines. Address 
Mrs. M E. Dunning, Cheswold 
School, Cheswold, Delaware. 


Illinois.—The teacher and pupils of 
Will School from grades one through 
eight like to exchange letters, 
cards, pictures, and souvenirs with 
other schools in the United States and 
foreign countries. Address mail to: 
Miss Ethel B. Hagler, 501 Lucier St., 
Murphysboro, Illinois. 


would 


Maryland.—My fourth-grade pupils 
would like to exchange letters, pic- 
else of interest 

United States 


and anything 
children in the 
and all over the world. The town in 
which we live has been called the 
Seafood Capital of the U.S.A.” Ad- 
dress all mail to: Mrs. Joyce R 
Pollitt, Crisfield Elementary School 
No. 3, Crisfield, Maryland. 


tures, 
with 


Michigan.—The teacher and chil- 
dren in the fifth, sixth, seventh, and 
eighth grades at the Eaman School in 
Berrien County, north of Benton Har- 
would like letters, 
souvenirs, and ideas with other teach- 
ers and pupils anvwhere that this mag- 
izine is read We have here the fa- 
mous House of David, also the largest 
fruit market, both wholesale 


bor, to exchange 


open-all ‘ 
ind retail. in the world. Address mail 
to: Mrs. Victoria W. Herrmann, Prin- 

pal, Eaman School, R. F. D. 3, Ben- 


ton Harbor, Michigan. 


November 1954 


of wmterest in your locality. 
six weeks following publication of your notice should be answered. 


should give complete addresses, and be 
Club Exchange, Tue Instructor, Dans- 


We are unable to supply names of individual pen pals. 


All letters you receive during the 
Items 
signed by the teachers themselves. 


In your recording, you could 
In ex- 


My fifth-grade boys and 
like to exchange letters, 
post cards, products, and souvenirs 
with other fifth-graders. We are about 
twenty-five miles from the city of De- 
troit. Address all correspondence to: 
Mrs. Carolyn DeGrace, Roosevelt 
School, Keego Harbor, Michigan. 


Michigan. 


girls would 


Nebraska.—Grades two through 
eight of District 24R Consolidated 
rural school would like to correspond 
with pupils of other all-grade schools 
in this and other countries. This is 
the second year that school has been 
held here. The parents of all the pu- 
pils are engaged in farming. Address: 
Miss Joy Breinig, Route 1, Arapahoe, 
Nebraska 


North Carolina.—My fifth- and 
sixth-grade pupils and I should like 
to exchange letters, post cards, prod- 
ucts, and so on, with pupils and teach- 
ers of the same grades in other states 
and countries. We live near the Cher- 
okee Indian Reservation, Great Smoky 
Mountain National Park, Fontana 
Dam, which is one of the largest in 
the world, and in the beautiful Blue 
Ridge Mountains. Address all mail 
to: Miss Eloise Morgan, Nantahala 
School, Nantahala, North Carolina. 


North Dakota.—I should like to 
hear from other teachers, and the 
sixth-, seventh-, and eighth-grade boys 
and girls would like to receive letters. 
We hope to get letters from every 
state in the United States, its territo- 
ries, and from other countries. We 
live in a wheat-growing section. Ad- 
dress all mail to: Mrs. Lorraine Jenny, 
sox 92, Appam, North Dakota. 


Tennessee.—My pupils of grade six 
and I should like to exchange letters, 
products, souvenirs, and art work with 
other schools in the United States, our 
possessions, and foreign countries, We 
especially interested in the art 
and music programs of other schools. 
Address mail to: Mrs. Cecile Wright, 
York Elementary School, Box 73, 
Jamestown, T ennessee, 


are 


Vermont.—Grades five, seven, and 
eight of the McIndoe Falls School 
wish to exchange letters, cards, souve- 
nirs, and ideas with other pupils who 
are interested in our state. Vermont. 
Address: Miss Dorothy N. Somerville, 
MclIndoe Falls, Vermont. 


Wisconsin. My pupils of the fifth 
and sixth grades and I should like to 
exchange letters, pictures, and var- 
ious articles of interest with pupils 
and teachers in other states, our pos- 


sessions, and other countries of the 
world. Address all correspondence 
to: Mrs. Bess Pomprowitz, Memorial 


Drive, Route 5, Green Bay, Wisconsin. 


Wisconsin.— My pupils, grades three 
through eight, wish to receive letters 
from children throughout the United 
We live 
in a part of the state where dairying 
Much pulp wood is shipped 
to near-by paper mills. Address mail 
to: Mrs. Rose E. Maas, Prospect 
School, Route 0, Merrill, Wisconsin, 


States and our possessions. 


is done. 











New! Ci. Rie a ee 


SOCIAL 
STUDIES 







by 
Whalen 


and 
oo = Baldwin 


OUR AMERICA.... 


A Complete U.S. 


~* \ 








History for Elementary, 


Intermediate grades. Simple 5th Grade 
vocabulary. (Excellent for slow classes 
Grades 6-9)-—Illus. in color.......... $2.00 


COMPLETE UNITED STATES 
HISTORY TEXT-WORKBOOK 


Can be used with Our America or any 
other U.S. History or independently as 
it contains the complete text as well as 
workbook material. Ilustrated...... $1.20 


Ask for Catalog 4 on other Social Studies Books 


NOBLE AND NOBLE 


Publishers, Inc. 
67 Irving Place New York 3, N.Y. 

















| Order ‘The Perry Pictures 








now, for Christmas and the Holidays 


’ Children at an early age 
should be educated to 
really good pictures, 
These lovely sepia copies 
of fine art are Y 
TWO CENTS each for 


30 or more, size 5% 


x 8. 

For 60c we will send 
one of these sets of 30 
beautiful pictures :—Art; 
Children ; Dogs and 


Cats; Madonnas or 
Christmas subjects in- 
cluding some Madonnas 
Have the children make 
scrapbooks for the shut- 
ins, or calendars for the 
home. 

56-page CATALOGUE 
with 1600 small illus- 
trations for easy selec- 
tion, and sample pic- 
tures, for 26 cents. 
THE PERRY PICTURES COMPANY 

BOX 13, MALDEN, MASS. 





. : 
Sistine Madonne Raphael 
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Sia THE IDEAL 


) 
VE ART CRAFT 


Design and decorate these at- 
tractive, useful TEA TILES - cA eo" 
WALL PLAQUES. Easily colored - f 
diameter. Excellent for personalized—dis- 
tinctive gifts. Your choice 

Round, Square, Octagon 7s 
25 or Assorted. 4xTAa 
COLORFUL CRAFTS CATALOG listing many 
attractive items-all ready for designing and 


Miia ——" 


EARN A DEGREE 


Learn at Home Music is important 


to you and your pupils! It establishes firmer leader- 
ship and builds group feeling. At home .. . in spare 
time . - learn new, improved methods to teach 
YOUR class. See how easily you lead them... as 
they enthuse over musical routines, Create new inter- 
est in the classroom. This is the ONLY Home Stad 
School with courses leading to the BACHELOR O 
MUSIC degree. Check course you are interested in and 
mail coupon for illustrated lesson and booklet. No 
obligation, 
_— eee 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION CONSERVATORY 
| Dept. E-542, 2000 So. Michigan, Chicago 16, Ill. 
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! Pub. Schoo! Mus. (Beginner's) ) Violin I 
Pub. School Mus. (Supervisor's) (|) Guitar 
U Piano, Teacher's Normal Course () Mandolin 
I = Soe Student's Course . Clarinet 
() Ear Training & Sight Singing i) Sax 
I © Hist. & Anal. of Mus. ) Cornet-Trumpet I 
tL) Adv. Composition L) Prof. Cornet-Tpt 
| L) Dble. Counterpoint C) Choral Conducting 
i L) Harmony © Dance Arranging O Voice i 
| Name_______ SS —— j 
I Street . | 
! City (OE ! 








Music experience I 
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Teaching with 
Magnetic T 
_ Charles Westcott 
, TAKE A LETTER! 
Shorthand is no 
problem for students 
{| f LZ in the commercial 
14, ple class of one western 
" <= — high school since the 
A ae) instructor began to 
—- B << tape record her speed 
TiS tests. Students’ abil- 
F y N ity to take dictation 
’ \ has improved con- 
siderably and the teacher’s work has been 
made easier. The recorded tests can be 
repeated quickly for any who question a 
part of the dictation, or used to bring 
absentees up to classroom schedule. In 
addition, the teacher is left more free to 
observe students’ techniques. 

VALUABLE EXPERIENCE in 
taking shorthand notes of business 
transactions is made possible by 
these magnetic tape recordings. The 
teacher tapes the voices of coopera- 
tive local businessmen in advance, 
then introduces the male voices to 
the class as working examples of dif- 
ferent dictation methods. In this way, 
students get important preparation 
for future jobs. 

DIFFICULT STUDENTS? You may 
have fewer troublesome children in your 
school if you try using magnetic tape in 
disciplinary discussions. Why not tape 
record interviews with problem students? 
Let the student offer his excuses to a 
recording microphone. Then play back 
the taped interview. When he hears how 
illogical his explanation sounds, the stu- 
dent’s error is often brought home to him 
in a dramatic fashion. 

MAKES RECORDING EASIER. 
Yes, new “‘Scotch’’ Brand Extra-play 
Magnetic Tape 190A makes tape re- 
cording simpler and faster for busy 
teachers. With 50% more tape wound 
oneachreel, amazing new 
“‘Extra-play”’’ tape gives 
you as much recording 
time as 11 reels of stand- 
ard recording tape. That 
means the problem of 
reel changeover is sharply 
reduced. : 

NOW YOU CAN make tape recordings 
of complete concerts, plays and broadcast 
events without interruption. No stops for 
reel change . . . less chance to lose the 
attention of your students. Be sure to try 
this revolutionary tape the first chance 
you get. Ask for it by name—“‘Scotch” 
Brand Extra-play Magnetic Tape 190A, 

ANY QUESTIONS on how to make 
improved tape recordings? I'll be happy to 
answer them if I can. And I'd like to hear 
how you use “‘Scotch’’ Brand Magnetic 
Tapes in your classroom. Drop me a line— 
c/o Educational Division, Minnesota Min- 
ing and Manufacturing Company, 900 
Fauquier Ave., St. Paul 6, Minnesota. 
The term “SCOTCH” and the plaid design are 
registered trademarks for Magnetic Tape made in 
U.S.A. by MINNESOTA MINING AND MFG. 
CO., St. Paul 6, Minn. General Export: 122 E. 
42nd St., New ) ork 17, N.Y. In Canada: London, 
Ont., Can. 




















Ben & Sid Ross 


A New 
Trend in 
Education? 


. PASO’S revolutionary “cottage 


| I 
E school” developments have ex- 
| cited 


nationwide attention. They 
started out as an emergency measure 
to mect needs for increased class- 
room space. There are four sites, 
with two buildings on each location, 
one for first grade and one for sec- 
ond. Between the two buildings, 
which outwardly look like modern 
residences, there is a playground. 
If it weren’t for the small, lettered 


signs in front of each unit, you 
would mistake the “cottage schools” 
for regular homes. The buildings 


are two-bedroom houses, the walls 
which normally would separate the 
living room from the bedrooms be- 
ing omitted. This provides about 
910 square feet of floor space for a 
classroom. Kitchen and bathroom 
are standard. The exteriors and 
the landscaping blend harmoniously 
with residences in the area. 

The “cottage have not 
only filled an emergency need, but 
have proved enormously successful 
in other respects. No child has to 
walk more than a block or two from 
home, and he doesn’t have to cross | 
any main traffic artery. 

The kitchen setup makes it a sim- 
ple matter for hot lunches to be 
served. For lunch, the two grades 
eat together, alternating between 
buildings. The top photograph 
shows second-graders carrying their 
chairs to the first-grade building at 
lunch time. 

Cost of the units is far less than 
for standard school construction. 
What’s more, when and if the 
“cottage schools” are no longer | 
needed, they can be easily sold as 
standard residences. 


SC he ae yls”” 


Pen & Sid Ross 


| 
| 

















Your pupils will be delighted 
...to receive a personalized 
set of fine quality pencils with 
their 
gold on each pencil. 


FREE 





in assorted colors, 
| name printed on 
| each. In gift box. 


ORDER NOW-- 


for Christmas 


own name 


PENCILS ] | ¢ 
GIFT BOX 


Retractable ball ag pen with 


‘Sana in 





every prepaid order of $5.00 or 


more. 


COMBINATION OFFER 


COMBI NATION 
Leatherette 
KIT 



















4 Hexagon pencils 
printed "Season's Greet- 
ings” or 


ings” "Greetings 
Teacher." ) » 
Simulated Alligator case 


from your 


FS PS FS FS SS SS PS PSS HE SS | 


2 
PRPS FSG FO NO OG NG rr Ow a wa rE wr 


o_O eae ee 


THE CINCINNATI PENCIL COMPANY 
903 Broadway, Cincinnati 2, Ohio 


4 HEXAGON PENCILS 
Printed ‘Season's 


oo f or Gentlemen: Please enter my order for Gift 
reetings om Pencils according to the attached list. Cash, 
your Teacher check, or money order is enclosed. (USA only) 
In Christmas ” 12¢ 

ae 


Address 
City . State 


12 PERSONALIZED PENCILS 
School Grade or Title 
(Important: Attach list of names to coupon) 


AGF | ins ia ts ian 


THE CINCINNATI PENCIL CO. 


903 BROADWAY - CINCINNATI 2, OHIO 
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PHONETICS 
6-O-ball 
§-X- boy 


POSTERS 


SCHOOL 
picnic 


Make your own flash cards, signs, posters. Visual aids made 
with the MARSH 77 have eye-appeal, hold attention, make 
teaching a pleasure. Teachers using the MARSH 77 say, “Fits 
my hand like a fountain pen. Cap snaps on easily. Felt points 
firmly held in place. Smooth ink flow. Guaranteed not to leak.” 


THERE'S ART-MAGIC IN THE FELT POINT for sketching, 
layout, illustration. Ink is smear-proof, instant drying. Marks 
on any surface—wood, paper, metal, glass, cloth, plastic. No. 1 
Personal Set $3.25. At school supply, art and stationery stores. 





MAIL 
COUPON 
TODAY 
for FREE 
QUICKIE COURSE 


in drawing 


MARSH CO., 96 Marsh Bidg., Belleville, Illinois 


Send free Quickie Course in drawing and lettering and name 
of nearest dealer. (No obligation.) 


Name 





Address 


City and State 
and lettering. Fp 17 


geet 





SE 














THE MIRACLE THAT HAPPENS ONLY ONCE 
TO THE VERY YOUNG...AT HEART 


Remember? It was the first time you heard, 



















comfortably curled up beside someone you loved 
very much, the wenderful story of 

“Hansel and Gretel”. You listened spellbound 
-+« It was a thrill you never forgot. 


Now this miracle happens again, ten times more 
wonderfully, a thousand times more magically, 
as a delightful new motion picture takes you yy 
on its knee— and tells you, through an amazing 


new process ...the story of “Hansel and Gretel”. 


Class visits will receive special student rates, 


——-— M4. BA ” 


Write or phone Broadway Theatre Ye S 





53rd St. and Broadway 


New York, New York 


Circle 7-7992 





process, the screen 





| . brings you the 





fabulous “Kinemins” 
—lifetikhe Little People 
with real, round 










figures! They walk, they 
dance, little people 

so truly real they 
laugh, they sing 
they almost 
breathe! 












MICHAEL MYERBERG proses 


HANSEL. 
™“GRETEL 


~FARYLAND COLOR by TECHNICOLOR 


with Anna Russell - Mildred Dunneck + 
Delbert Anderson + Helen Roatrght + 
and festering Constance Brigham 


Frank Rogier 
The Apollo Boys” Choir 
with the world famous musi 


Original Play by Adetheid Wette. Adaptation for the screen by Padraic Colum. 


of Humperdinck. 


ruil 


Now at the BROADWAY Theatre, Broadway and 53rd St., New York City ~ 
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Jottings from a Mother of Four Children 


Susie can print her name! Her teach- 
er certainly is clever. She got some 
white shelf paper and had it cut in 
2” rolls, one for each child. 
says Susie Parent Susie Parent 
and over again, first in one color, then 
in another. We tacked it up in her 
bedroom and it looks bright and gay. 
What an ingenious way to get her to 


Susie’s 
over 


practice printing her name! 


Bud had to after school today 
and he came home in a black mood. At 
dinner he announced he was through 
co-operating with anyone. Ted asked 
him what was up and Bud replied that 
teachers are dictators who want things 
done their own way. Later, 1 found out 
he had to copy over a sloppy story he 
“My story was twice as good as 
Joe's,” he stormed, “but I spent so long 
thinking about it that I only had a lit- 
tle time to write it, so the words were 
spelt wrong and there were no capital 
letters.” Then he added, “Why didn’t 
the teacher make Joe stay after school 
and improve his silly plot?” 


stay 


uTote. 


I'm still thinking about Bud's story. 
I doubt if Miss Lee was as tactful as 
she might have been about the rewrite 
job but then I'm not always tactful ei- 
ther. Bud expresses himself well, but 
I'm worried that he'll not try next time. 
but he does have 


He’s no superman, 


ability. How to capitalize on it is the 
problem. 
Guess what we're going to discuss 


at the next meeting of the homeroom 
mothers! Whether girls should be al- 
lowed to wear dungarees and slacks to 


school. That new family on Claypool 











Drive started the whole business. Their 
children used to go to some private 
school and the girls hardly ever wore 
dresses, so they started coming to our 
There's lots to be said 
on both I want school to be a 
“doing place” so maybe the dungarees 
are best, but I think it’s important that 
girls get that special thrill that comes 
from dressing in good taste. 


school that way. 
sides. 


John asked me to bake a cake for a 
food sale. “It can be out of a box.” he 
said. I expected that the sale would be 
a benefit for the band uniforms so I 
was surprised when John said the fifth- 
and sixth-graders were sponsoring it to 
buy new books for the library. For 
such a cause I might even add a pan 
of cinnamon buns. 


We're having two family-bring-a-dish 

during American Education 
one for lower grades’ parents 
and one for upper. The PTA is supply- 
ing the meat, coffee, and dessert. We 
did it last year and it cost us $60.00, 
but even so, I think it’s worth it. We're 
adding a new feature this year—square 
and round dancing at nine o'clock. The 
fifth- and sixth-grade girls are doing 
free baby sitting. 


suppers 


Week 


Helen announced that her teacher is 
bringing her fiancé to the upper-grade 
parents’ supper and that I’m to try to 
get him to dance with me because he’s 
Ted said if I do he'll take 
Marcia Flaherty down to see the new 
blower on the furnace and come back 
with lipstick all over his face. Helen 
retorted that her teacher wouldn’t think 
of kissing an old man, and just like 
that, the conversation stopped. 


so smooth. 


Mr. Landis asked five dads to speak 
at assembly on November 11 and Ted is 
one of them. I suspect he picked men 
that still fit in their uniforms, and Ted 
is proud he was asked. He is to talk 
three minutes an “Why | Was Proud to 
Fight for My Country.” He has five 
pages written and he’s down cellar with 
my egg timer practicing. 


Helen told me _ confidentially that 
Ted was handsome in his uniform. I 


suggested she tell him and she chose 


a good roundabout approach, with 
“Daddy. if you kiss Miss Flaherty at 
the PTA dinner, her boy friend will 


never have a chance.” 

Just came from Mothers’ Club meet- 
ing. Mr. Landis suggests we go to visit 
the private school where the girls wear 
dungarees before we come to a de- 
cision. We're going next week and I 
really want to see the place. 


The fifth- and sixth-graders had a tea 
yesterday to present their new books. 
I think it’s National Book Week or 
Children’s Book Week or something. 
Anyway, they took turns describing the 
new books as easy as could be. And 
when John, looking very grave and se- 
rious, served me a cup of tea, my eyes 
got all blurry. Wish Ted could have 
been there. 


Bud came home today in seventh 
heaven. His story is not only in the 
school paper, but is on the first page 
inside the cover. “Story of the Month” 
it’s titled. I guess Miss Lee is vindi- 
cated—at least temporarily. 


John’s class has been studying the 
Pilgrims and they plan to make corn 
bread for a program the day before 
Thanksgiving. John came home with six 
ears of corn. He shelled it and tried to 
smash it with my meat pounder. Next 
he tried the electric grinder, which 
worked better except the meal was too 
coarse. About nine o’clock he called 
up three pals—they had struggled all 
evening too. John’s going to school 
tomorrow with 4 cup of cornmeal, | 
eup of pieces, 6 corncobs, and a new 
respect for the Pilgrims. 























MAKING 





SURE 







OF 










step. 


derstanding. 


tic processes. 
* Reteaching of 


grade. 








A spelling program that 


phasizes: 





* Learning and 
words in context. 


* Dictionary skills. 


tions. 
Teachers’ guides. 











by Lillian E. Billington 
Grades 2-8 © 


Silver Burdett 


45 East 17th St. 
New York 3, N. Y. 


Chicago * Dallas * San Francisco 


ARITHMETIC 





Morton, Gray, Springstun, Schaaf 
Grades 1 through 8 
Workbooks and teachers’ guides. 


Some outstanding features 
of this program: 


* Emphasis on understanding 
the meaning of each new 


Practice materials to provide 
for individual differences. 

* Vocabulary and language use 
that contribute to clear un- 


* Problems to promote accu- 
rate thinking about arithme- 


important 
points in each succeeding 


Send coupon for chart of the 
sequence of learnings in 
MAKING SURE OF ARITHMETIC. 





teaches 


spelling through a variety of lan- 
guage experiences. Each book em- 


* The meanings of words. 
* Derived forms of words. 
reviewing 


* Sounds and their spelling. 


Clothbound and workbook edi- 


Fystorv comes to life for most of 
us when we visit a place where 
some significant event of the past 
has taken place. Recently another 
historical shrine has been added to 
| New England’s already impressive 
roster. The first successful iron- 
works in the American Colonies 
| has been completely and accurately 
restored by historians, archeolo- 
gists, architects, and builders. The 
million-dollar plan, spon- 
sored by the First Iron aad 
Works Association, was fi- 
nanced by the American 
Iron and Steel Industry. 
The clock is turned back 
three centuries as the vis- 
itor walks through the 
gates. Even though iron 
will not be made at the 
restoration, all essential 
units for making iron have 
been reproduced. Out- 
standing is the replica of 
the original stone blast fur- 
nace, built in the 1640's, 
and the water wheel that 
furnished power. Only a 


Saugus Ironworks 
Restoration 


few other mills then existed in the 
world. Other exhibits are: repli- 
cas of the warehouse; a wharf 
jutting out into the Saugus River: 
the Ironmaster’s house, furnished 
in the period; and the Ironworks’ 
Museum, which houses a collection 
of relics found on the property dur- 
ing the restoration and a series of 
exhibits tracing the growth of the 
modern steel industry. 





“FOOD for LIFE” 


an exhibit 















Bevs and girls who visit the 

Museum of Science and Indus- 
try in Jackson Park, Chicago, are 
delighted with a unique exhibit 
sponsored by Swift and Company, 
called “Food for Life.” They espe- 
cially enjoy the living young farm 
animals that are being fed scientifi- 
cally balanced rations. Other fea- 
tures of the exhibit are: 

1. The soil section illustrating 
how proper nutrients are necessary 
in soil where plants are grown. 

2. The plant section, describing 
how plants convert into food the 


Photo by Ed Hois 





nutrients derived from soil, water, 
and air. 

3. The livestock section, describ- 
ing how meat animals consume 
plants which humans cannot eat. 

4. A section showing how hu- 
man beings assimilate food. 

5. A section on selecting, storing, 
preparing, and serving food. 

“Right eating adds years to your 
life and life to your years” is the 
sponsors’ theme. 

This is a permanent exhibit 
which will benefit the museum 
visitors from all over the country. 
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The one big difference 
is the Three-Step 
Preparatory Book 
readiness program of 


THE 


Macmillan 
Reatlers 


Only the Preparatory Book 
method provides instruction in 
reading that is always Readiness 
Centered and activity in reading 
that is Reading Centered. 


Thousands of teachers have 
recognized the merit of the Three- 
Step Preparatory Book Method. 
That is why more and more 
schools are changing to THE 
MACMILLAN READERS. 


_ Write now for more informa- 
tion about this modern reading 
program. 


The Macmillan 
Company 


New YorkK 11 ¢ Curcaco i6 


SAN FRANCISCO 5 
ATLANTA 3 @ DALLAS 21 
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Miore and more artists are 
turning to «<2. @2zp)) 


to create unusual effects 


[use my Crayota® CRAYON 
over a well prepared Gesso 
panel. I apply many layers 
of crayon until I develop 
a textured surface. Overthis 
entire surface I add a laver 
of black crayon. For a non 
glossed effect I apply a 
black carbon or a black 
powdered pigment which I 
burnish into the crayon. I 
then scratch out the desired 
effects with a sharp instru 
ment and if I feel more tex 
ture is desired I add more 
layers of CRAYOLA Crayon. 
Following this procedure I 
use pieces of soft gauze to 
rub out the highlights and 
thus establish a brilliant 
sequent e of colors. If a high 
gloss effect is wanted the 
varnish spray can be ap 
plied. Working this way one 
can get beautiful luminous 
effects into crayon draw- 
ings and paintings. 


(Signed) Samuel Bookatz 






< 
VI 
So 8 


Samuel Bookatz is represented 
in the Corcoran, Phillips and 
Barnet Aden Galleries and 
Smithsonian Institute of Wash- 
ington, D. C., also in the Cleve- 
land and Milwaukee Museums 
of Art as well as in many private 
collections. 





BINNEY & SMITH INC. 380 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 











DECORATES 
thi 
4 * 
a popula 


rn art craft projet 


Interesting 


ART WORK 


Make your art work interesting to the pupil 
end a satisfaction to yourself. 


Over 100 Different Art Projects 


Delightful basswood hinged lid boxes, size 2% x 3% x 1” Use this set of 48 loose leaf pages with over 
height. Colors beautifully with any color medium. Smooth- ne hundred different projects of art work 
ly sanded, lock comer construction. Order Box No. 20. to increase the interest in correlation, ap- 
1 only 40c 6a. 36 or more ...80¢ ea preciation, Special Day, landscapes, et 


Direct given for use of each sheet so 
they will run fifteen hundred or more sheets 
for the pupils 


Price $3.00 prepaid, cash or P.O. Order 


Prof. T.R. Neilson’s Art Projects for Schools 


323 Silvia Drive Los Altos, Calif 


2% 35 35e ea. 
Coorg uk Crafte Cataieg 


Postage extra. 
listing many attract 


ive items all ready for designing and decorating. Free to 
teachers—others | 0c. 


~, 
poe 5 
— 


SANDUSKY, Ont0 
































DECORATION 
PROBLEMS 


@ CREATIV 
© SEASONAL ROOM 
@ STUDENT ACTIVITY 
EACHER HELPS 

UsSY TEACHERS 









@ GRADE T 








@ \DEAL FOR B 















End your search for usable material with this excellent, original, all-new 96 page folio. Everything you 
heed r the entire school year. It gives practical, new and stimulating Student Activity, Creative Art Ideas, 
Gift Suggestions, ur 1) new Stand-Out, Step by Step Drawings, Posters, plus Room Decorations: a years 

pply Blackboard Borders, Window Pictures, and Center of Interest Pictures. 

yearly ser k f time saving aids gives the grad eat rs the thrill of happy student participation 
. faction having a classroom of distinctive beauty. It simplifies teacher préparation is adapt 
‘ ate witt er aubiect 
' } 
a $ ver above order Order Now: New Vol. 4 ' 
H end check or money order If C.0.D . ‘ : 
seems exet ane e A Complete year's folio only $3.50 , 
: 5 3 y purchaser r Single Packets (2 months supply) ' 
© Neme rder Fall . Holiday , Winter , 4 
: ame r Spring each $1.25 ' 
; a t Por ur Vol. 3 (also available at same price) $3.50 6 
5; Stree ee Roth Vol. 3 and Vol. 4 only $7.00 ; 
’ 
§ City mw ELVA STROUSE TEACHER SERVICE : 
H P.O. Box 507, Indianapolis, Indi . 
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Reviews of New 


D URING the month of November 
youl be writing a 
Thanksgiving play, or taking part 


class may 


in a Thanksgiving assembly pro- 
gram. Perhaps you would like some 
music that would be an appropriate 
setting for a sacred theme, but 
have a very limited budget. If so, 


try Four Hymns (Golden Record, 
Extended Play, S 141, 78 rpm, 
$.35) and you will find that you 
have bought a surprising variety of 
moods. “Now the Day Is Over,” 
with its smooth gentle quality, can 
set the scene for tranquillity; “On- 
ward Christian Soldiers” lends a 
militant beat; “Jesus Wants Me for 
a Sunbeam” is a bit swingy; “Jesus 
Loves Me” is the traditional favor- 
ite of all children. Each one is sung 
by a choir and accompanied by an 
organ, and none is too long. It’s 
a fine well known 
hymns at a child’s level. 

Have you ever made use of The 
Heart of the Symphony, an RCA 


Victor album, released some time 


recording of 


ago, and still a big seller? If you 
are familiar with this condensed 
version of symphonic music, you 


probably realize that it’s the perfect 
answer for introducing children to 
classical music, for most classics are 
far too long for effective school use. 

RCA Victor is now introducing 
a brand-new album of musical 
short The Listener's Digest. 
This album is attractively boxed, 
and contains condensed versions of 
twelve musical masterpieces. These 


cuts, 


are superbly played by such well 
known pianists as Ania Dorfmann, 
Artur Rubinstein, Artur Schnabel, 
and others. The list of symphony 
orchestras and conductors is equally 
amazing: Frederick Stock and the 
Chicago Symphony Orchestra, 
Pierre Monteux and the San Fran- 
cisco Orchestra, Arturo Toscanini 
and the NBC Symphany, Arthur 
Fiedler and the Boston Pops, and 
Leopold Stokowski and the Holly- 
wood Bowl Symphony Orchestra. 
The twelve musical selections in- 
clude famous compositions 
as Beethoven’s “Fifth Symphony,” 
Tchaikovsky’s “1812 Overture,” 
Rimsky-Korsakoff’s “Scheheraza- 
de,” and the popular “Nutcracker 
Suite.” Other great works are also 
offered: piano sonatas, concertos, 
and more symphonies. Both the se- 
lection of the music and the rendi- 
tion of the same are truly astound- 
ing, but there is an added incentive 
for planning to include this digest 
in your school record library. The 


such 










<— 
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album contains a 42-page “Musical 
Enjoyment Guide” that is written 
in the most interesting fashion im- 
aginable. The reader is not forced 
to suffer through such dry informa- 
tion as the composer’s dates, lists of 
his works, and other dull facts. In 
place of this, profiles of each com- 
poser give a fascinating word pic- 
ture of the artist as a person, and 
many contain anecdotes that will 
appeal to your class. 

You may be interested in the di- 
gest, but are hampered by an “old 
style” record player, capable of 
handling only 78 rpm’s. However, 
your plight is not impossible, be- 
cause each “Listener’s Digest” in- 
cludes an automatic 45 rpm phono- 
graph. With model 45EY2, the 
price is $39.95, with 45EY3 or 4 
the price is $54.95, and any one 
of the three wil! assure you of many 
pleasant hours for a marvelously 
low expenditure. Why not men- 
tion this album to your P.T.A. 
president? It would make a fine 
Christmas present to your school, 
and now is the time of year to speak 
up about such things. 

Speaking of short cuts to classi- 
cal music, you may have been dis- 
appointed at the reception your 
class gave to “Peter and the Wolf,” 
especially if they are lower-grade 
children. Although the story ap- 
peals, the long passages of music 
often result in boredom. So, to 
remedy the situation, try Peter and 
the Wolf ( Mercury-Childcraft Rec- 
ords, No. 13, 78 rpm, $1.05). The 
narrator who does such a fine job 
is, of all people, Boris Karloff, and 
I think you'll find the length just 
right in this condensed version. 

Would your young tots like some 
songs for playtime? For just 35 
cents you can buy four songs on a 
standard 78 rpm “extra play” 7- 
inch record. This means that the 
recording plays as long as a stand- 
ard 10-inch size. The four songs 
will find your small ones building 
a house with a hammer and saw, 
picking up various items that have 
been dropped, greeting the mail- 
man, and being warned by this 
title, “Don’t You Push Me Down.” 
Sung by Uncle Win Stracke, these 
songs are from “Songs to Grow 
On” by Woody Guthrie, and should 
have lots of appeal for such a small 
price. (Animal Play Time with 
Uncle Win Stracke, Golden Rec- 
ords, S 139, 78 rpm, $.35.) 


Where to Get the Records 


If records reviewed in this depart- 
ment each month cannot be purchased 
or ordered from your local reeord 
store, you can secure them from either 
of these two supply houses: Children’s 
Reading Service, 1078 St. John’s Place, 
Brooklyn 13, N.Y. (excellent catalogue 
classified and graded, $.10), and Edu- 
cational Services, 1730 Eye St. N.W., 
Washington 6, D.C. (free catalogue). 









LL children like to read! Some folks will 
A disagree with that, so | shall modify it a 
bit. Almost all children like to read. Normal 
children like to read. (Of course, there are 
some children who don’t like to do anything and 
they are the ones to worry about.) The trouble 
is, when we say children don’t like to read, we 
mean they don’t read for their recreation. We 
also mean, usually, that they don’t read fiction. 

Children are individuals just like us old folks. 
They don’t all like to do the same things, nor 
do they like to read the same things. Even 
better, they are honest. They read only what 
they enjoy. It doesn’t matter to them if books 
are new or popular, best sellers, or what. If 
they like them that is all that matters. 

Marshall's mother worried because Marshall 
did not read. What she meant was that he did 
not read storybooks. He made radio sets for all 
the children on the street. What he liked to 
read, and did read, were great big radio books, 
some I had ordered especially for him, 


THE Instructor 


FALL PARADE OF 
CHILDREN’S BOOKS _ , 

























Hobart read only books on snakes at first, but é 
by leading him from his interest in snakes, he 
was finally reading other nature books, lives of 
people who did things, and eventually even fic- 
tion with nature background. Children will read 
and enjoy reading what they are interested in. 
Surely there is no harm in that. f 

The joy today is that we have so many fine 
books, easy to read, about all things around us. 
And we have the wonderful true stories of peo- 
ple and history. These books are creating a ats 
whole new group of readers—readers for pleas- 
ure. They are the practical souls who like true 
things. The world needs this kind as much as 
it needs the other kind. 

Yes, all children enjoy reading. It is up to us 
to provide books for all kinds of children. 


Phyllis Fenner 


Editor of Children’s 
Books for The Instructor 
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Activities 

to Help you 
Celebrate 
BOOK WEEK 


et’s Read” is the slogan of the 

4 thirty-sixth annual Book Week 
celebration, November 14-20. The 
following materials and sugges- 
tions will help you make this 
year's celebration the best ever. 
When making your plans, how- 
ever, be sure tu discuss them with 
your class. This is their celebra- 
tion and they will want to take 
an active part in its development. 
You will find that their sugges- 
tions are both interesting and 
practical. 

The Children’s Book Council 
has produced such items as post- 
ers, streamers, bookmarks, and 
records, all done by outstanding 
people in the children’s book 
field. Lynd Ward, well-known il- 
lustrator of children’s books and 
winner of the 1953 Caldecott 
medal, designed the 1954 Book 





Week poster. The three poster 
children represent all ages, from 
the beginning reader who is en- 
joying a picture book to the teen- 
ager with his interesting novel. 
The poster is 17” x 22”, in four 
colors, and costs $.35. 

This year’s streamers are larger 
and printed on heavier paper than 
in previous years. Designed by 
Barbara Cooney, Paul Galdone, 
and Harry Haenigsen, they are 
22)” x 6” and in two colors. 
Two of them can be folded in sec- 
tions to stand and all three are 
suitable for mounting on bulletin 
boards. They are $.30 for the set 
of three. 

There are also available full- 
color bookmarks which reproduce 





the Book Week poster; 
a new two-sided record- 
ing “Listen and Laugh” 
by Dr. Leland Jacobs, of 
Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University; and 
a new Rebus of Chil- 
dren’s Book Classics, de- 
signed by Joseph Low 
for puzzle lovers. Ree- 
ords and posters of for- 
mer years are still avail- 
able in some quantity. 

Order from the Chil- 
dren's Book Council, 
50 West 53rd St., New 
York 19. The Council 
will be glad to send you 
a free descriptive 1954 
Manual of all Book 
Week Aids. 

Undoubtedly both the 
school and public li- 
braries will have special Book 
Week exhibits. Do not fail to 
have the class, cither as a group 
or individually, visit them. If 
possible, have the librarian visit 
your room and tell about a few of 
the new books. 

Check to see if there will be 
a book fair in your community 
this fall. Most fairs are held in 
November as close to Book Week 
as possible. This is an event you 
will certainly want your class to 
attend. Many distinguished au- 
thors and illustrators will be pres- 
ent at the various fairs to talk 
about their books and to auto- 
graph their most recent ones. 

The Personal Growth Leaflets 
of the NEA include several titles 


which will be of particular inter- 
est to you now: +222 Books 
Every Child Should Know, #205 
American Life in Biography, 
#202 One Hundred Significant 
Books, +206 American History 
in Fiction. They cost $.05 each 
(minimum order, $.50) and can 
be secured from the National Edu- 
cation Association, 1201 Sixteenth 
St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 

Do you have an assembly pro- 
gram to prepare for Book Week? 
The Creative Dramatics section of 
this issue will be of real service 
to you. “Auditorium Skits for 
Book Week” (page 81) will give 
you a suggestion for an easy, yet 
effective, program. “Our Story- 
book Zoo” and “Pinocchio in Mu- 
sic,” on the same page, will give 
the children an opportunity for 
some creative dramatic work 
based on their reading. “The 
Bookshop Mystery” and “The 
Bookworms’ Problem” (page 82) 
are more formal playlets but may 
be adapted for the groups pre- 
senting them. 

Children in Sheboygan, Wis- 
consin, used their knowledge of 
books in an art activity. (See 
page 43.) They made costumes 
of their favorite book characters, 
donned them, and then paraded 
from room to room in the school. 
Perhaps this is the answer to the 
“What can I do this year that is 
new ?” question. 

And be sure to put on the bul- 
letin board the picture on page 
29. It could easily start your 
Book Week discussions. 








Rand M:Nally WINDERMERE READERS 


1. WONDER BOOK 
2. PINOCCHIO 
3. HEIDI 
4. GRIMM'S FAIRY TALES 
5. ALICE IN WONDERLAND 
6. TANGLEWOOD TALES 
7. HANS BRINKER 
8. ANDERSEN'S FAIRY TALES 
9. SWISS FAMILY ROBINSON 
10. ADVENTURES OF PERRINE 
il. ADVENTURES OF REMI 
12. TALES OF INDIA 
13. ARABIAN KNIGHTS 
14. ROBINSON CRUSOE 
15. GULLIVER’S TRAVELS 
16. TREASURE ISLAND 
17. KIDNAPPED 


18. KING ARTHUR AND 
HIS KNIGHTS 


19. TWENTY THOUSAND 
LEAGUES UNDER THE SEA 


20. THE THREE MUSKETEERS 


Your P. T. A. will 
be interested, too. 


lc ooeneeeeeeeeeee seadenenssncsenesaiaiaalal 


of the best loved children’s stories from all over the world 


Good books are not demanding. They need only be 
within our reach . . . their magic will do the rest. 

Your search for good supplements to your basic 
reading program has been successful. Here, in twenty 
attractive volumes are the stories that have lived and 
been loved for years; stories that your children should 
be entitled to enjoy as did their parents and their 
grandparents before them. WINDERMERE READERS 


belong to vour boys and girls. 


Today's classroom seems to be the one place wherein 
the youth of our country is not exposed to crime 
programs of television and radio, and to those 
unguided influences of comic books and motion pictures 
which, while they are adventurous and entertaining, 
are at times questionable. The classroom seems to be 





Complete set, 20 books........... $3Q00 
Complete set, 20 books with wire rack. $33°° 
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the one remaining fertile plot of ground in which 
these most highly cherished of all growing things— 
boys and girls—can be cultivated, nurtured and raised 
into sound citizens. 


Now you can place within reach of your students 
twenty of the finest books ever written; books that for 
generations have been read, enjoyed and remembered 
by young people; books that are entertaining, 


adventurous, and worthwhile. The immortal appeal of 


P. O. BOX 7600 


No. of sets 


Name _ 
School. 
Address 


City__ 





RAND MCNALLY & COMPANY 
CHICAGO 80, ILLINOIS 


Complete Set, 20 books . . 
_—Complete Set, 20 books with wire rack . . $33.00 


such legendary figures as Heidi, Pinocchio, Hans 
Brinker, the Swiss Family Robinson, King Arthur and 
Robinson Crusoe has been clothed in the finest paper 
and most beautiful schoolbook binding money can buy. 
The result? A classroom edition that is every bit as 
appealing and almost as durable as the content itself. 


SR RRR RRR RR 
[ HANDY WAY TO ORDER 


Rand M‘Nally is convinced that 
you will welcome this new series 
with enthusiasm. If you are not 
100% satisfied —return the 
books to us at our expense and 
full credit will be applied to 


ity biacinaia songg OP oo. 
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| gyri is exciting,” said Ricky. “Every- 
thing goes off your mind and you're in 
it.” Other fourth-graders agreed with Ricky 
as we discussed which books they had liked 
best during the year. 

This excitement about reading, which 
comes naturally to a few, is communicated to 
the whole group. Like any enthusiasm, it’s 
contagious. At the beginning of last year, 
John talked up biographies. Within a month 
all were reading biographies. There weren't 
enough in the school library to satisfy the 
newly awakened appetite for the “real story,” 
and more had to be ordered. Particular favor- 
ites were Knute Rockne, Pocahontas, Bird 
Girl: Sacagawea, Daniel Boone, Buffalo Bill, 
Kit Carson, Clara Barton, Louisa Alcott, and 
Meriwether Lewis (Bobbs-Merrill’s “Child- 
hood of Famous Americans Series”). 

The pattern of contagion was the same 
with the “Landmark Books” series (Random 
House), which were passed from hand to 
hand through the room all year. As John 
said, “The Landmark books are neat—lots of 
action.” And Ricky added, “Yeah! They’re 
about real people and real places.” The 
Winter at Valley Forge (Van Wyck Mason) 
was a particular favorite and was discussed 
for months as if it had all happened to each 
child in the group. 

Enthusiasms must come from the teacher, 
too, of course. No matter how many good 
lists include a book, a teacher will have a 
hard time persuading the class to try it if she 
hasn’t looked through it and picked up a 
little of its excitement. 

Excitement is a great byword at this age. 
Active and effervescent, a nine-year-old wants 
his book filled with action and events. If a 
book can absorb, it is “good.” We try to 
keep a great many books available, and we 
encourage free discussions more than formal 
reporting. From such a discussion came these 
comments, 

Hoppy said, “I get lost in T-Model Tommy 
(Stephen Meader). You don’t know what 
will happen next.” 

“Waggery Town (Philip Duncan) is good!” 
commented Ricky. “It’s interesting because 
the dogs have their own town.” He then told 
the story. 

John liked Rough Riders Ho! (Rutherford 
Montgomery) as well as Sea Snake (Stephen 
Meader). “They are about World War Il and 
they are exciting. It’s interesting the kind of 
life they had—the Americans over there.” 

The class named these as their favorite 
fictional books—Robinson Crusoe (Defoe, re- 
written by James Baldwin), Homer Price 
(Robert McCloskey), Ben and Me, Mr. 
Wilmer (both by Robert Lawson), Stuart 
Little (E. B. White), Wild Bill Hickok, 
Friday the Arapaho Indian (both part of 
“American Adventure Series,” Wheeler Pub- 
lishing Co.), and Lassie Come-Home (Eric 
Knight). 

A fourth-grader has a very subtle sense of 
humor which can be developed through his 
reading. Dr. Seuss, Robert Lawson, and 
Robert McCloskey were the three “funny” 
authors who rang the bell with our nines. 
When we asked them whether they liked Dr. 
Seuss’s books there was a chorus of “yes” and 
then in quick succession: 

“Slapstick!” 

“Real crazy!” 

“About things we never heard of 

“He writes well.” 

“Stupid pictures 

“No, good pictures of stupid things.” 

“The illustrations are good—especially in 
McElligot’s Pool. 1 like the way he writes.” 
“He uses names we never heard of.” 


” 
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KE LIKE TO READ 


These children discuss favorite 
books with their teacher 


GRACE ROTZEL 


Principal 


JOAN PRICE 


Teacher, Grade 4 


The School in Rose Valley, Moylan, Pennsylvania 


Poetry has been popular only when read 
aloud, but story poems are enjoyed. Their 
favorites were “Casey at the Bat,” “The Face 
on the Barroom Floor,” “The Cremation of 
Sam McGee,” “Frankie and Johnny,” “The 
Highwayman,” “Jesse James.” 

Why is it that these children like to read 
so much? We suppose one reason is that part 
of every day since they came to school has 
been spent enjoying books. In every grade 
the teacher reads aloud every day and also 
each child has time for his own private silent 
reading. Reading outside the basic reading 
texts is started as soon as possible. Ability, of 
course, soars with increased interest. There 
are always available in the classroom books 
on many different topics. 

But perhaps the main reason is that read- 
ing gives each child a chance to enter into 
another place, to be with other people, to 
identify and to satisfy his need for and love 
of dramatization. 

These fourth-graders were very vocal on 
what books they had liked. But, they were 
never quite able to say 
why they liked reading 
in general. Over and over 
they repeated: 

“We love to read.” 

“It’s my favorite subject.” 
“It’s interesting.” 

“It’s a good pastime.” 
“It’s exciting.” 

“You feel yourself in it.” 


Angela 






Billy 


You feel yourself 
in it, 





He uses names we 
never heard of. 































Hoppy 
Youdon't know what 
will happen next. 


it's my favorite 
subject. 






Terry 
About things we 
never heard of— 
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Morry 


Good pictures of 
stupid things. 


Ricky 
They're about rea 
people and real 
places. 














John 

It's interesting the 
kind of life they 
had—the Ameri- 


cans over there. 
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FOR SINGING 


SONGS OF 
MR. SMALL 


By LOIS LEN- 
SKI. Music by 
Clyde R. Bulla. All 
the children who 
have grown to love Mr. Small 
can now j)0In him in singing 
about his many adv entures. Sim- 
ple tunes, many illustrations. 
Ages 4-7. $2.75 
GROWING UP 


TWO FOR A WALK 
By NATHAN KRAVETZ. 


Pictures by Garry MacKenzie. 
Two little boys go off exploring 
all by themselves while their 
mothers are busy. An appealing 
picture-book lesson in growing 
up. Ages 4-7. $2.50 


BEGINNING TO READ 


JIGGY LIKES 
NANTUCKET 
By JANE QUIGG. Pictures by 


Zhenya Gay. A summer in Nan 
tucket brings lots of fun to Sally, 
Peter and their dog, Jiggy, as 
they sail, fish, and even hold a 
carnival. Ages 6-10. $2.75 





FOR LAUGHING 


THE ROARY LION 
By RUTH HELM. Pictures by 


Mimi Love. A lion who roared all 

day for thirty-four days causes 

hilarious complications when 

Tommy takes him home from 

the zoo to find out why he roars. 

Ages 6-10. $2.25 
ADVENTURE 


JADE DRAGONS 


By FLORENCE WIGHTMAN 
ROWLAND. Pictures by Doug- 
las Gorsline. This timeless story 
of Chinese riverboat life details 
the many adventures of Wong 
Ting, who wanted to walk on 
the land. Ages 8-12. $2.75 


BIOGRAPHY 


VINCENT VAN GOGH 
By ELIZABETH RIPLEY. 


The author of Leonardo da Vinci 

and Michelangelo offers another 

distinguished biography, _ illus- 

trated with 34 photographs of 

van Gogh's paintings. Ages 10- 

16. $3.00 
All ABOUT DOGS 


THE DOG FAMILY 


By DOROTHY CHILDS 
HOGNER. Pictures by Nils 
Hogner. A companion volume to 

be Horse Family, this clearly 
und simply written book tells 
about different kinds of dogs, 
their history, present breeds and 
uses. Ages 10-14. $2.50 


NOTE: All Oxford juveniles for 
fall are cloth bound. 
Send for ovr Fall Circular 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
114 Fifth Avenue, New York {1 
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BOOK OF NURSERY AND MOTHER 


GOOSE RHYMES 


Compiled and illustrated by Marguerite De Angeli 
One of our best-known illustrators has made a large, beautiful book that elder people as well 


as children will love. There are nearly four hundred nursery rhymes and two hundred charm- 


ing pictures, many in soft colors. 
Every kindergarten should have a 
complete and beautiful Mother 
Goose like this. 


iges 3-6 Doubleday & Co.; $5.00 
Buildin 


Air, Water, Exercise, Good Health Habits, Good Safety Habits, Importance of 
Being Happy and Helpful. Very simply told for beginning readers. The pictures 
are delightful. 

Ages 5-; 


THE WET WORLD 

By Norma Simon, pictures by Jane Miller 

A lovely poetic book with the feeling of a wet 
world all around, told in first person the way a very 
little child would tell it. A wet world was outside, 
but a warm world waited inside “when I went 
home ...Goodnight, wet world.” Soft gray pic- 
tures look wet, too. 


{ges 3-6 J. B. Lippincott Co.; $2.00 


SPARKIE AND PUFF BALL 


Written and illustrated by Paul Brown 
This picture book in bright colors tells how Sparkie’s dream came Two 
true. He went to a real ranch where he met Puff Ball, a pony with 
a mind of his own. Sparkie learned a great deal about riding and 
horses. Both pictures and story are interesting to children. 


iges 7-9 


TOUGH ENOUGH 

Written and illustrated by Ruth and Latrobe 
Carroll 

Tough Enough, Beanie’s dog, caused so much 
trouble no one except Beanie liked him. All end- 
ed well when he proved himself a hero. The 
lovely pictures, full spread on almost every page, 
teil the story almost as much as the words. 


dges 7-10 Oxford University Press; $2:75 





IMPUNITY JANE 

By Rumer Codden, illustrated by Adrienne 
idams 

Jane was a china doll, four inches high. 
She was passed from one girl to another 
through several generations. Always she 
longed to see the world. When a little boy 
put her in his pocket she had delightful 
adventures with a lively gang of boys. 


iges 7-11 Viking Press; $2.50 


THE TRUE BOOK OF HEALTH 
By Olive V. Haynes, pictures by Mary Cehr 
This book, of an interesting series, is a first approach to health habits. It includes: 


g the Body for Health, Best Building Foods, Importance of Sleep, Fresh 


Childrens Press: $2.00 





BETSY AND THE CIRCUS 
Written and illustrated by Carolyn 
Haywood 





Children will welcome Betsy back 
with her amusing adventures. They 





will love especially the birthday party 





given for the school policeman, Billy’s 
Easter Egg, Betsy’s birthday present 





for her mother, because they them- 
selves might do the same _ things. 





new friends are _ introduced. 
Excellent for third- and fourth-grade 
readers, both boys and girls. 

dges 8-12 Wm. Morrow Co.; $2.95 


Charles Scribner's Sons; $2.50 


BEYOND THE PAWPAW TREES 

Written and illustrated by Palmer Brown 

On lavender blue days something wonderful always happened to Anna 
Lavinia. It was on just such a day she set out to visit Aunt Sophia. 
This is the beginning of a wonderful adventure in which everything 
comes out the way a child would like it, including finding her long- 
lost father. The characters are a child’s-eye view of adults. It is 
quite the delightfulest story in a long time. Lovely nonsense. 

{ges 6-10 Harper & Brothers; $2.50 


SKEET 

By Mary Russell, illustrated by Jeanne C. Manget 

A lovable little burro, leader of a string used to carry supplies 
up a mountain trail, was sold to a rancher when a good road was 
built. One day a little boy got on his back and wanted to see the 
world. Skeet took him to his mountain trail. Divided into short 
chapters, making it interesting to beginning readers. 

iges 6-8 Little, Brown & Co.; $2.00 


BALLET FOR MARY 

Written and illustrated by Emma L. Brock 

She was called Sudden Mary because she moved so fast she broke 
things. When she wanted to take ballet lessons the family thought 
the house would fall down. To their surprise, Mary was good. 
There is se much fun and such nice family feeling that children love 
it. It will interest children who need urging to read. 

Ages 7-10 Alfred A. Knopf Co.; $2.50 


CAPTURED WORDS: THE STORY OF A GREAT INDIAN 
By Frances Williams Browin, illustrated by L. F. Bjorklund 


Important for its subject rather than its 


literary quality, this story of the great Indian, 


Sequoya, and his dream of a written language, should interest children. Though he was mis- 


understood by his own people at first, they 
iges 9-12 
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finally were very proud. 


Aladdin Books; $1.75 








BOOKS 


Reviewed by 
Phyllis Fenner 


Librarian, Plandome Road School, 
Manhasset, Long Island, New York 


ALL ABOUT THE INSECT WORLD 

By Ferdinand C. Lane, illustrated by Matthew Kalmenoff 
An authority on six-legged creatures gives a vivid account of a great variety of insects from the 
tiniest to the largest. Each account is written in a fascinating style with many little details not 
usually found, and illustrated with large, clear, admirable drawings, showing just what each 
insect is like. Well indexed, large type, looks readable, and is. 


Ages 10-14 





A LAND DIVIDED 

By John F. Hayes, illustrated by 
Fred J. Finley 

There have been few books for chil- 


dren about the Acadians so it is espe- 


cially fortunate to have this one that 
is so good. In 1755 when the British 
were having trouble with French set- 
tlers in Nova Scotia, Michael, aged 
fourteen, who had an Acadian mother 
and British father, was right in the 
middle of the tragedy. Michael went 
to find his father reported lost. There 
are battles and escapes. There is fair- 
ness to both sides. 

Ages 10-15 Westminster Press; $2.50 


HAWAII: GEM OF THE PACIFIC 
By Oscar Lewis, illustrated by Stephen Medoey 


Outstanding Selections 


Random House; $1.95 


BLUE CANYON HORSE 

By Ann Nolan Clark, illustrated by Allan Houser 
A young mare ran away from her Indian boy owner to join a band of wild 
horses, but when spring came she returned to security with her colt. It is very 
moving in its poetic simplicity, expressing the yearning of the horse for free- 
dom, and the loneliness of the boy. The illustrations, by an Indian artist, 
are lovely in soft colors, full of action and feel of the country. 


TO SEE THE QUEEN 
By Katherine Gibson, illustrated by Clotilde Embree Funk 

“It isn’t the crown on the head, but the head under the crown that makes 
a good queen.” Princess Isabella of Franc 
Richard II. Spoiled, but intelligent, she desired to become a good queen. 
The shepherd, Sparrow, and his golden cat came into her life in a strange 
and amusing way to show her how to be a real queen. A _ beautiful, 
beautiful story, full of meat and wisdom and delightful humor. 

Ages 8-12 


THE RISE OF THE THUNDERER 

By Tom Galt, illustrated by John Mackey 

The old Greek story of the Creation, the formation 
of the earth, beginnings of people, and how the 
gods struggled to control heaven and man. This is 
as vital and forceful a telling as I have ever read, 
full of drama and beauty. Children will enjoy 
having it read to them, and it will lead them to 
read other myths and legends. 


Thomas Y. Crowell Co.; $3.00 


With Hawaii much in the news it is fine to have such an interesting book about 
it, and so full of the kind of information children want to know: where the 


islands are, early history, Hawaii today. In the back is a glossary of Hawaiian 
words, and an index. Illustrations are interesting. 


Ages 10-16 


THE FIRST BOOK OF MUSIC 

By Gertrude Norman, pictures by Richard Gackenbach 

Music from primitive beginnings to the present, explaining the basic 
ideas of theory, harmony, rhythm. 
composers, lists of recordings, descriptions of orchestral instruments, 


and even easy pieces to play on the piano, are included. 


All ages 





Brief biographical facts about 


Franklin Watts Co.; $1.75 


Viking Press; $2.75 


e came to England to marry 


Longmans, Green & Co.; $2.50 


GALLANT COLT 


By William Campbell Gault 


Random House; $1.50 


An unusually good story of the race 


track, with Denny who wants to ride 
Endeavor in the great Cavanaugh race, 
and his friend, Jeff, a horsetrainer, 


lovable 


graders. 
Ages 11 


Roy Publishers, 30 E. 74th 


but unreliable. A book of 


heartaches and humor. The characters 
and story stay with you. It is worthy 
to be read aloud to sixth- or seventh- 


-16 E. P. Dutton Co.; $2.75 


CAROLS FOR THE TWELVE DAYS OF CHRISTMAS 
Compiled and arranged by Percy M. Young 
Fifty carols are arranged in sequence for the twelve days of Christmas, together 
with appropriate Bible verses. The author also gives historical data. The selec- 
tion is based on melodic beauty and ease of performance. It will be useful in 
production of Nativity plays and carol services. 


Families and schools 


St., New York 21; $3.50 
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-WITH THESE BOOKS 
FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 


With a Wig, 
With a Wag 


and Other American 
Folk Tales 


By JEAN COTHRAN. Illustrated by 
Currrorp N. Geary. A former chil- 
dren’s librarian tells fifteen famil- 
iar and unfamiliar American folk 
tales. $2.50 


Many Worlds: Ss °"¢ ° 


By EDITH RASKIN, Science teacher, 
Seward Park High School, New 
York City. Jllustrated by ANNE 
MaRiE JAvUSS, and with photo- 
graphs. The drama of invisible 
forces in the universe: time, the in- 
ner atom, microbes, etc., and how 
they affect the visible world. Teen 
ages. $3.50 


Mixups and Fixups: 
New-fangled Animal Stories 
by EVELYN WEISS, teacher, fifth 
grade, P.S. 161, Brooklyn, New 
York. Jllustrated by KATHLEEN 
ELGIN. A delightfully entertaining 
collection of humorous animal 
stories. Ages 8-11. $2.50 


The Important Pockets 


of Pau By LILIAN MOORE, for- 
merly staff member, Bureau of 
Curriculum Research, New York 
City Board of Education. Drawings 
by Witu1amM D. Hayes. The fun 
that his bulging pockets brought to 
Paul. “A sympathetically told story 
small boys are sure to like and un- 
derstand.”—Chicago Tribune. Ages 
8-11. $2.75 


‘3 Never Too 
ff. Young to Earn 


; By ADRIAN A. PARADIS. 
Illustrated by GENIA. Suggestions 
for 101 part-time jobs for high- 
school girls. Bibliography and in- 
dex. Ages 12-15. $2.75 


The Green Song 4, poris 


TROUTMAN PLENN. Drawings by 
PAUL GALDONE. A story full of 
gentle satire and humor about Pepe, 
the Puerto Rican tree frog. “Pepe’s 
travels ... afford a commentary on 
the times as well as a story of ad- 
venture.”—N.Y. Herald Tribune 
Book Review. Ages 8-12. $2.50 


Snow for Christmas 


By VERNON BOWEN. Illustrated by 
KurT WIESE. The author-artist 
team of The Wonderful Adventures 
of Ting Ling tell the hilarious story 
of a boy inventor who made it snow 
for Christmas—but couldn’t make 
it stop! Ages 7-10. $2.50 


All Ready for Winter 


By LEONE ADELSON, teacher, kin- 
dergarten, P.S. 47. New York City. 
Drawings by KATHLEEN ELGIN. 
The fascinating ways in which 
birds and animals prepare for zero 
weather. Ages 5-8. $2.00 


Write for free catalog 


David McKay Company, Inc. 


55 Fifth Avenue, New York 3, N. Y. 
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The Tall Book of Christmas 


Pictures by Gertrude Elliott Espenscheid. 
Selected by Dorothy Hall Smith. Christ- 
mas stories, poems, carols — tradi- 
tiona! and modern in a popular 
and cherished format. 44 pages in 
full color and 44 pages in black and 
white. 5% x 12%. 88 pages. Boards. 
Ages 4-8. $1.00 


Jenny’s Birthday Book 


By Esther Averill. Jenny now appears 
in an exciting new picture book in 4 
colors! “A must for the many fans 
of Jenny Linsky ... describes the fine 
celebration that the other cats give 
Jenny on her birthday.”—Publishers’ 
Weekly. Pictures by the author. 
10x7*%% (oblong), 32 pages, 16 in four 
colors, 16 in black and white. Ages 
4-7. Boards with cloth spine. $2.00 

Cloth Library ed. $2.50 


Beyond the Pawpaw Trees 


The Story of Anna Lavinia 


Ae 


Two Little Bears 


By Yila. A stunning picture-story 
Sool by the famous artist-photog- 
rapher of The Sleepy Little Lion 
and The Duck. 39 photographs. 
9% x 11%. 32 pages. Boards with 
cloth spine. Ages 4-6, $2.50 

Cloth Library ed. $3.00 


The Wheel on the School 


By Meindert DeJong. The author of 
Shadrach and Hurry Home, 
Candy, two of the ALA’s Distin- 
guished Children’s Books of 1953 
and runners-up for the Newbery 
Award, tells how six Dutch school 
children bring the storks to their 
village. 44 wash drawings by Mau- 
rice Sendak. 5% x8. 312 pages. 
Ages 10 up. Cloth. $2.75 


To a Different Drum 


The Story of Henry David Thoreav 
By Charles Norman. “For young 
readers this will personalize Tho- 


reau, the man who wrote Walden 
... A dignified tribute to the man 
of terse truths and basic ele- 
ments.””— VIRGINIA KIRKUs. Pic- 
tures by Margaret Bloy Graham, 
5% x 8%. 128 pages. Ages 12 up. 
Cloth. $2.50 


All the Year Round 


By Mabel Lovise Robinson. An en- 
gaging book of nature observa- 
tions through a year. Pictures by 
Aldren A. Watson, 5% x 8%. 128 
pages. Cloth. Ages 12 up. $2.50 


By Palmer Brown. About a little girl’s journey to her aunt who lives in a 


mirage. “A fantasy that shimmers 
— VIRGINIA mo s. 


pages, Ages 6-10. Cloth. 





HARPER 


75 pen and ink drawings by the author. 5x 7%. 


& BROTHERS 





like its own sunny surroundings.” 
128 
$2.50 
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WISH ON THE 
MOON 

By Berta and Elmer Hade: 
All Mrs. McGinty’s little 
animal friends help her 
to get her wish...a 


beautiful spring garden. 
Ages 4-6 $2.75 


THE CROOKED 
‘COLT 

By C. W. Anderson 

The picture story of a 
weak little cole who 
learned to run and gal- 





THE SUGARBUSH 
FAMILY 

By Miriam E. Mason 

A large, happy-go-lucky 
family solve a mystery 
and discover they have 
a very surprising neigh- 
bor. Ages 8-12 $2.00 


THE 

SOD HOUSE 

By Elizabeth Coatsworth 
About a family of new 
citizens who migrated 
to Kansas during the 


c d ev ] ce. bolition period. 
Agate $200 awa 810- $200 

as A) be 
JOURNEY TO MR. PETERSAND’S 
ANKARA CATS 


By Marjorie Darling and 
Raymond Creekmore 

About a little Turkish 
shepherd boy and the 
memorable trip he made 
to his country’s capital 


Ages 8-10 $2.25 60 Fifth Ave., 


rik 


She 
Macmillan 
Company 


INSTRUCTOR, 


By Lowvis Slobodkin 
About the cats on Fire- 
fly Island, and their de- 
voted friend who turned 
them from strays into 
family pets. 

$2.00 


N.Y. 11,N.¥. Ages 6-10 
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M Iss scoccin—The Women’s 
National Book Association is hon- 
ored in having you here, Mrs. 
Roosevelt, to talk about books and 
reading. We know that young peo- 
ple in the United States are very 
fortunate in their opportunities 
for formal education and their 
easy access to books. But it is well 
to remember that many persons 
whose formal education was in- 
terrupted or limited, have found 
books the open door to further 
education. From your autobi- 
ography we know that you read 


very eagerly when you were a 
little girl. Perhaps I should start 
off by asking you whether you 


feel that your formal education 
or your informal reading bene- 
fited you most. 

Mrs. ROOSEVELT—Well, I think 
my informal reading really started 
the interest in much that I had 
an opportunity to learn through 
formal education, but I have 
found that one of the most im- 
portant things that we can acquire 
through a formal education is 
curiosity about a great many 
things. Of course, I think a great 
many people who have very little 
opportunity for formal education 
have still been among the best 
educated people in the world be- 
cause they read. Sometimes they 
had only a few books, but these 
just happened to be—Abraham 
Lincoln for instance, in his early 
days—very good books, and they 
really read and mastered them, 
reading them over and over again, 
and I think that has happened 
to a number of people, but of 
course, as soon as those people 
had access to more books, it 
opened up more avenues of inter- 
est and more of the world to them. 

I was talking with a group of 
college students the other day in 
an area of the United States where 
the Textbook Committee has been 
what I would call slightly restric- 
tive. It first suggested that Robin 
Hood be removed from schools; 
then it suggested that one of the 
new readers, which had stories 
from well-known authors, should 
be removed because it would en- 





courage Something, I 
believe, 
Twain’s Huckleberry Finn and 
Tom Sawyer would lead one to 
truancy, you see. Now I just don’t 
understand these things. These 
young people in college were ask- 
ing me what | thought, and I said 
| am the worst person you could 
ask because I was turned loose in 
my grandfather's library and no- 
body ever said don’t read any- 
thing, so it was for me the naturai 
thing to read everything that came 
my way. The only censorship was 
that occasionally, when I asked 
difficult questions and my elders 
thought I was too young to under- 
stand, a book would disappear. 

Miss s.—-This really brings up 
another question. Do you believe, 
if a child is turned loose to read 
all kinds of books, that possibly 
the good outweighs the bad and 
that a certain critical judgment 
develops from exposure to all 
kinds of books, with perhaps a 
little guidance? 

mrs, R.—I think so, for you see, 
it happened that my grandfather’s 
library had a lot of theological 
books because he was interested 
in theological questions, and of 
those books, the Dore Illustrated 
Bible was probably the only one 
I really enjoyed very much; but 
all the classics were on those 
shelves and I would never have 
read them in later life. But be- 
fore I was fifteen, I read all of 
Dickens, all of Scott, Thackeray, 
and much else besides. It was a 
wonderful background to have 
and later I could read sometimes 
to my children and cut, because I 
had read them as a youngster 
very carefully. 

miss s.—Children and_teen- 
agers today very often do not have 
libraries in their homes, so the 
question arises as to whether pub- 
lic and school libraries can in any 
way take the place of those home 
libraries. 

mrs. R.—Yes, I think they can, 
especially {@ those children 
whose families cannot afford to 
have a great many books, for 
books cost a great deal of money 


truancy. 
on the order of Mark 















AN INTERVIEW by 


MARGARET SCOGGIN 


Tell me, 


ROOSEVELT 


unless you can get them in 
the inexpensive editions. I 
think that libraries can be- 
come a habit with children 
and they should become a 
habit. 

Miss s.—When you were a 
child, were there tasks you 
had to accomplish before you 
were permitted to read? 

mrs. R.—Of course I always 
had to do my lessons first, and 
I did have certain definite 
household tasks, but, oh, how 
fast I did them! 

Miss s.—There is another 
question, too—there is always 
a problem about reading for 
fun. Would you say that in 
general people can read for 
fun sometimes, or should they 
always have a purpose in their 
reading? 

mrs. R.—I think all reading is 
fun actually. I never thought of 
reading for any other purpose 
except that in late years I have 
had to read a great many govern- 
ment documents, and also I have 
had to read a great many people’s 
manuscripts, and I find those 
quite difficult at times. 

Miss s.—Do books still play a 
large part in your life? 

mrs. R.—Oh, yes, and when you 
get a book that you really enjoy 
—I have just been reading a 
book on India that Mr. Bowles has 
written, and I have enjoyed that 
very much, A wonderful book 
an Ambassador’s report. 

Miss s.—Undoubtedly, in your 
childhood you must have found 
that adults who loved books 
helped you a great deal. Can you 
think of some books you met 
through the recommendation of 
adults that you trusted? 

mrs. R.— Well, I had an aunt 
who was very fond of poetry and 
she loved to read poetry aloud. 
We read aloud a great deal when 
I was a child and I was introduced 
to a great many books that I prob- 
ably would not have read by my- 
self, a great many biographies that 
perhaps I would not have thought 
of. But the things that were read 
aloud were fun, and I got a great 
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deal of education that way be- 
cause the elders would tell me 
things that stimulated me to go 
on into other lines. 

Miss s.—You probably have 
met many women who depended 
a great deal on books for their 
education and of course in the 
literary and educational field I 
can think of a few myself, like 
Mary McLeod Bethune, Constance 
Lindsay Skinner, and Katherine 
Cornell, but would you say that 
you met some women in national 
affairs and international affairs 
who read? 

mrs, R.—Oh, yes, I have met 
women in France and in many 
areas of the world who could 
never have acquired an education 
without books, so that books have 
been an open door for them. Of 
course, we have talked about 
women, but there have been many 
men too. As you go back, of 
course, into the early days, if the 
men had not read books—look at 
Thomas Jefferson’s library, look 
at all of the libraries that they 
had at that time—it wae because 
they loved books and they loved 
to read. 

Miss s.—You can _ probably 
name some people today in the 
field of government and politics 
who have gotten (See next page) 
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I believe you'll agree that supplementary reading books should 
entertain as they teach. That is what you'll find in the books [ve 
chosen to tell you about here. Interest—excitement—popularity 


—education. Better order some now. 


Becky Carr 


Live Numbers for Your Book Shelves 





NEW BUCKY BUTTON BOOKS—McCall 


In the Button family, Edith McCall has created a rollick- 


ing, homey, fun-loving family in easy to read stories 
< planned to meet children’s interests, abilities, and needs. 
4 They are alive with children’s excitement and adventure. 

Bucky Button—Preprimer—48 Pages $1.28 
— The Buttons at the Zoo—Preprimer—48 pages $1.28 
a The Buttons and the Pet Parade—Primer—44 pees $1.32 





Cowboy Sam—Primer. 64 pages 

Cowboy Sam and Porky—Primer. 64 pages 
Cowboy Sam and Shorty—Gr. 1. 68 pages 
Cowboy Sam and Freddy—Gr. 1. 68 pages 
Cowboy Som and The Fair—Gr. 2. 96 pages 
Cowboy Sam and The Rodeo—Gr. 2. 96 pages 
Cowboy Sam and The Rustiers—Gr. 3. 128 pages 
Cowboy Sam and The Indians—Gr. 3. 128 pages 


THE JERRY BOOKS—Battle 


A group of progressive beginner books that appeal to 
children because they picture and tell about every- 
day things and happenings with which they are acquaint- 
ed. They can really “live” these stories which are told in 
standard word lists so they accent any reading program. 


youn 


Illustrated in color. 

Jerry—Preprimer. 48 pages 

Jerry Goes Riding—Primer. 64 pages 

Jerry Goes Fishing—Grade 1. 64 pages 

Jerry Goes on a Picnic—Grade 2. 96 pages 
Jerry Goes to the Circus—Grade 3. 128 pages 


eo) High Interest—Easy Reading! 
COWBOY SAM BOOKS—Chandler 


For youngsters who live and breathe cowboy life, these 
easy-to-read books capture the flavor of the West. Nor is 
there anything “dude” about Cowboy Sam or his adven- 
tures. He is one of the most lovable, cheery persons—one 
whose logic will have good influence on his readers, 





$1.28 
$1.28 
$1.32 
$1.32 
$1.40 


Beaks Jor Older Children 


Planned reading for 4th to 10th grades with informative and educational themes, both 


historical and geographical. 


NEIGHBORS AROUND THE WORLD—Comfort—Battle 


Social study books to expand children’s horizons through knowledge of the world today 
The accent is on the timely concept that our world neighbors are more alike than differ- 
ent. In sharing their adventures readers gain respect and understanding for other peoples. 


Kish of India 
To London, to London 


Alpine Paths 
Forests and Fiords 


Temple Town to Tokyo 
Here's Carlos of Mexico 


Each book. 128 Pages $1.68 


CHILDREN OF EARLY AMERICA 
Mildred H. Comfort 


Stories—historically accurate—of colonial and 
pioneer times, seen through the activities of 
children. Provide a fascinating approach to be- 
ginning American history. For 4th and 5th 
grades—but intensely interesting to advanced 
rades. Illustrated. Each, 192 pp. $1.64. 


AMERICANS IN ACTION 


An educational and entertaining group of bi- 
ographies (10 in each book) telling the story 


of America by the lives and activities of its 
great men. Full of life and action to please 
5th to 8th graders. Illustrated. Each book 


192 pp. $1.68 

Builders for Progress 
Fighters for Freedom 
Leaders of the Frontier 
Latin American Leaders 


All books shipped postpaid. 


Write for Catalog 55 of Good Books for Children fully describing these 
and many other titles, 


BECKLEY-CARDY 
1904 N. NARRAGANSETT | « 
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Tell me, MRS. ROOSEVELT ... 


much of their knowledge through 
informal reading in books. 

mrs. k.—My husband did. My 
husband began as a little bit of 
a boy; he always told his mother 
that it was quite ridiculous if you 
could not do two things at once. 
So she would read aloud to him 


VIKING 


and he would, at the same time, 
look at Audubon pictures. Fre- 
quently he did several things at 
the same time, like studying his 
stamps from the maps while she 
was reading aloud; and he him- 
self read the whole dictionary 
once because it was so interest- 


ing. I think that, for a boy, is 
amazing! 

miss s.—Did you, from your 
own reading, and from the read- 
ing of people whom you came in 
contact with, develop any ideas 
about children’s reading that you 
would be willing to state? 

mrs. R.— Well, I think there are 
wonderful books for children to- 
day. For instance, I have been on 


JUNIOR BOOKS 1954. 





BEADY BEAR 
Story and Pictures 
By DON FREEMAN 
A funny, lovable, 


bear marches through th 
perfect good 





stuffed 


story 


2.00 


night” 
Agea 3-6 


pages > a 


romeo ‘on 
MIKE’S HOUSE 
By JULIA L. SAUER 
Illustrated by Don Freeman 

A real and spontaneous little story that will be 
loved especially by the adventurous child, who, 
ike ita young hero, his way in all 


weather to the library Picture Book Hour.” 
T) Horn Book. Ages 8-6 $2.50 


makes 


WONDERFUL THINGS! 
Story and Pictures by ZHENYA GAY 


the won- 
pictures, 
catch the 
barnyard 
8-6 $2.50 


in discovering all 
world. The 
drawn, 
play in 
iges 


A foal’s delight 
lers of his brand-new 
beautifully and precisely 
pringtime feeling of 
und meadow 


THE LOUDEST NOISE IN 
THE WORLD 


By BENJAMIN ELKIN 
Illustrated by James Daugherty 


his 


The birthday of Prince Hulla-Baloo! “A truly 
listinguished picture book for young and old.” 
Pouty Gooowtn Chicago Tribune 

Ages 4-7 $2.50 


PROFESSOR BULL’S 
UMBRELLA 


By WILLtiaAM LIPKIND and 
CEORCES SCHREIBER 


A runaway umbrella and a mad, merry pursuit 
Charming full-color pictures on every page by 
Georges 7 


Ages 4-7 2.50 
PLENTY TO WATCH 


By mirsu and TARO YASHIMA 


Schreiver 


A glimpse of the peaceful, busy life in a Japa- 
nese village, told with words fresh as rain 
und colors alive with light Ages 4-8 $2.51 


HIMSELF AND BURLAP 
ON TV 
Story and Pictures by 


Himself and Burlap have a marvelous time 
competing with each other as the clowns of a 


TV. Ages 5-8 $2.00 


MORGAN DENNIS 


log show on 


BLUE CANYON HORSE 
By ANN NOLAN CLARK 
Illustrated by Allan Houser 


A story of a young mare who fled from her 
canyon pasture to join the wild herd, and of 
the Indian boy who loved her, told in singing 
words and sun-filied pictures 7-11 2.75 


Ages 7- 
HURRY, SKURRY, AND 
FLURRY 
By mary and CONRAD BUFF 
Illustrated by Conrad Buff 


$2.75 


\ lovely story in free verse of forest life 
through the seasons with three baby squirrels 
Large, brown drawings Ages 5-8 $2.75 


IMPUNITY JANE 
By RUMER GODDEN 


Illustrated by Adrienne Adams 


THE TOUGH WINTER 


Written and Illustrated by ronert LAWSON 


The animals of Rabbit Hill live the harsh win- 
ter through with humor and ingenuity. A per- 
fect combination of story and Mr. Lawson's 
most beautiful drawings. All ages $3.00 


HOBO HILL 


By ELIZABETH PHILBROOK 
Illustrated by Don Freeman 


How a gang of sixth-grade boys struggle to 
keep their favorite rendezvous spot from being 
torn down for a highway. Ages 8-11 $2. 


THE GIANT 
Written and Illustrated by 
PENE DU BOIS 


Somewhere in Europe is a boy giant seven sto- 
ries high! A very tall tale. Ages 9-13 $2.75 


WILLIAM 


THE SILVER CURLEW 
By ELEANOR FARJEON 
Illustrated by Ernest Shepard 


"The magic is here for every play-loving, 
nonsense-loving, fairy-tale-loving child of any 
age.”"—-ANNE C. MOORE, Ages 9-13 $2.75 


TRAIN FOR TIGER LILY 


By LOUISE RILEY 
Illustrated by Christine Price 


Five young passengers step off a very special 
train one morn into an enchanted circle. Full 


of black and white magic. Ages 9-12 $2.50 


THE GOOD-LUCK TREE 
Written and Illustrated by HEDVIG COLLIN 
“Three girls build their own house near Copen- 


a tasty slice of Danish life and youth- 
KIRKUS. Ages 10-13 $2.50 


hagen 
ful enthusiasm.’’—v. 


BILL BERGSON LIVES 
DANGEROUSLY 


By ASTRID LINDGREN 
Illustrated by Don Freeman 


witnesses a murder, and a 
new for Bill Bergson and his 
friends to solve. Narrow eseapes for these 
amusing, quick-witted children. Ages 10-13 $2.50 


Eva-Lotta almost 


case evolves 


HAY-FOOT, STRAW-FOOT 


Written and Illustrated by ERICK BERRY 


The gay, humorous adventures of a whistling 
irummer boy at a recruiting fort during the 


French and Indian Wars. Agea 10-14 $2.50 


BLACK LIGHTNING 
By DENIS CLARK 
Illustrated by C. Gifford Ambler 


Ceylon is the backdrop for this swift-moving 
story of a black leopard. “A distinguished 
book.""—Publishers’ Weekly. Ages 10-14 $2.50 


SPEED OF THE REINDEER 
By CARL WILHELMSON 

Illustrated by 

Rafaello Busoni 


An absorbing story of life in ‘ 
a Lapland village, and of how 4 
the boy Mikko helped to find 


Introducing the most engaging doll in many a the thieves who had stolen 
long day-Impunity Jane, who almost cracked Onni his master’s beloved 
with wishing to live in somebody's pocket and white reindeer Beautifully 
see the world Ages 7-11 $2.50 llustrated igea 10-13 $2.50 
r . y “ wo ~ 
THE VIKING PRESS 
Send for complete illustrated catalogue ° 
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THE FRIENDLY FORESTS 
By ALMA CHESNUT MOORE 
Illustrated by 

Matthew Kalmenoff 


picture of America's 
their past, present, 
Ages 9-13 $2.50 





A graphic 
woodlands : 
and future. 


SNOW 
By THELMA HARRINGTON BELL 
Illustrated by Corydon Bell 


The whole story of snow, clearly told—how it 
is formed, types and sizes of flakes, bencfits 
and dangers of snow to man. Ages 9-13 $2.50 


WONDERS OF THE HUMAN 


BODY 
Written and Illustrated by 
ANTHONY RAVIELLI 


Interesting, accurate text and clear drawings 
in two colors describe the basic workings of 
the human body. Ages 9-13 $2.50 


THE JOHNNY CAKE MINE 


By DALE WHITE 
Illustrated by Richard Bennett 


The triumphs and hardships of two teenage 
boys who strike silver in Montana in 1870 and 
grow up with a mining town there. 

Ages 12-16 $2.75 


THE WRECK OF THE 
SAGINAW 


By KEITH ROBERTSON 
Illustrated by Jack Weaver 


“A topping good sea story, a thriller whose 
main facts are true...offers boys of eleven 
up good reading.”"—-N. Y. Herald Tribune. $2.50 


I KNOW A CITY 
By KATHERINE B. SHIPPEN 
Illustrated by Robin King 


“The city is New York. The story of how it 
grew is superbly told...for anyone, New 
Yorker or not.""—N. Y. Times. Ages 11-15 $2.75 


THREE STUFFED OWLS 


By KEITH ROBERTSON 
Illustrated by Jack Weaver 


One football-playing pig, two sixteen-year-old 
detectives, and three stuffed owls solve a 
mystery that ends with international implica- 
tions and diamond smuggling. Ages 12-16 $2.50 


THE COLUMBUS CANNON 


By HERBERT BEST 
Illustrated by Erick Berry 


The strange object Gil and his friends found 
under a reef while spear-fishing turns out to 
be a footnote to history. A colorful story set 
in the West Indies. Ages 12-16 $2.50 


MAN UNDER WATER 
Written and Illustrated by HENRY BILLINGS 


Exploits under water from man’s earliest at- 
tempts to remain submerged to the building of 
the atomic submarines. Ages 12-16 $3.00 


MEN OF OTHER PLANETS 
By KENNETH HEUER 
Illustrated by R. T. Crane 


“I have read this book with much interest and 
have found it intelligent, stimulating, and 
critical.”—-ALBERT EINSTEIN. Ages 12-18 $3.00 


ENGINEERS’ DREAMS 
By WILLy LEY 
Illustrated by Isami Kashiwagi 


“A book to stir the imagination of our future 
engineers." —Saturday Review. Ages 12-18 $3.50 


18 East 48th Street, New York 17, N.Y. 








the Board, as you know, for the 
Junior Literary Guild. There are 
books telling about the world and 
all sorts of things in this country. 
I think that a child should have 
a chance to really read classics be- 
cause classics are a background 
which every child should have. 

Miss s.—You believe, I think, 
that parents, themselves, should 
read and try to spark the enthusi- 
asm of their children. 

mrs. R.—-Yes, I think it would 
be dreadful to live in a house 
where the parents did not read. 

Miss s.—We have a saying, in 
my profession, that there would 
be fewer reluctant readers among 
children and young people if 
there were fewer reluctant read- 
ers among adults. 

mrs, R.— Well, I just don’t know 
what would happen in households 
where parents did not read. I 
had so many interests develop 
through reading. 

Miss s.—You probably would 
net be willing to go on record 
saying that either formal educa- 
tion or wide reading is the more 
important, but how would you 
say they go together? 

mrs. R.— Well, I would not say 
that either is more important 
than the other, but I would say 
that they complement each other 
and are absolutely essential to 
each other. 

Miss s.—The Women’s National 
Book Association thanks you very 
much, Mrs. Roosevelt, for your 
comments on books and reading. 
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ANNE IZARD 


Children’s Librarian, 
Public Library, 
Mount Vernon, New York 


How wonderful it would be 
if we could find a magic reci- 
pe that would always be ef- 
fective in encouraging boys 
and girls to read! But there 
is no magic unless we count 
on the magic of our own en- 
thusiasm for books. The chil- 
dren catch that in classes, 
story hours, assembly pro- 
grams, meetings with authors, 
in thousands of individual 
book talks as we help them 
choose books. Add to those 
enthusiasms the help of book 
lists, bookmarks, an inviting 
library with an orderly shelf 
arrangement. 

Stir in the best book col- 
lection that money can buy, 
books you have read yourself. 
Mix in a large dose of pa- 
tience to wait for results and 
the wisdom to know when to 
speak and when to be silent. 
Garnish with exhibits, includ- 
ing work of the children. 
Cook with faith in the power 
of books and children. Serve 
with a smile. Miracles can 
happen! 
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WHEN 


CHILDREN 
SELECT 
BOOKS 


NTHUSIASM for coming to the 

school library is a reflection 
of equally enthusiastic activi- 
ties in the classroom. The alert 
librarian knows what is taking 
place in the classroom and capi- 
talizes on it to help boys and 
girls discover books that will suit 
their particular interests, needs, 
and abilities. Modern teaching 
methods that rely on a variety of 
learning materials, and the vast 
body of literature now being 
written especially for children, 
combine to bring the work of the 
teacher and librarian ever more 
closely together. 


A Study of Butterflies 


There are many good examples 
of teacher-librarian co-operation. 
Take, for instance, the fourth- 
grade teacher who mounted a 
group of colored pictures on the 
classroom bulletin board, hoping 
to create an interest in the study 
of butterflies. The attention of 
the children was immediately 
attracted by the display, and on 
the following day several butter- 
flies were brought to school. What 
kind were they? Not all the but- 
terflies could be identified in the 
science textbooks, charts, pam- 
phlets, pictures, and dictionaries 
available in the classroom. Their 
search led the children to the 
library. 

In anticipation of their need, 
the librarian had prepared an 
eye-catching display of book jack- 
ets and had put out some books 
that might have otherwise been 
overlooked. Using the card cata- 
logue, too, the children soon lo- 
cated many useful books—-The 
First Book of Bugs by Margaret 
Williamson, Insects by Herbert 
Zim, What Butterfly Is It? by 
Anna Pistorius. 

Magazines were not overlooked 
in the search for information. In 
the American Red Cross 
one child found a story about 
monarch butterflies, which fly 
back each season to the same 
grove of pine trees in California. 
When she had told the story to 
the class, a second, more intensive 
search for interesting facts about 
butterflies was begun. Through 
the Reader's Guide to Periodical 
Literature, the librarian was able 
to find several other magazines 


N ews, 


in which the class found helpful 
information. 


Traveling by Book 


Another teacher sought the 
help of the librarian in enriching 
the fifth-grade social-studies unit. 
The class had decided to read its 
way across America on the backs 
of books. Books also were used 
as a time machine by which boys 
and girls read themselves back in- 
to history to rediscover and re- 
explore America. 

The Dewey Decimal System 
became a road map of reading. In 
most of the various classifications, 
pupils found books to supplement 
what they were learning from 
their textbooks—books on travel 
and biography as well as history. 
As the Louisiana Purchase was 
studied, the children found On 


the Trail with Lewis and Clark. 
Of Courage Undaunted, and the 
Facts, pic- 


Louisiana Purchase. 





ELENORA ALEXANDER 


Supervisor of Library Services, 
Public Schools, Houston, Texas 


tures, poems, and stories in these 
books helped enliven the events 
of history. Some of the children 
were surprised to discover how 
much geography and history can 
be learned from fiction. 

What New England was like 
became clearer as they dug clams 
with Sally in One Morning in 
Maine. In reading Sugar Bush, 
which has Vermont as its setting, 
their tongues watered for the 
taste of maple syrup over melted 
snow. With Laura Ingalls Wilder, 
they relived the experiences of a 
little girl on the frontier. 
Lenski’s regional stories took the 
young travelers into various parts 
of the United States. 

In looking for unusual out-of- 
the-way road signs, they came up- 
on the music section in the li- 
brary. There they found rollick- 
ing American folk songs telling 
the story of our country, and sto- 
ries giving the (See next page) 
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for growing 
boys and girls 


Just Published 





THE LITTLE ENGINE 


THAT COULD 
Edited by Watty Piper; ilius- 
trated by The Haumans. A 
brand new edition of the wonder- 
ful childhood classic about a brave 
little engine that chugged its way 
to success. Colored illustration 
on every page. Ages 4 to 8. $1.00 


x * 


THE FUN OF BEING GOOD 
By Elizabeth Hebert Chiids. 
Parents will welcome this novelty 
activity book designed to stimu- 
late good habits. The 120 beauti- 
fully colored picture stamps are 
rewards to be pasted in the book 
when the child performs his daily 
activities satisfactorily. 
Ages 6to9 


2° 


THE GATEWAY TO 


STORYLAND 
Edited by Watty Piper; illus- 
trated by Eulalie. A new edition 
of an old favorite. 21 favorité sto- 
ries and verses. Gingerbread Boy, 
Peter Rabbit, Gingham Dog & 
Calico Cat, Mr. Pig Goes to Mar- 
ket, etc. Over 150 sparkling full- 
color illustrations make this the 
outstanding child’s book of the 
year. Ages 4to 8. $2.50 


x * 


ANIMAL STORY BOOK 
Edited by Wotty Piper; illus- 
trated by Wesley Dennis. A 
handsome, large-size gift volume 
for all children who want to make 
friends with and learn about ani- 
mals. Magnificent illustrations in 
color on every page. 

Ages 6 to 12. 


x * 


At all bookstores and book 
departments. 


$1.25 


$2.50 


THE PLATT & MUNK CO.. INC. 
200 Fifth Avenue, New York 10 












Choice new Dutton books 
for storytelling, reading aloud 
and for independent readers 


WILLIAM'S SHADOW 
Told and illu trated by 
Margot Austin 


How Percy the skunk, Potter the opos- 
sum and Jackson the rabbit conspire 
to prevent William the woodchuck from 
seeing his shadow on Groundhog Day 
Ages 4-7. $1.75 


MW ritten and .t lu trated by 

Inez Hogan 

The well-known author of the Animal 
Twin series, the Read-to-Me and Nappy 


books presents a collection of gay 
verses centering on the child himself 
and his primary interests Ages 4-7 


2.00 


SO'M | 
By Ted Ke Tilw 
Frank 
How So'm I » little bow-legged, 
knock-kneed with the help of 
two smali boys, wins fame despite these 
incredible obstacles is told in a hilar- 
iously funny book by Ted Key, creator 
of “Hazel” and illustrated by the car- 
toonist of “Morris the Midget Mouse.” 
For children of all ages, both those 
who can't read yet and those who can. 
$2.50 


trated by 


Owen 


horse 


HORSES ACROSS THE AGES 
Written and illustrated by 
Jeanne Mellin 


Famous horses through the years, from 
the Assyrian battle horse to the Rough 
Riders and Pershing’s famous horse. 
A beautifully executed book, with cen- 
terspread and frontispiece in full color 
and 36 black and white illustrations. 
Ages 8 and up 3.5 


THE LAND OF LOST 
HANDKERCHIEFS 


By Marjorie Knight. Illu 
color and black and 
Rosalie K. Fry 

Enchanting story of two 
who are led by Tinker their cat into a 


lovely and surprising land 
Ages 6 to 10 $2.50 


trated in 
white by 


little girls 


IT HAPPENED TO HANNAH 
By Ruth Round Illustrated by 
D rotny Bayle } Mi rsé 


This delightful story of the adjustment 
6f Hannah, a nine-year-old Methodist 
girl, to school and life in a community 
predominately Jewish and Catholic, 
will promote understanding of differ- 
ent creeds among children before they 
become aware of or acquire adult prej- 
udices. Ages 8-12 p> 50 


THE ANGEL IN THE HAYLOFT 
B Katherine Nile Illustrated in 
two colors by Decie Merwin 

A beautiful fantasy about Francesca, 
a small angel, who came to earth and 
entered the lives of Farmer Brown's 


family and the children’s schoolmates. 
Ages 8 to 12. $1.50 


WHITE MANE 


By Albert Lamori eand D. Colomb 
de Daunant. Illustrated with 48 
superb photographs from the 
prize-winning filn 


A unique, unforgettable story about a 
primitive young boy and the magnifi- 
cent wild white stallion which he res- 
cues from reckless horse herders on 
an island off southern France 








Ages 7 and up $2.75 
Published by a» 
E.P. DUTTON & CO., INC. Me OL 
300 4th Ave. , R \ 
x f ) 
New York 10 [ < é( \ 
f 99 ] 





WHEN 
CHILDREN 
SELECT 
BOOKS 


background of their favorite 
songs and the lives of those who 
had composed them. 

Factual books, legends, tall 
tales, stories, folk songs, biogra- 
phies, and poetry all provided 
a wonderful trip through the 
United States. 


With Award Winners 


Having her pupils become ac- 
quainted with the Newbery and 
Caldecott Award winners was the 
means employed by another 
teacher to bring books of the 
highest literary quality and de- 
sign to her sixth-grade class. Each 
pupil was encouraged to become 
an authority on a particular au- 
thor or illustrator. 

As a culminating activity, aft- 
er weeks of reading about these 
persons and their works, an au- 
thor-illustrator tea was held in 
the library. Each child came 
impersonating an award winner. 
“\Varguerite De Angeli” described 
her stay in England while gather- 
ing material for The Door in the 
Wall. “Alice Dalgliesh,” in pre- 
senting “Leo Politi,” told how she 
discovered this young artist and 
persuaded him to create his love- 
ly picture books. “Elmer Hader” 
introduced his wife, “Berta,” and 
the two explained how they work 
together in writing and illustrat- 
ing their books. 


Kindergarten in the Library 


Kindergarten children, too, can 
come to the library for a definite 


purpose. A group of five-year- 


olds had noticed a picture of a 
black tiger in one of the circus 
books in their classroom. Every- 
one knew about yellow tigers 
with black stripes. But were there 
black tigers, too? It wasn’t until 
they had examined the animal 
books in the school library that 
they discovered the answer. 

This age group likes to talk 
about colorful illustrations in the 
picture books and especially loves 
to have read or told to 
them. 

Learning poems is also a favor- 
ite library activity of five-year- 
olds. All of these activities are 
directed toward developing a de- 
sire to read. 


stories 


Visits for Fun 


Not all visits to the school li- 
brary, however, are made as a 
follow-up of classroom activities. 
Some boys and girls come indi- 
vidually to return a book and to 
seek help in getting another “just 
like this one.” Or, an entire class 
may come with the teacher for a 
browsing period, to listen to a 
story, to be read to, to hear a re- 
cording, to see a film that relates 
to their reading, or to examine 
the newest book purchases. 

At all times, for the best teach- 
ing and the best use of materi- 
als, teacher and librarian serve 
as a team in matching book and 
child. Through their help and 
understanding, they guide the 
children to use books in learning 
the why, the what, the when, 
and the where of things. 





TE 


“T Encourage Children to Read by... 





I encourage children to read by 
trying to establish as many personal 
contacts with them as possible, first 
in their school with the co-operation 
of the teacher, and then individual- 
ly. for the purpose of rousing and 
maintaining their interest in books. 

Prearranged visits twice a year 
to classrooms, where I introduce 
books, invariably bring children en 
masse to the library asking for the 
titles. Fortunately they are not in- 
flexible about accepting others after 
the high-lighted few have gone, and 
this is the librarian’s golden oppor- 
tunity to establish the personal con- 
tact. Boys and girls usually are 
more than willing to discuss their 
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MARGARET M. CLARK 


Head, Lewis Carroll Room, 
Public Library, 
Cleveland, Ohio 


” 


reading interests, or are open to 
new ideas. 
The apathetic few who do not 


know what they want, if they can- 
not obtain the books introduced in 
the classroom, are the biggest tax on 
the ingenuity of the librarian. More 
often than not, though, if they do 
reluctantly aecept a book, their 
opinion of it is favorable. A feel- 
ing of confidence is established and 
they are more open to future sug- 
gestions. 

The teacher plays an important 
rele in the librarian’s classroom vis- 
its, for her response helps to stimu- 
late the group’s enthusiasm. Large 
numbers of children, not always ea- 
ger readers, become book-conscious, 
and, under the librarian’s guidance, 
gain in enthusiasm for books and 
reading. 
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picture book 
with a 
purpose! 
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what it teaches 
sticks — because 
it is full of fun! 


Teaching dental hygiene is 

as easy as ABC with this 

new TOOTHLAND book. It’s the 
ideal classroom aid for 
kindergarten and primary grades. 


It presents easy-to-remember 
rhymes—one for each letter of 
the alphabet. The rhymes, 
coupled with whimsical drawings 
that attract young minds, give 
simple facts about the 

teeth that help form lasting 
habits of good oral hygiene. 
This new book helps make 
first visits to the dentist 
events to be looked forward to. 


The TOOTHLAND ABC, by Harrison 
Wader Ferguson, D.D5S., is one of 
the TOOTHLAND series of books 

that has been endorsed by 

the American Dental Association 
and Dental Societies. It is sturdily 
bound with a hard cover, contains 
$2 pages, and is illustrated in 

two colors. 


$1.50 each 
Postpaid 


IN 1154 
F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO. 


Dansville, N. Y. 


Enclosed $ Please send me 


copies of the brand-new 
book for teaching Dental Hygiene- 
THE TOOTHLAND ABC—postpaid. 
Name 


Street 


City 
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BUYING 


CHILDREN’S 


BO 


oMeDAY, if I live long enough, 

I may catch up on so-called 
adult reading, just to avoid the 
lifted brows of uninitiated folk 
who have no idea of the adven- 
tures I've had reading the best of 
the books for children. 

In the last ten years books for 
young people have come into 
their own. With over a thousand 
new titles published annually, the 
competition, and consequently 
the quality, of children’s books 
has increased greatly. . Therefore, 
anyone making an effort to keep 
up with the output must neces- 
sarily forego current adult best 
sellers. 

It would be interesting to know 
how many teachers colleges have 
added courses in children’s liter- 
ature, how many elementary as 
well as high schools have central 
libraries in addition to classroom 
collections, and exactly how 
many book publishers have built 
up juvenile departments that are 
important mainstays to their 
business, during this decade. 

Time has proved that young- 
sters exposed to books that meet 
their needs, outgrow the comic- 
book phase with few scars. We 
realize too that the “menace” of 
television, in many instances, 
turns children to reading for 
more detailed information about 
the captivating and exciting ad- 
ventures they have seen on the 
screen. In spite of the tumultuous 
uncertain state we live in today, 
tomorrow's world will be in capa- 
ble hands. That is why selling 
books to and for children is such 
an exciting job. 

If I had my way, every new 
mother would leave the hospital 
with her baby tucked under one 
arm and Mother Goose under the 
other. One'can’t begin too early 
to use books. 

Some years ago Agatha Shea, 
chief of the children’s branches 
in the Chicago Public Library, 
began a series of courses for 
mothers in children’s reading. 
Each year since, the courses have 
been widely and enthusiastically 
attended. By now I am sure oth- 
er parts of the country have sim- 
ilar programs. One can be sure 
none of those parents would be 
like the ones in these typical epi- 
sodes, which happen again and 
again in the children’s sections of 
bookstores all over the country. 

“She’s a very unusual child,” 
says the mother confidentially. 
“She loves to read. This is her 





KS 





eighth birthday and I’ve prom- 
ised her two new Bobbsey Twins. 
We're buying the whole series 
for her.” 

“The books are over there,” 
comments the bookseller. “But 
why the whole set? Such series 
are all cut from the same pattern. 
She is missing so many good 
books.” The mother looks sur- 
prised. 

“What grade are you, third?” 
the bookseller asks. The child 
nods, shyly. 

“I want to show you one of my 
favorite., The Little House in the 
Big Woods,” continues the seller, 
to the bewilderment of the moth- 
er who was sure she knew exactly 
what she wanted. “It is a real 
story about a little’ girl whose 
family lived in a log cabin in 
Wisconsin over eighty years ago. 
You might need help with a few 
of the words but when you finish 
you will want to turn right back 
to the beginning and start over 
again. Take a look at it.” 

The bookseller turns to the 
mother. “There are other books 
about the same family as they 
grow up. You would find it good 
reading yourself. And there are 
so many other worth-while book 
friends with whom your little girl 
should become acquainted.” 

“I didn’t realize,” the mother 
answers. “We'll take the book. 
Thank you so much. We'll be 
back again.” Mother and child 
move on down the aisle. 

The bookseller turns to a fa- 
ther and his twelve-year-old son. 
“My boy can read but he refuses 
to touch the classics. Why, when 
I was his age—Treasure Island, 
The Three Musketeers—1 couldn't 
get enough of them. They don't 
write books like that today.” 





LUCILE PANNELL 


Former Buyer of Children’s Books, 
The Hobby Shop, 
Carson, Pirie, Scott, and Co., Chicago 


Turning to the boy, the book- 
seller asks, “What do you like to 
read?” 

He shrugs his shoulder, “Sci- 
ence books, real stuff about rock- 
ets, space ships, I guess.” 

“Have you seen this?” and she 
hands him Willy Ley’s Rockets, 
Missiles and Space Travel. He 
turns a few pages and his eyes 
brighten. 

“Oh, Dad! Look at this. Can I 
have it? You'll like it too!” 

“You're right, Son, I will. May- 
be we will both learn something. 
Thank you, Miss. We'll take the 
book.” 

We can never let ourselves for- 
get that every youngster is an in- 
dividual whose interests and tastes 
are his own. We must foster his 
desire to read in every possible 
way until he realizes that books 
are resources we turn to in prac- 
tically any undertaking. 

It is an enlightening experience 
to watch a committee of pupils 
who have been chosen to make a 
selection of books for a school li- 
brary. The teacher or librarian 
has discussed the project with 
them in advance: how to appor- 
tion the funds and what amount 
should be given to primary, inter- 
mediate, and upper grades; what 
percentage of horse stories, sci- 
ence books, and mysteries will be 
fair to all. At last they begin 
sorting the possible titles for their 
final decisions. This is an excel- 
lent time to learn exactly what 
books they like and why. A lis- 
tener silently applauds the ma- 
turity, responsibility, and fairness 
with which they proceed. 

Book Week marks the begin- 
ning of the most important peri- 
od in the bookseller’s year, the 
Christmas rush, (See next page 
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Scribner 
Books «— 
FOR yours” ad 
PEOPLE 





Alice Dalgliesh 


THE THANKSGIVING 


STORY 

Illustrated by Helen Sewell + A 
long felt need is filled—a true pic- 
ture story about our first Thanks- 
giving. The colorful primitive style 
of the pictures is matched by the 
clear and straightforward text. 

Ages 5-9 $2.50 


Marcia Brown 


CINDERELLA 

In her free translation from 
Perrault, Marcia Brown has inter- 
preted this fairy tale with four- 
color pictures—bringing to it magic 
and enchantment. Fine background 
for dramatization. 

Ages 6-10 $2.00 


Paul Brown 


SPARKIE AND PUFF BALL 
One of America’s foremost horse 
artists has done his first four-color 
pony book. All young cowboys will 
love it. Ages 4-8 $2.50 


Norman Bate 


WHO BUILT THE BRIDGE? 
All the phases of bridge making are 
shown in this unusual two-color 
picture book. The text is rhythmic 
and exciting. Ages 4-8 $2.50 


Marion Renick 


JOHN'S BACK YARD CAMP 
Illustrated by Pru Herric + John 
found out that camping at home 
could be great fun, Many lively two- 
color pictures help to make easy 
reading. Ages 6-9 $2.00 


Nan Hayden Agle & Ellen Wilson 


THREE BOYS A A MINE 
Illustrated by Marian Honigman « 
Abercrombie, Benjamin and Chris- 
topher visit a cousin who is a coal 
miner. They find out about coal 
mining and have a real adventure. 

Ages 5-9 $2.00 


Howard Pyle 
SOME MERRY 
ADVENTURES OF 
ROBIN HOOD 
Twelve stories, adapted by Howard 
Pyle, from his Merry Adventures of 
Robin Hood. A best loved classic in 


a newly designed edition. 
Older boys and girls 


Alfred Morgan 
THE BOY'S FIRST BOOK 
OF RADIO 
AND ELECTRONICS 
A complete introduction to the con- 
cepts of radio waves and electronics 
with instructions for making simple 


radio sets and receivers. 
Older boys and girls 


$2.50 


$2.50 





At your bookseller 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 
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WINSTON 


Story Books for Children 


TELL-WELL STORY BOOKS 


By Bill and Bernard Martin. Each book is a well-plotted 
adventure, lavishly illustrated and designed to fit the need 
for read-aloud stories. Grades I-VI, 13 titles. 


SILVER SHIELD BOOKS* 


By Hattie Bell Allen. 


Stories based on Biblical themes, 


designed to introduce children to the spiritual values of 


a 
fe Illustrated 


I-IV, 4 titles, 


Nondenominational in outlook. Grades 


MERRY-GO-ROUND BOOKS* 


By Yvonne Rodax and Edythe Dumas. Each Merry-Go- 
Round Book is a delightful story of children of another 
land beautifully illustrated with 24 full-color drawings 
AND includes a 7-inch uabreakable record (78RPM) of 
folk ngs. Grades I-IV, titles. 

* All titles with 1954 copyright 

For further information on Winston Library Titles, write to: 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON COMPANY 


1010 Arch Street 


Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
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FALL HIGHLIGHTS FOR EVERY 
CLASSROOM AND LIBRARY 


The juvenile book of the year! 
Marguerite de Angeli’s 


BOOK OF NURSERY 
AND MOTHER GOOSE RHYMES 


Everybody's favorite children's book beau 


tifully interpreted by a beloved illustrator 

making the perfect Mother Goose, Over 375 
rhymes, over 260 illustrations in rich color 
and black and white $5 


INSECTS AND THE HOMES 

THEY BUILD 

By Dorothy Sterling. Photographs by Myron 
Ebrenberg. The endless fascination of co- 
coons, honeycombs, spider webs and wasps 
nests. All ages $2.50 


THE BEST BIRTHDAY 
By Quail Hawkins, Ulustrated by Antonio 
Sotomayor. A wonderful Christmas present 
shuws a confused little runaway boy whar 
love really means. Ages 6-9 2 


YOUR BREAKFAST 
And the People Who Made It 


By Benjamin C. Gruenberg and Leone 
Adelson. Ulustrated in color by Kurt Wiese. 
A mouth-watering and instructive look at 


the food on the breakfast table. Ages 6-9. $2 


KIK! LOVES MUSIC 

Written and illustrated in color by Char- 
loite Steiner. The popular redhead learns 
the fun of music-making. Picture book age 
$1.50 






_—— 
Send for FREE 
Doubledoy j 


Doubleday & Co 






arated complete catalog of 
okt. Address Dept. 1 
inc., Garden City, N.Y. 





At all booksellers * DOUBLEDAY 
De 
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REPRINTS 
OF THE 


CHILDREN’S 
BOOK 
SUPPLEMENT 


Reprints of the Children's 
Book Supplement are avail- 
able upon request. However, 
we suggest that you order 
promptly for the supply is 
limited. 


Copies of this supplement 
are available at 10¢ each. 
The low price covers mailing 
charges only. Payment must 


accompany all orders. 


Write to: 





Department CBS 
Dansville, N.Y. 
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BUYING 
CHILDREN’S 
BOOKS 


The hours are longer, trucks full 
of books appear faster than they 
can be arranged, new help must 
be trained, customers are in a 
hurry, and all is hubbub and con- 
fusion. But with all of this, there 
is still time for the exciting kin- 
ship that develops between people 
who like books. 

Here’s an incident that hap- 
pened to me several years ago 
during the Christmas rush. 

My customer was an internation- 
al wheat broker whose business 
carried him around the globe. A 
laconic gentlemen, he was used to 
service and wanted to get his 


book shopping done between 
trains. We got to the last on the 
list, a nine-year-old who liked 
horses. Justin Morgan Had a 


Horse had just come out, so I said 
there was no question about that 
book, that he must take it and 
promise me that he'd read it too. 
A year later he appeared again 
and I began gathering books for 
his selection. 

“Just a minute,” he said. “You 
remember the book you made me 
take last year, the story of the 
little colt?” I nodded. “I want 
you to know that book has been 
read all through the South by 
men who knew horses and who 
knew Morgans, and every one 
said, ‘That’s the sweetest story I 
ever read,” which proves again 
that a story well told can be read 
with pleasure by any age. 

Incidentally Marguerite Henry 
has added new information to 
Justin Morgan Had a Horse and 
a revised edition is out this fall. 


There was a time when most 
children thought all authors were 
dead. When autographing par- 
ties began to be held, children 
(and adults) discovered their 
favorite writers were real people 
and that it was not only possible 
to talk to them but one could al- 
so write to them. 

If your school or community is 
having a book fair, it is usually 
possible to corral a not too dis- 
tant author or two (write the 
publishers—most of them are 
promotion-minded), and you can 
be sure of a star attraction. 

Chicago is looking forward 
again to the second Miracle of 
Books Fair (November 13-21) 
put on at the Museum of Science 
and Industry in co-operation with 
the Chicago Tribune and the 
Children’s Book Council. Last 
year it was a delight to see young- 
sters hunt for books on their fa- 
vorite subjects. Then they care- 
fully marked down author and 
title so they could get the books 
at the library or school, or per- 
haps for Christmas. More than 
one little boy brought his lunch 
so that he could stay the whole 
day. It’s easy to visualize just a 
few of the results of such an ex- 
citing experience—more trips to 
the school or the neighborhood li- 
brary, more discussions with his 
friends about favorite books, 
more books added to his Christ- 
mas gift list, and best of all, more 
delicious hours spent alone with 
an apple and a book. 

Who says that children’s books 
aren't exciting? 








I make the availability of good 
books my keynote of service to chil- 
dren of elementary age. A _ child 
may say, “I don’t like to read!” and 
firmly believe it. But, if he is 
encouraged to visit the Children’s 
Library, is introduced to good 
books suitable to his reading level 
and interests, and is instilled with 
the pride of having his own library 
card, in most cases he will turn to 
reading in spite of himself. 

There are many ways to encourage 
children to read: book talks in ele- 
mentary schools; carefully prepared 
story hours; attractive displays of 
colorful book jackets; talks given 





“T Encourage Children to Read by .. .” 


CAROLYN MACARTNEY 


Supervisor, Children’s Work, 
Publie Library, 
Denver, Colorado 


to parents whose co-eperation is en- 
listed in buying the best material 
for home libraries; vacation reading 
programs; book sets loaned to ele- 
mentary schools not convenient to 
library services; and books loaned 
to teachers requesting supplemen- 
tary reading. 

In stressing the availability of 
good books, I believe, with Emilie 
Poulsson, that, 

“Books are keys to wisdom’s treas- 
ure; 

Books are gates to lands of pleas- 
ure; 

Books are paths that upward lead; 

Books are friends. Come, let us 
read.” 

With books available, and the in- 
vitation, “Come, let us read,” there 
are few who will turn away. 
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Books for 
Young People 


Wheel 
on the 
Chimney 


By MARGARET 
WISE BROWN. 


Pictures in full color by Tibor 
Gergely. The cycle of the storks’ 
flight from their chimney nest to 
their winter home in Africa. 
“Masterly ... an utterly satis- 
fying picture book, good for the 
next hundred years.”—ANNE 
CARROLL Moore. Cloth, 7% «x 
11, 32 pages. Ages 4-8. $3.00 


Wide River 


By DOROTHY HOGNER, author of 
The Horse Family. Humorous 
and surprising adventures with 
the small creatures of the forest 
when the river rises as high as 
their homes. /llustrated by Nils 
Hogner. Cloth, 6 x 8, 64 pages. 
Ages 6-8. $2.00 


Moving Day 
By HELEN TRAIN HILLES. All 
smali boys will sympathize with 
the very sad Tim—who comes to 
realize that moving can be fun 
after all. Pictures by Jean Tam- 
burine. Cloth, 5% xz 7%, 64 
pages. Ages 5-8. $2.00 


Baker’s Man 
By ROSALYS HALL. Jllustrated in 
color by Kurt Werth. The auth- 
or-artist team of The Merry 
Miller, etc. tells a gay story of a 
boy who wanted to be a baker 
and a baker who wanted to per- 
form in the circus. Cloth, 8 x 10, 
32 pages. Ages 6-10. $2.50 


The Porcupine Twins 
By JANE TOMPKINS. The rolypoly 
children of Mrs. Porcupine learn 
to climb trees, how to use their 
quills in self-defense, and other 
things a porcupine has to know. 
A new volume in the popular 
series. Pictures by Kurt Wiese. 
Cloth, 6 x 8%, 128 pages. Ages 
8-12. $2.50 


Mrs. Piggle-Wiggle’s 


Farm 
By BETTY MacDONALD. Children 
who have read Mrs. Piggle- 
Wiggle, etc. will be delighted by 
these new read-aloud stories 
about the incomparable old lady 
who specializes in delightful 
cures for bad habits. Pictures by 
Maurice Sendak. Cloth, 5% =z 8, 
128 pages. Ages 6~11. $2.00 


Corn-Farm Boy 
Written and illustrated by LOIS 
LENSKI. Through living close to 
nature and animals on his fa- 
ther’s Iowa farm, Dick learns to 
work out his own problems—in- 
cluding a sudden, unhappy 
change in his life. Cloth, 6% z 
8%, 224 pages. Ages 8-12. $3.00 


Super Summer 
By ROBERT OBERREICH. A haunt- 
ed house with a ghost and mys- 
terious disappearances play a 
big part in the adventure-packed 
vacation of the three boys and 
the Indian, Tom, of The Magic 
Lake. Illus. by Charles Hargens. 
Cloth, 5% x 8, 192 pages. Ages 
8-12. $2.75 

Send for FREE list of 

LIPPINCOTT Books for 

Young People 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
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The PUBLIC LIBRARY 
and the TEACHER 
WORK TOGETHER 


LAVILA E. SMART 


Head of the Children’s Department, Public Library, 
Hanitramck, Michigan 


a everywhere have a 
co-worker waiting to help 
make their teaching an easier, 
happier experience. She is the 
children’s librarian of the local 
library. Even though you may be 
lucky enough to have a school li- 
brarian, and many teachers are 
not, there is still a worth-while 
experience in sharing your com- 
mon interests and problems with 
the children’s worker in the pub- 
lic library. 

Like you, the children’s librar- 
ian may have a college degree, 
including seme courses in educa- 
tion. Her regular patrons are 
children in your schoolroom, so 
you may find she knows all about 
your class leaders as well as your 
problem boys or girls. If you 
really like teaching, and if your 
librarian enjoys her work, no 
doubt you two have already met, 
either through your own curios- 
ity and creativeness in acquiring 
teaching materials at the library 
or through a school visit on her 
part. 

Unfortunately many of us let 
the relationship end there, when 
there is much—so much—that 
could be done together. If we 
will but recognize first of all that 
teachers or librarians are not 
bothering each other or “asking 
favors” when services are shared 
or requested, the first step is done. 
Both are serving the community, 
both like children, both want to 
see individual children develop. 

Projects and Activities 

Nearly every librarian in the 
children’s room of even a small 
library has a story hour. While 
it takes time to select and learn 
the stories to be told, it takes no 


more of either to correlate those 
with the units you are teaching. 
The same is true of the film pro- 
gram. I like to tell the story of 
Pedro or Village That Learned to 
Read when the scheols study 
Mexico, or Runner for the King 
when they study Indians. Talking 
over the units with your librarian 
will enable her to time some of 
her stories to your teaching. Per- 
sonality problems so ably brought 
out in many stories may just fit a 
room or a special child. 

Bulletin boards and displays, 
always a big part of a librarian’s 
job, may reflect your needs and 
often your efforts. The art class- 
es of elementary schools are eager 
to help. The townspeople and 
those from other schools are in- 
terested in seeing what the chil- 
dren have made. It may be no 
more than paper Mexican hats 
that can be used for bookmarks, 
or later for a reading club, that 
first grace the bulletin board. 

Librarians are saving souls. The 
picture, boat, clay village, or In- 
dian doll that has been enjoyed 
at school will take on new value 
when it appears in the library 
display case or bulletin board. A 
librarian is also willing to share 
what she can, but because her 
budget is often small, her contri- 
butions may be in the form of 
posters or letters. 

Last November one school made 
hundreds of beautiful bookmarks 
using the slogan “Each one make 
one.” These were nearly fought 
over when put in the library’s 
Wishing Well during Book Week. 
The school made a guest book for 
the library, too, and we were so 
proud of the signatures of the 


teachers, parents, (See next page) | 
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Children’s 
Books from 
LITTLE, BROWN 


FOR PRIMARY 
GRADES 


Skeet 


By MARY RUSSELL. With 32 
drawings by Jeanne C. Man- 
get. Skeet, a little gray bur- 
ro, had to leave his Cali- 
fornia home when cars took 
the place of the pack train. 
How he was sent to a ranch 
and met a boy who wanted 
to see the world is a story of 
much meaning for readers 
from 6 to 8. $2.00 


FOR ELEMENTARY 
GRADES 


The Wonderful Flight 


to the 
Mushroom Planet 


By ELEANOR CAMERON. With 
27 drawings by Robert Hen- 
neberger. The want-ad said 
“WANTED: A small space 
ship built by a boy, or two 
boys.” So Dave and Chuck 
built it in 3 days! Then Mr. 
Tyco Bass, the mushroom 
grower, kept his promise. 
The rest is a thrilling tale of 
fact and fiction. Ages 8 to 11. 
An Atlantic Monthly Press 
Book. $2.75 


The Ordeal of the 
Young Hunter 


By JONREED LAURITZEN. 
ith 15 illustrations by 
HOKE DENETSOSIE. The 
ambition of Little Antelope, 
the Navajo boy, was to re- 
trieve and revenge the fami- 
ly sheep, lost because of him. 
How he achieved it is an au- 
thentic, exciting story of In- 
dian life, illustrated by a 
Navajo artist. Ages 10 to 14. 

$2.75 


AND THESE ARE 
FAVORITES 


Adventures with the 
Heroes 


By CATHARINE F. SELLEW. 
Illustrated by Steele Savage. 
A brilliant re-telling of the 
stories of the great Norse 
warriors. Ages 8 to i2. $2.75 


Tico Bravo, 
Shark Hunter 


By GLADYS EVERETS BROWN. 
Illus. by Scott Maclain. How 
young Tico Jearned a peril- 
ous trade from his father in 
Costa Rica. Ages 8 to 12. 
$2.50 


How to Make a 


Home Nature Museum 


By VINSON BROWN. I/lus. by 
Don Greame Kelley. “Practi- 
cal and stimulating.”—Horn 
Book. Ages 9 up. $2.50 


At all bookstores 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 
BOSTON 6, MASS. 








































































BRIDGE THE GAP 


between Fiction and Fact 
with the trstie hook 


for young readers from 6 to 9 
$300 
Each 


The groping mind of the growing 


48 pp. 7%" x Be" 
Clothbound reinforced 
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HEALTH by Haynes 


TREES by Podendorf 


the true hook ot 


AFRICAN ANIMALS by Purcell 


the trae book ct 


INDIANS by Martini 

















INSECTS by Podendorf 


Colorful illustrations recall familiar insects 


and make known the unfamiliar ones. 











true book ot 


ieatu 
SCIENCE EXPERIMENTS 
by Podendorf 


A primer for the beginning 


illustrations—tew words. 


ESTABLISHED TRUE BOOK FAVORITES 


true book of PEBBLES and SHELLS by Podendorf 


he true book of MOON, SUN and STARS by Lewellen 
true book of PETS by Podendorf 

the true | f POLICEMEN and FIREMEN by Miner 
the true mT FARM ANIMALS by Lew 
the true book of BIRDS WE KNOW by Friskey 

the true book of LITFLE ESKIMOS by Copeland 
the true book of TOYS AT WORK by Lewellen 
the true sk of HONEYBEES by Lewellen 

f PLANTS WE KNOW by Miner 


f AIR AROUND US by Friskey 


the true ok 


tive ue book 


All True Books prepered under the direction of 
lila Podendorf, Laboratory School, University of 


Chicago 


Teachers’ Ac) vity Unit for True Books available on requets 


a Childrens Press 


jackson & Racine, Chicago 7. Wi 
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persuasively moved 

om his world of fiction to a sus- 
tained interest in the factual world 
about him. Each volume in the series 
is alive with color illustrations, has a 
broad interest level, controlled pri- 
mary vocabulary and oversized type. 


NEW TRUE BOOK TITLES FOR 1954 


“learn-by-doing’ 
set with things found in any home. Many 


f ANIMALS OF SMALL POND by Erickson 





The PUBLIC LIBRARY and the 
TEACHER WORK TOGETHER 


and children that it was saved 
for the files. I always have a Guest 
Book for Book Week, and schools 
never fail to show enthusiasm. 
You will find your librarian is 
willing to lend you book covers 
to fit your units. It helps if you 
do not ask to keep them because 
she must as a rule keep them for 


use over and over in the library. 
The backs of some jackets make 
excellent puzzles. Some of the 


children who need to learn to 
work together make these at the 
library and at the same time be- 
come better acquainted with each 
other. The geography scenes are 
especially useful. 

Your class's visit to the library 
By mak- 
ing arrangements ahead, books 
may be put out for you, a story 
may be told, children can get 
cards, and all feel a part of the 
community. You can help by ex- 
plaining library manners to the 
children. Then a child can be 
asked to thank the librarian, or a 
class note may be written later, 
just as a friendly gesture. 

If yours is a school with a 
P.T.A., your librarian may be 
eager to give a book talk on either 
Juvenile or adult books. When it 
is your turn to put on a program, 
let her help you find suitable 
plays or skits. If she is a writer, 
and many are, she may even write 
a short one to fit your needs or 
help the children to do this. 


may become a big event. 


There are many ways in which 
you can help your library. It 
means muc ‘h if you “talk up” the 
children’s section of the library 
and remind the class of the story 
hour. Little ones often forget it. 

Having the children copy the 
subject or book title and author 
you are sending them for so they 
will not ask for the “Guttenburg 
Address” when you have sent 
them for the “Gettysburg Ad- 
dress” helps. This is an easy ex- 
ample but sometimes even a good 
guess will not produce the cor- 
rect book. 

If library instruction can be 
given to the children, so much the 
better. If not, it helps if fourth- 
to eighth-grade teachers will at 
some time explain to children an 
index and its use. A librarian will 
gladly do all she can, but her help 
ends when the book goes out. At 
home the child may not find the 
right page again. Many seventh- 
and eighth-grade pupils are not 
able to use an index and rush 
hours don’t allow time for this 
kind of instruction in detail. 

I have found that there is great 
interest in learning what teacher 
and librarian can do together. 
Practically everyone wants more 
ideas and methods for working as 
a team. I feel that both groups 
should become more aware of 
what they have to give to each 
other. Teachers and librarians 
should be the best of friends. 
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The children’s librarian, unlike 
the librarian working with adults, 
is able to reach every child in her 
town or city through the schools. 
Her group work can be done in 
classroom talks in the schools, or 
with classes visiting the library. She 
is successful, however, only to the 
degree that she knows books and is 
able to communicate her love and 
excitement for them. 
this phase of my work is 
Armed with as 
my re- 


To me, 
always exhilarating. 
many books as I can carry, 
ward is immediate as the exclama- 
tions of welcome reach me on enter- 
ing the first classroom. To each 
class I talk about five or six books, 
both old and new, tell a story, and 
invite the children to come to the 
library. 

The Story Hour is a happy and 
successful means of introducing 
children to books and, what is more 
important, to a real love of reading. 
\ brisk circulation of the books in 
which the stories are to be found 
usually follows the Story Hour. But, 
more than that, a mood has been 


soennanagensnenen 


LEONE GARVEY 


Supervisor, Boys and Girls Department, 
Public Library, 
Berkeley, California 


established which creates the perfect 
moment for giving children sugges- 
tions and guidance. 

I believe, however, that the heart 
of the children’s librarian’s success 
lies in her work with the individual. 
I find each child a fresh challenge. 
Some children demand much assist- 
ance and reassurance in their selec- 
tion; others are shy, and with them 
the touch must be light and sure. 
There are some children who are 
perfectly capable of managing for 
themselves with no assistance from 
me. But some guidance is there 
just the same—in the book selection. 

I enjoy talking to children about 
books, and assisting them in finding 
the most satisfactory book for a par- 
ticular mood or need. Sometimes, 
not often, I insist that a child try 
some book because, out of my ae- 
quaintance with both the child and 
the book, I know that enjoyment 
will follow. 

Book jackets play an important 
part in inviting children to read. If 
I do not have plastic covers, I rein- 
force the jackets with heavy glued 
paper. Many a book is sent on its 
road to popularity because of a well 
designed book jacket. Why waste 
such advertising? 














Fine New Books 
from HARCOURT, BRACE 











CHICA 


By SALLY SCOTT. A favorite author 
tells of a young boy’s attempt to turn 
a stand-offish cowpony into a real 


friend. Drawings by Joe Krush. 
Ages 8-12. $2.25 


RAIN OR SHINE: 
Things to Make 


By RITA N. OLIVER. Photographs by 
Biagio Pinto, Clear directions for a 
variety of things children will enjoy 
making from simple materials. Ages 
8-12. $2.50 


WITH DAD ALONE 


By JERROLD BEIM. An understanding 
story of how two boys, with their 
father’s help, pass through the first 


difficult adjustments after their 
mother’s death. Drawings by Don 
Sibley. Ages 9-12. $2.75 


SUPERSTITIOUS? 
HERE'S WHY! 


By JULIE F. BATCHELOR and CLAUDIA 
de LYS. The origins and modern 
meanings of many age-old supersti- 
tions still current today are amus- 
ingly explained in this entertaining 
book. Drawings by Erik Blegvad. 
Ages 10 up. $2.25 


NICKELS AND DIMES: 
The Story of F. W. Woolworth 


By NINA BROWN BAKER. This Ameri- 
can success story of a poor farm boy 
who built a merchandising empire 
makes absorbing reading. Drawings 
by Douglas Gorsline. Ages 9-12. 
$2.50 


SUDDEN VOYAGE 


By VERA R. AMREIN. Young sailing 
fans will readily identify themselves 
with Mark, Nora, and Toby who, 
after running before a freak storm 
on Long Island Sound in their small 
sloop, find themselves unwittingly in- 
volved in danger and mystery. Draw- 
ings by Frederick Henning. Ages 9- 

$2.75 


12. 
DARK TREASURE 


Written and illustrated by MADYE 
LEE CHASTAIN. A delightful story of 
a New York girl in the days of the 
clipper ships. Ages 9-12. 2.75 


THE RED BARN CLUB 


By JEAN BOTHWELL. Readers of 
Peter Holt, P.K. will welcome this 
new story of the Holt twins and the 
pony that led them to help form a 
community pet center. Drawings by 
Margaret Ayer. Ages 8—12. $3.00 


THE MYSTERIOUS LEAF 


By RICHARD BANKS. Three charming, 
but slightly eccentric professors puz- 
zle out a mystery in this amusing 
and tender fantasy. Drawings by 
Irene Haas. Ages 6—9. $2.50 
Send for FREE Graded List of 
Books for the School Library 


HARCOURT, BRACE & CO. 
383 Madison Ave. 
New York 17, N. Y. 
























Teaching Can Be 


INDIRECT 


CLARICE WHITTENBURG 


Professor of Elementary Education, 
University of Wyoming, Laramie, Wyoming 


SO MUCH to teach, you say? How right you are! Too much to teach 
directly. But what of the indirect method? 

Book reports can be drab and dreary, or a truly exciting experi- 
ence for children. If your pupils have tired of written reports, pre- 
pared according to a prescribed skeleton form, why not introduce 
them to some new form of report? Varied activities will revive their 
interest, stimulate their originality, offer them opportunities for 
group sharing, and reduce your checking load. Here are some of the 
many possibilities. 


PROJECT MATERIALS 


Shoebox, scraps of plain and col- 
ored construction paper, clay, wa- 
ter colors or crayons, scissors, and 
paste. 


Diorama or shoebox theater—de- 
picting a single scene from the 
chosen book. 


Picture panel—naming the title 
and author, and showing several 
significant scenes described in the 
book and drawn in sequence. 


Strip of wrapping paper, approx- 
imately 9” x 72”, crayons, pen 
or pencil. 











Book jacket—cut to fit the chosen 
book, with an original picture on 
the cover and a synopsis of the 
story on the inside flaps. 


Advertising poster—identifying a 
certain book and emphasizing its 


Colored or plain construction pa- 
per, water colors or crayons, pen 
or pencil, scissors, and perhaps 
paste. 


Paper, water colors or crayons, 
scissors, and perhaps paste. 


best features. 


Cardboard, bits of cloth or paper, 
tongue depressors, water colors, 
crayons, scissors, paste. 


Hand puppets—showing a few of 
the outstanding characters. 


Riddles—about four or more of Paper and pen or pencil. 


the chief characters. 


Once the possibilities are discussed with the pupils, they will dis- 
cover many ways to illustrate and tell about their favorite books. 
Give them as much free rein as possible. The advantages of such a 
program are numerous. 

1. Many needed materials can be located and organized by the pu- 
pils themselves. 

2. Such projects often furnish an appealing kind of homework, the 
kind which involves individual application and creativity with a 
minimum of adult guidance. 

3. Pride in his own accomplishment can be developed in every 
child, for he has something worth while to share with the other mem- 
bers of his group. 
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Enrich your teaching with 
LANDMARK BOOKS 
and ALLABOUT BOOKS 


[3° Ideal teaching aids in reading, social studies and science 
in Grades 5-9 

{33 Used and recommended by leading educators for class- 

room study and for complete reading pleasure because 









@ They are simply written. 

@ They look inviting. 

© They present factual information 
vividly and dramatically. 


@ They are completely accurate. 





@ They tell of significant events, 
rsonalities, developments in 
istory and science. 









a THE 


LANDMARK |BUAa 


BOOKS 


$1.50 each . . . 192 pages . . . 20-25 
two-color maps and drawings . . . Index 
...Cloth... New 1954 titles include: 








































Teddy Roosevelt and 
the Rough Riders 
By Henry Castor 


Peter Stuyvesant of Old New York 
By Anna & Russel Crouse 


John James Audubon 
By Margaret and John Kieran 


The F. 8. 1. 
By Quentin Reynolds 


Dolly Medison 
By Jane Mayer 


Lincoln and Douglas: The Years 
of Decision 
By Regina Z. Kelly 





WORLD 
LANDMARK 
BOOKS 


New 1954 titles include: 


Genghis Khan and the Monge! Horde 
By Harold Lamb 








Queen Elizabeth and the 
Spanish Armada 
By Frances Winwar 


The Crusades 
By Anthony West 


Simén Boliver, The Great Liberator 
By Arnold Whitridge 





AM About 


ALLABOUT 
BOOKS 


$1.95 each .. . 160 pages . . . 65-80 
two-color illustrations . . . Index . . . 
Cloth . . . New 1954 titles include: 





All About the Stars 
By Anne Terry White 


All About the Wonders of Chemistry 
By Dr. Ira Freeman 


All About the Insect World 
By Dr. Ferdinand C. Lane 


All About Whales 
By Dr. Roy Chapman Andrews 








Write now for a free copy of the 16-page booklet of suggestions $ 
“Enrich Your Teaching With Landmark Books.” a 


RANDOM HOUSE, 457 MADISON AVE., \.¥. 22 














THE GOLDEN BOOK OF PROGRAMS 


Here is an outstanding new book that contains 128 large-size pages devoted 
to plays, songs, recitations, choral readings, and rhythms for holidays and 
other special days. Each of these five sections is organized on a chronological 
basis, from September through June, and each is preceded by helpful suggestions. Illustrations 
accompanying the plays suggest appropriate costuming. Contents ere fully indexed, not only by 
holidays but also by grade groupings. Postage paid on cash orders. 





F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY. 
DANSVILLE, N. Y. 
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Dolch oids-to-reading 


Petes wee eee e eee ose eee 


help you get results! 


DOLCH Aids-to-Reading help you 
solve the problems presented by too 
many children with a wide range of 
reading ability. Prepared by E. W. Dolch, 
Professor of Education, University of 
Illinois, chese aids fic smoothly into ang 
established program. DOLCH Aids-to- 
Reading teach in che spirt of play. 
Children teach themselves and teach 
each other, with minimum direction. 


DOLCH Aids-to-Reading are used ex- 
tensively in schools throughout the 
country. All have been carefully tested 
to be sure they really teach. Materials 
are available for pre-school and grades 
one to seven. 


Books That Are Easy To Read 


The Basic Vocabulary Series meets the 
need for earliest possible independent 
reading. Composed primarily from the 
220 Basic Sight words and 95 Common- 
est Nouns, they present less than one 
additional word per page. For children 
in the next level, the Pleasure Reading 
Series provides easy independent read- 
ing of famous stories retold almost 
entirely in the “First Thousand Words 
for Children’s Reading.” 


WRITE for complete 32- 
page descriptive booklet 
of Dolch Aids-to-Read- 
ing Materials. 


USE 
COUPON 


Without cost or obligation, please send me your 
32-pege DOLCH MATERIALS descriptive booklet 


Your Name 





Address. 


a 


Stete__ 
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Distinguished 


CHILDREN’S BOOKS 


HMARPERS 


of 1953 


LISTED BY THE AMERICAN 
LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


THE STEADFAST TIN SOLDIER, by 
Hans Christian Andersen, translated by 
M. R. James, illustrated by Marcia 
Brown. Imaginative drawings, deli- 
cate in line and soft in color, interpret 
the story and strengthen the mood of 
this timeless favorite. Scribner 


FINNEGAN Il, HIS NINE LIVES, by 
Carolyn Sherwin Bailey, illustrated by 
Kate Seredy. Perceptive writing and 
expressive illustrations distinguish a 
story which follows an alley-born cat 
from his rescue from a New York City 
drainpipe to life on a New Hampshire 
farm. Viking 


AMERICA BEFORE MAN by Elizabeth 
Chesley Baity, illustrated by C. B. 
Falls. An extremely readable, illumi- 
nating, and scientifically sound record 
of the geologic history of this continent 
and the development of its plant and 
animal life. Viking 


MADELINE’S RESCUE, written and il- 
lustrated by Ludwig Bemelmans. Here 
again, in a beguiling sequel to Madeline, 
are the “twelve little girls in two 
straight lines” against a background of 
glowing scenes of Paris. Viking 


THE ARK, by Margot Benary-Isbert, 
translated by Clara and _ Richard 
Winston. A moving story of the cour- 
age and hopes of a refugee family in 
post-war Germany. Timely in its real- 
istic picture of the effects of war, time- 
less in its portrayal of warm family 
life. Harcourt 


MARCUS & NARCISSA WHITMAN, 
PIONEERS OF OREGON, written and 
illustrated by James Henry Daugherty. 
Based oa Narcissa Whitman's letters 
and journal, this compelling account 
reveals in spirited text and vigorous il- 
lustrations the heroic pioneer couple 
who faced uncountable dangers to fol- 
low their calling. Viking 


HURRY HOME, CANDY, by Meindert 
DeJong, illustrated by Maurice Sendak. 
The author displays unusual emphatic 
ability in this compassionate, realistic 
yet unmelodramatic story of a little 
stray dog’s year of wandering, alone. 
hungry, and afraid. Harper 


SHADRACH, by Meindert DeJong, il- 
lustrated by Maurice Sendak. A rare 
understanding of childhood emotions 
makes this poignant story of a small 
boy's anticipation of and devotion to a 
pet rabbit a memorable reading experi- 
ence for both children and their par- 
ents. Sensitive drawings. Harper 


PITSCHI, written and illustrated by 
Hans Fischer. Sprightly pictures, spiced 
with color, humor, and enchanting de- 
tail, give freshness to the tale of a dis- 
contented kitten who wanted to be 
something else. Harcourt 


PET OF THE MET, written and illus- 
trated by Lydia and Don Freeman. A 
music-loving mouse and a mouse-eating 
cat meet on the stage of the Metropolli- 
tan Opera House during a performance 
of The Magic Flute. The pictures do 
full justice to the setting. Viking 


WHICH WAS WITCH? by Eleanore 
Myers Jewett, illustrated by Taro 
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Yashima. Skillfully narrated and beau- 
tifully illustrated tales of ghosts and 
magic from Korea reflect the back- 
ground and culture of the country and 
its people. Viking 


4 VERY SPECIAL HOUSE, by Ruth 
Krauss, illustrated by Maurice Sendak. 
In an original, completely childlike 
picture book, author and artist have 
created a make-believe house where a 
small boy may do all the things he 
dreams of doing. Harper 


.. AND NOW MIGUEL, by Joseph 
Krumgold, illustrated by Jean Charlot. 
A memorable and deeply moving story 
of a family of New Mexican sheepherd- 
ers, in which Miguel, neither child nor 
man, tells of his great longing to ac- 
company men and sheep to summer 
pasture, and expresses his need to be 
recognized as a maturing individual. 
Harmonious illustrations. Crowell 


MR. REVERE AND I, written and il- 
lustrated by Robert Lawson. Episodes 
in the career of Paul Revere as re- 
vealed by his horse, Scheherazade, 
once an ardent Tory. Told with de- 
lightful tongue-in-cheek humor yet with 
a keen sense of time, place, and peo- 
ple. Little, Brown 


AN OTTER’S STORY, by Emil E. 
Liers, illustrated by Tony Palazzo. An 
absorbing story and an authentic por- 
trayal of the life of an otter family. 
Beautifully illustrated. Viking 


BURMA BOY, by Willis Lindquist, 
illustrations by Nicholas Mordvinoff. 
Simply told yet highly dramatic story 
of a Burmese boy whose love for and 
faith in an elephant give him the cour- 
age to halt and capture the elephant 
when it goes wild and charges the vil- 
lage. Whittlesey 


MARTIN LUTHER, by May Yonge 
McNeer and Lynd Ward, illustrations 
by Lynd Ward. Lucid text and striking 
illustrations clarify a difficult subject 
and bring to life both the man and his 
times. Abingdon 


THE BORROWERS, by Mary Norton, 
illustrated by Beth and Joe Krush. 
True imagination and artistry have cre- 
ated unforgettable characters and an 
endearing miniature world in this fan- 
tasy about a family of little people 
who dwell in a quiet, orderly house and 
live dangerously by borrowing from its 
human inhabitants. Harcourt 


JOURNEY CAKE, HO! by Ruth 
Sawyer, with illustrations by Robert 
McCloskey. The collaboration of a gift- 
ed storyteller and a talented artist has 
resulted in a flavorsome and rollicking 
new version of the old folk tale of 
the pancake. Viking 


THE VILLAGE TREE, written and il- 
lustrated by Taro Yashima. In distince- 
tive action pictures, fresh and eloquent 
in line and color, the author recalls 
boyhood fun in a Japanese village 
where a huge tree was the center of 
activities. Viking 


Every year a group of outstanding 
librarians from all sections of the coun- 
try evaluate the entire collection of 
children’s books published that year. 
This list of 1953 books contains the 
twenty books which the group selected 
as having real distinction. 





| 
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WHITTLESEY HOUSE 
Books for 
Young People 


THE HAPPY 
LION 
By LOUISE FATIO. wv 


Pictures in three col- \ 

ors by Roger Duvois- 1 

in. An irresistible pic- 

ture book about what 

happened when a lion 

who lived in a little French zoo went 
visiting. Ages 4-8. $1.95 


HORSES AND 
THEIR ANCESTORS 


By WILLIAM A. BURNS, Assistant to 
the Director, American Museum of 
Natural History. Pictures in color by 
Paula Hutchison. The author and 
artist of A World Full of Homes pre- 
sent the fascinating story of horses 
through the centuries. Ages 10 up. 
$2.75 
Favorites with boys and girls everywhere 
MISS PICKERELL GOES TO MARS 
MISS PICKERELL AND 
THE GEIGER COUNTER 
MISS PICKERELL GOES UNDERSEA 
Ages 8-12. Each $2.25 
And the latest— 


MISS PICKERELL 
GOES TO THE ARCTIC 


By ELLEN MacGREGOR. Pictures by 
Paul Galdone. “Humane and humor- 
ous fantasy that comes realistically 
yet lightheartedly to grips with to- 
day's world.”—Virginia Kirkus’ Book- 
shop Service. Ages 8-12. $2.25 


By Glenn O. Blough, 


nationally known specialist in 
elementary science 
Illustrations in three colors 
by Jeanne Bendick 


WAIT FOR 
THE SUNSHINE 


The Story of Seasons and Growing Things 
A lively book of scientific information 
about Pete who learns how plants 
work to produce food. Ages 6-10. $2.25 
NOT ONLY FOR DUCKS 
The Story of Rain Ages 6-10. $2.25 
THE TREE ON THE ROAD 
TO TURNTOWN Ages 6-10. $2.00 


A PENNY'S WORTH 
OCF CHARACTER 


By JESSE STUART, author of The 
Beatinest Boy. Pictures by Robert 
Henneberger. Shan learns the value of 
honesty in a story that will not easily 
be forgotten. Ages 7-1]. 

Probable price $1.75 


TRAILS WEST 
and Men Who Made Them 
By EDITH DORIAN, author of No 
Moon on Graveyard Head. Pictures by 
W. N. Wilson. A stirring account of 
roads and trails—location, history, and 
people who made and used them. 
Ages 10 up. Probable price $2.50 


By Julius Schwartz 


science teacher and curriculum authority 


THROUGH THE 
MAGNIFYING GLASS 


Little Things That Make a Big 


Difference 


Illustrated by Jeanne Bendick. “Intro- 

uces ... a fascinating new world.” 

—Library Journal. Ages 10 up. $2.50 
IT’S FUN TO KNOW WHY 


Illustrated by Edwin Herron. Ages 
9 


$2.25 
Write for free illustrated catalog 


WHITTLESEY HOUSE 


A division of the McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc. N.Y. 36 






























































Carol C. Roberts 


Browsing in the Library in Hawaii 


Children of many races and national- 
ities live in Hawaii. They read and 
speak English in school. You would prob- 
ably find many of your favorite books 


in their libraries. 
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THE ALL-FAMILY DRINK... so pure, 


so good, so wholesome for everyone! 
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ou like it...it likes you! 


GET A FAMILY SUPPLY OF 24 BOTTLES. 
Buy 7-Up by the case. Or get the 
handy 7-Up FAMILY PACK. Easy- 
lift center handle, easy to store. 
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Fifty Years Ago 
in the 
Normal Instructor 


In the book reviews the book receiving 
the most attention was “Women’s Unfit- 
ness for Higher Co-education” by Dr. Ely 
van der Warker. Said the reviewer, “It 
will doubtless arouse an immense amount 
of criticism, for the subject is handled 
without gloves.” 


“Superintendent Maxwell of New York 
City has issued orders that all school build- 
ings shall be in the hands of the janitors 
within a half hour after classes are dis- 
missed and that New York City children 
are not to be kept after school.” 


H.O.A, item from a sixth-grade teacher: 
“One of my pleasantest pupils always came 
with a poorly prepared lesson, a sallow 
complexion, and a disagreeable breath. | 
suspected he used cigarettes. Great tears 
stood in his eyes as he confessed he had 
started smoking at eight years of age and 
was smoking an average of nine a day. He 
promised he would try at least fewer of 
them and report to me the number used 
daily. While former teachers whipped him 
because of poor work and _ indifferent 
ways, we solved his problem so that today 
‘my Cigarette Boy’ is a non-smoker.” 


Memory gem for second grade: 

“Gratitude is the fairest blossom which 
springs from the soul; 

And the heart of man knoweth none more 
fragrant.” (Bellou) 


“Young married couples are enjoying 
our popular hightop warm bed shoes. 
Ladies’ size 25c, men’s 35c. Every teacher 
needs a pair to relax properly in bed and 
get her rest.” 


Fashion tip: “Soisette is a highly mer- 
cerized cotton fabric with texture and luster 
similar to silk pongee. It will make an 
ideal dainty little matinee or evening gown 
and is also unrivaled for children’s frocks 
and suits, ladies’ negligees, and pajamas 
for men, women and children.” 


“See the most reliable, cleanest, and 
cheapest duplicating process in existence. 
Drawings can be reproduced in several cop- 
ies at one printing with a hundred copies 
of the original made in twenty minutes.” 
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HE thoughts, the ideals, and the very char- 
T acter of our children, the leaders of to- 
morrow, are molded by our teachers, the 
leaders of today! 

At the most impressionable age boys and 
girls leave the sheltered life of their homes 
to attend school. This new world that we call 
school, governed by a capable leader, repre- 
sents the first dominion of jurisdiction other 
than the mother and father. Children, for 
the most part, react favorably to the new 
leader and, with a feeling of respect, they 
will obey and look for guidance. 


It is this desire for guidance that makes 
it possible for the teacher to direct a child 
and create the foundation of good living 
and thinking that will stand up against the 
storms of life that lie ahead. 


Perhaps the most important mental factor 
needed by young and old alike is the “assur- 
ance of self” which is brought about only by 
a real sense of personal competence. 

Here is a problem that is difficult to deal 
with. There are methods to obtain this self- 
confidence that can be used with the elemen- 
tary child, and the strongest force is emitted 
by the teacher. The importance of cleanliness 
of hands, nails, and hair and attractiveness of 
dress should be stressed so that it will include 
children from homes of all kinds and econom- 
ic levels. 

All children must have an example and 
ideal to follow. A suggestion for the little girl 
is her most loved possession—her doll. Point 
out the beautifully curled hair, the pretty 
clean little fingers, and the nicely starched 
dress. Remind the little girl to notice how 
straight and tall her doll stands because she 
knows she looks so pretty; so clean, with 
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well-combed hair and starched dress, Older 
girls turn to magazines and advertisements 
for their ideas on dress and good grooming. 
Words of praise offered by the teacher will 
bolster the child’s pride—and pride, in a 
degree, is the basis for confidence. 

The boy will be more difficult to teach, 
for he’s a boy—independent and carefree. 
An example in his case is often the best solu- 
tion. His favorite storybook hero, the cham- 
pion on the football team, and the famous 
baseball player will be his idols. They too, 
through your positive assurance, wash their 
hands, comb their hair, and keep their clothes 
clean. 


The entire result depends, as so many 
things do, on the teacher’s ability to make 
her words and ideas the goal to be reached 
by every child. Remember, you, too, are 
an example. Every teacher should be 
beautiful to her children. 


Confidence is the backbone of personality 
and much of a child’s personality is not in- 
herited but developed. One of the best ways 
to obtain confidence is for each individual 
to know he looks his best and that others will 
follow his style and manner. 

Teachers deserve every reward, every bit of 
respect that parents can give. In turn, parents 
are entrusting to you their dearest posses- 
sions when they send their children to school. 


As leaders of youth, the fate of tomor- 


row is in your hands. You have succeeded 
in the past and shall continue in the future. 


EVELYN AY 










The first and second grades at play with their teacher 


MARIE BENTON 


Teacher, Grades 5-6, 


CARVER 


Invite Parents to Visit 


Swift School, Bon Secour, Alabama 


) problems of our Ss hool have been 
4 solved since we started 

Education Week. because 
trying to di 


observing 


American 
better 


parents 
’ 
realize what we ar 


You 


support 


cannot intelligent people t 


schools if they 


expect 
do not understand 
There is no 


than to let 


the why of modern education. 


better way to educate parents 
them see “why we do the things we do. 

We invite parents and friends to visit our 
during American 


Si ho« | for on whe le day 


_ 


Third. and fourth-grade pupiis showing 
slides they had made 


Education Week so they can get an over-all 


view of the activities. At first we were doubt- 


ful of 


4 
but Visiting 


succe because many mothers work, 
Day was a huge success the first 
time, and it is getting better every year. 
Our first step in preparation for Visiting 
Day is a faculty 
and means of 


school 


meeting We discuss wavs 


vetting parents to come to 


and decide on the day. Of course, we 


parents understand that we will wel- 


let the 


come them any day, but we usually select 
Thursday as The Daj 


a small working community like 


We realize that par- 
ents in ours 
do not have time for many social gatherings. 
If they all meet the same day they can visit 
with friends as well as their children. 

Qur second st p is to arouse the children’s 
lhis isn't hard to do. We make 
a special effort to get children’s work dis- 


school. 


thing which each child can do well 


enthusiasm 
played all over the There is some 

paint- 
making, 


ing, building, clay modeling. chart 


original story or poem writing. 
Step number three is to have the children 
make posters his 


makes meaningful language and art 


write invitations and 
lessons 
The posters are put in public places, invit- 


Lhis helps to 


ing everyone, r 
school. 


pare nt or not 


stimulate community interest in our 
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We give our old wood 


building its best cleaning of the year. 


white-painted 
There is 
during and after school, 
Parents work along with 


activity everywhere, 
and at night as we 1 
teachers and children. ‘The furniture gets a 


new coat of paint, windows are washed, floors 


oiled, curtains cl 


aned and rehung, flower box- 
es replenished, and manners retaught. 

As the per ple enter the school on Visiting 
them a paper on which is pre- 
sented the “Philosophy of Swift School.” 


Dav. we give 


The philosophy of our school may 
be determined by the goals we set for 
ourselves. Our chief concern is with 
the develop vent of the whole child; 
his physical bedy, his alert mind, his 
social well-being, and his emotional 
security. 

We should like visitors to look for 
throughout the classrooms 
that we are meeting the needs of chil- 
dren, and to find that we 

l. Teach the 3 R's: reading, writing, 
and arithmetic. 

2. Drill on fundamentals: multiplica- 
tion, spelling, reading, grammar. 


ev idence 


SRREFV TATE TO Cs 45 


A fifth-grade science experiment, to prove 
that air has pressure 


Mey 


The sixth- and seventh-grade social studies class 
showing a homemade movie of Greek history 


during American 


Education Week 


3. Allow children to learn by doing. 

1. Give opportunities for self-expression. 

5. Encourage self-discipline. 

6. Allow time for creative activity, such as drawing 
and painting, clay modeling, building with tools, 
writing stories and poems. 

7. Create patterns for good manners and good citi- 
zenship. 

8. Say the blessing at an orderly served lunch. 

9. Build spiritual attitudes and encourage healthy 
mental and moral practices. 

10. Create respect and loyalty to home, school, and 
community. 

ll. Follow democratic principles by allowing chil- 
dren to help make plans. 

12. Foster civic understanding through classwork 
and clubwork. 

13. Teach conservation of natural resources. 

14. Accord each child the respect due him as a 
person. 

15. Enjoy our children. 


The pictures on this page show a few of the 
many school activities carried out and ex- 
plained somewhere in our school on Visiting 
Day. If any visitor cared to know why we do 
any of these activities, we were ready with 
our answers. Incidentally, the upper grade 
children can give the reasons themselves, to 
tell why we take valuable school time to do 
such things as folk dances, have science ex- 
periments, play in the rhythm band, paint 
pictures to make a “moving picture” of social 
studies, and so on. 

Our teachers often take time out to explain 
to their pupils why all the different school 
activities help to make a better all-around 
school program. We think that children are 
our best public-relations workers, and that 
the community sees our school through the 
eyes of the children. 

We do not claim to have reached 100 per 
cent of our parents by having Visiting Day, 
but we have certainly reached the great ma- 
jority. We still have a long way to go but 
we feel that with the support of our P.T.A. 
we will some day achieve 100 per cent attend- 
ance of parents. 

Swift School is fortunate to have an active 
and growing P.T.A. Without this organiza- 
tion our teachers would not be able to carry 
on sO many activities. It takes much more 
than good teachers to have an active school 
program. During the last few years the P.T.A. 
has provided the classrooms with the most 
modern teaching equipment, such as a slide 
projector, a 16 mm. film projector, maps, 
globes, art supplies, aquariums, and science 
material. The Association has spent hundreds 
of dollars for new library books and encyclo- 
pedias so that the children would have plenty 
of good reading and reference material. 

Open your school to the public and talk 
over the problems concerning their children 
with the people- you will get support too! 








AIRPLANES 


To help you with your classroom science 
activities, Dr. Blackwood and Dr. Gould 
will present this science page each month. 


That Land on Their 


Paul E. Blackwood 


Specialist for Elementary Science, 
U.S. Office of Education 
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E ARLY in 1954 the Navy had a 

public showing of two fight- 
er planes that take off with their 
noses straight up. One was a 
Convair XFY-1 and the other a 
Lockheed XFV-1. The XFY-1 
was shown during a test flight. It 
took off from the floor of a huge 
hangar at Moffett Field, Califor- 
nia. But though it took off, it 
was fastened by anchor ropes to 
prevent it from going out of con- 
trol. 

In this test flight, the plane rose 
about eighty-five feet into the air, 
and then settled back down on its 
tail as was intended. ‘The other 
plane, the XFV-1, has also been 
given test flights. In a few months 
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both will make their first real 
flights. When they do, it will 
mark a new age in the field of 
aviation. 
Hew the Planes Work 

Each of these new planes is 
equipped with two jet-turbine 
engines powerful enough to over- 
come the weight of the planes 
and lift them straight up. In the 
XFY-1 there are two three-bladed 
propellers that turn in opposite 
directions. This opposite motion 
keeps the plane from twisting in 
the air. It has a large delta (tri- 
angular) shaped wing and two 
large rudder fins, each triangular 


in shape. 


HENRY GOULD 


Tails 











When the plane is not in flight 
it rests on casterlike wheels at- 
tached to the tips of the wing and 
the rudder fins. Its nose points 
straight up. 

To take off, the pilot gives the 
engines full throttle. This causes 
the plane to rise straight up. 
When a suitable speed and height 
are reached, the pilot levels the 
plane off to fly as other planes do. 

To land the plane, the pilot 
raises the nose of the plane from 
level flight into a straight-up 
climb. He does this above the 
spot selected for landing. The 
plane loses speed and comes to a 
standstill in the air even though 
the engines are running. It loses 
speed the way a rock does when 
you throw it into the air. The 
rock slows down, stops, and falls 
to the ground. This new plane 
behaves the same, except that its 
downward descent can be con- 
trolled by regulating the speed of 
its propellers. It can be made 
to land gently on its casterlike 
wheels. Each wheel is backed by 
a sturdy spring to support the 
weight of the plane, and a shock 


absorber to withstand landing 
shock. 
The XFV-1 differs greatly 


from the other in body shape. 
(Compare the two pictures.) Its 
wings are not swept-back. They 
come out from about the middle 
of the plane and taper at the ends. 
The tail is X-shaped, with small 






MOUNTING FOR 
OUTLET BOX 


Professor of Science, State Teachers College at Brockport, N.Y. 








In order for any electrical appara- 
tus to work, the current must make a 
complete circuit from the source of 
power through the apparatus and back 
to the source. An electric switch is a 
device that enables one to connect or 
disconnect (break) an electric circuit. 

The switch commonly used in the 
home today is known as the toggle, the 
tumbler, or, more frequently, the snap 
switch. It is enclosed within an outlet 
box concealed in the wall. The outlet 
box encloses the wires leading to and 
from the switch. 

The wire that comes from the source 
of the current is connected to the switch 
at one of the contact screws. Another 
wire is led from the second contact 
screw to the electric light and from 
there back to the source of power. 


The toggle moves on a pivot and is 
connected to a spring which rests on a 
pivoting porcelain base. Attached to 
the base are the contact points. 

When the toggle is moved to “on,” 
the contact points make contact with 
the serews to which the wires are at- 
tached. The circuit is completed, the 
current flows, and the lights go on. 
When the snap is moved to “off,” the 
contacts are separated, the circuit is 
broken, the current is shut off, and the 
lights go out. 

The pull chain socket works in a 
somewhat similar manner. The chain is 
connected to a wheel which is spring- 
tensioned. When the chain is pulled, 
the wheel turns, alternately breaking 
and connecting the electric circuit, to 
turn the light on and off. 
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wheels fitted at the end of each 
fin. It has two three-bladed pro- 
pellers with sawed-off blades. The 
take-off and landing procedures 
are about the same as those of 


the XFY-1. 
Advantages of These Planes 


Planes of this type have been 
called VTO’s, which stands for 
vertical take off. The forward 
speed of these planes will prob- 
ably be about 500 miles per hour. 
Many planes go faster than that. 
So it is not the speed that makes 
them so iraportant. They are im- 
portant because they can land and 
take off from a space about twen- 
ty feet square. They do not need 
a large landing field. Aircraft car- 
riers will not need to have a flight 
deck. This means that many more 
planes can be placed aboard. 
Such planes can be placed right 
beside infantry units instead of at 
a great distance away at an air- 
base. 

Because these planes have the 
ability to land on a_ postage 
stamp, so to speak, eventually 
they may be used for other pur- 
poses than fighter planes. It 
looks as if VIO's are here to 
Stay. 

Helicopters 

Helicopters also rise and land 
vertically. They can do a num- 
ber of things that airplanes can- 
not do. (Continued on page 108 
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Carol C. Roberts 


Try a Kindergarten 
Fair at Your Next 
Teachers Convention 


RUTH C. $. HOFMANN 


Kindergarten Teacher, Central School, 
Livonia, New York 


‘ACH year the teachers who have charge of 
4 sectional meetings at our state teachers 
conventions rack their brains for new ways 
of making the meetings They 
have had speakers, panel discussions, and 
all of which are good. 


successful. 


demonstration lessons 

Last spring | was kindergarten chairman 
of a one-day tri-county teachers’ meeting held 
in Hornell, N.Y. As a result of contacts made 
with kindergarten teachers in our county, | 
concluded that a display of many kinds of 
teaching materials and equipment would be 
So I notified as many of the kin- 
dergarten teachers as I could that we were go- 


wel ome. 


ing to have a kindergarten fair. Each one was 
invited to send ideas or actual materials which 
had held the interest of her group. Commer- 
cial dealers in kindergarten supplies were also 
invited to display their wares. 

For convenience, the following categories 
were used, and display areas were marked 
off for them on walls and floor of the room in 
which the fair was held: (1) toys and games, 
music and rhythms, (4 
language experiences, (5) readiness, (6 pro- 


; 


2) art media, (3 


fessional, including records and reports. 

The resulting display was representative, 
rather than exhaustive but it was extensive 
at that and took quite a lot of time to set 
up and pack away. (Some items listed in 
this article were not displayed but are worth 
knowing about. 

Mimtographed sheets of usable ideas were 
prepared and handed to the teachers. In re- 
turn, they were asked to express their reac- 
tion by answering a questionnaire. 


[34] 


, indergarten 


1. Do you Hike this type of pro- 
gram? 

2. If not, what would you prefer? 

3. Will you please number these 
areas in order of vour preference? 

The 6 categories given above were 
listed separately. 

4. In which area would you like 
more information? 

5. Suggestions for next year. 

The kindergarten teachers seemed 
delighted. One could see them busily 
taking notes as they went from dis- 
play to display. But it was also grati- 
fying to observe that the fame of the 
Kindergarten Fair spread rapidly, for 
many teachers of other grades came 
to look and to learn. 


Art Media 

Actual materials were displayed 
with the invitation to “try it your- 
self.” Examples of what children 
can do with each medium were also 
displayed. 
1. Finger 
homemade. 
2. Modeling materials. 
Sawdust and wallpaper-paste mixture. 
Flour-and-salt mixture. 
Plaskit Foam ( Beckley-Cardy Co.). 
Regular clay. 
Nonhardening clay. 
Cornstarch clay.—Cook in a double boiler 1 c. 
cornstarch, 1 c. salt, and 1 c. water. Stir con- 
stantly until mixture thickens. (‘This is good 
for playhouse “dough.” It hardens, so little 
dishes, marbles, and many other things can 
be made from it.) 
3. Collages.—Scraps of textiles and other 
materials that can be pasted on paper to 
make designs and pictures. 
4. Paper.—Newspuant, glazed, metallic, con- 
struction, poster, wrapping paper. 
5. Spatterprint equipment.—Squares cut 
from old window screens, old toothbrushes. 
6. Graphic materials.—Crayons, poster 
paints, colored chalk, and so on, 


paint, commercial and 


Readiness 


1. Equipment. 

Primary Easel (Follett). 

Kindergraph Kit and Easel (Follett 

Picture Cards ( Beckley-Cardy). 

Picto-Lotto Cards (Owen). 

Aids-to-Reading Sets (Dolch). 

Ten-Ten Counting Frame (Milton Bradley 

2. Workbooks. 

Before We Read (Scott, Foresman). 

Our First Book and Look and Do 
Burdett 

Games to Play (Ginn 

Adventures in Reading Readiness Workbook 
Noble and Noble 

A Book About Me (Science Research Associ- 
ates). 


Silver 
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First Days in School (Winston). 

Meeting Numbers and Puzzle Fun (Mc- 
Cormick- Mathers). 

Experimenting with Numbers (Houghton 
Mifflin). 

Readiness Book in “Learning to Use Arith- 
metic’ series (Heath). 


Language Experience 


1. Equipment. 

Opaque projector, screen. 

Projector and screen for filmstrips and slides. 
Movie projector and screen. 

2. Book lists.—Lists of new books as found 
in various periodicals. (Some favorite books 
were also displayed but the possibilities are 
endless so none are enumerated here. ) 

3. Teaching aids. 

Hand puppets and stick puppets. 
Flannelgraph and pictures for storytelling. 
Posters and charts.—Wall Chart and Primer 
Set (Plymouth Press); Community Helpers 
and Mother Goose Posters (Owen). 


Professional 


1. Sources of information. 

Here’s an Idea Service, Howard Street, Fram- 
ingham, Mass. 

Free and Inexpensive Learning Materials 

Division of Surveys and Field Services, 
George Peabody College for Teachers, 
Nashville, Tenn.). 

Sources of Free and Inexpensive Pictures for 
the Classroom (Bruce Miller, Box 222, 
Ontario, Calif.). 

Annotated List of Phonograph Records 

Children’s Reading Service, 1078 St. 
John’s Place, Brooklyn 13, N.Y.; $.10). 

Creative Playthings, 867 Madison Ave., New 

York 21; $.25. (Continued on page 98) 


CUT PAPER 


WITH colored construction paper and the 
long cardboards which come from the laun- 
dry with men’s shirts, many cut-paper pic- 
tures and designs can be made. If shirt card- 
boards are not available, use the largest 
sides from cereal boxes. If colored construc- 
tion paper must be conserved, use the large 
color areas of magazine covers and adver- 
tisements. 

Children like to cut small figures from 
colored paper and paste them on the large 
neutral cardboards. The resulting picture 
may represent a scene from a story; a holi- 
day symbol, such as a flock of turkeys for 
Thanksgiving; or it may be simply a design 
or free arrangement of colored shapes. 

Girls and boys who have plenty of oppor- 
tunities to use scissors in creative paper cut- 
ting are less likely to use them destructively. 


Yvonne Altmann Bildahl 











































M ony children in primary grades today are learning 
to play instruments. Michelle was in the second grade 
when she and other members of her grade began their 
lessons. They soon proved to teachers and parents 
that young children can benefit from this activity. They 





gained lasting satisfaction from being able to play, 
and showed increased poise. String music participation 
fills a need in our educational system and in our 
communities. As Jascha Heifetz writes, in a recent mag- 
azine, “a healthy musical culture cannot flourish on 
just a few famous virtuosos.’ Schools can do much to help. 


Michelle's group began 
their first lesson by sing- 
ing the notes of a little 
song. Here they are with 
George Rushford, the 
Chicago music teacher 
who was the originator 
of the method. 


~At O Tme 


ma D Set 
Spectre, | 





Photos from 
imerican Music Conference 


By this simple method, young chil- 
dren can read music and play mel/o- 
dies from the start. Educators agree 
that one benefit of music study is 
the spirit of teamwork which re- 
sults from playing with the group. 
Here, Michelle and three of her 
classmates play as a quartet. 


Next, Michelle and her companions are 
shown the strings which correspond to the 
notes of the song. After getting the feel 
of the way to hold the instrument, and be- 
coming familiar with the names and posi- 
tions of the strings, the children get the 
thrill of playing the notes, plucking the 
right strings like real musicians. 


Michelle's supreme thrill came when : 
she began to play in the third-grade 

orchestra, after a year's training. She 

represents the many youngsters all 

across the land who can enjoy play- 

ing string instruments without neces- 

sarily having any special talent. 
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SOCIAL 
STUDIES 
UNIT 











uR school is like many schools. The num- 
QO ber of pupils always seems to outdistance 
the building program, and our modern build- 
ing has beautifully designed rooms with excel- 
lent equipment. But there is one exception. 
Our pupils are the children of migrant par- 
ents work in the cotton, melon, and 
grain fields in the area. 
usually 
built 
are made of wood, and fire 
Often the children 
ndifferent to 
fire dangers 


who 
Their homes are one-room cabins, 
which are 
Many 
is an ever present hazard. 
home, 

study of 


close together in 


dozens of 


long rows. 


play with matches at 
danger. Therefore, a 
and fire control seemed a necessity for the pu- 
pils in my primary grades. 


First 


One Monday, I arrived with several books 
about firemen, obtained from the library. The 
children’s first choice was the book with the 


Alarm 


fire engine on the bright red cover; it 
also became their favorite. Aided by more 
books, a few records, and songs from their 
books, the children were 


shiny 


musik made aware 
of the dangers of fire. This material provided 
the basis for social studies discussions, and for 
stories which I wrote on the chalk board as 
the class dictated. 

We had become quite well acquainted with 
fires when we had our monthly fire drill. Re- 
turning to the classroom, asked, 
“Why for do we to march out like that 


when we got a new building what ain't never 


one boy 


have 


gonna catch on fire?” 
Seeond Alarm 


That was all we needed to start a second 


phase of our unit. I now hoped to put across 


the idea that we are partners with the fire- 
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e Fight FIRE with 
Fun, 


VIRGINIA GOMES 
Teacher, Third Grade, 
Huron School, 
Huron, California 


Facts, and 
Field Trips 


men, and that our share of responsibility is 
equally important. 

We talked about 

1. How qui kly we were able to leave the 
s hoolr« om. 

2. Why we walked fast but did not run. 

3. Why we never had desks or other s« hool 
equipment placed so that it blocked the door- 
wavs, 

We noticed that a lot of 
used in the construction of our building, so it 
became apparent that a fire could do a lot of 
damage. A school in a near-by town had 
been partially destroyed by fire, and this em- 
phasized the necessity for constant practice to 
prepare for such an emergency. 


wood had been 


First Field Trips 


Our trips consisted of walks around the 
school, and on the way to the cafeteria at 
noontime. We observed: 

1. The fire hoses behind glass windows. 

2. Fire-alarm boxes. 

3. Metal trash containers. 

+. The carefully constructed incinerator. 

It was easy to guide discussion around to 
what could be done to make homes as safe 
as school. It was concluded that 

1. Playing with matches was not a good 
idea. 

2. We should keep trash away from the 
house. 

3. Certain precautions should be observed 
to make the use of wood stoves more safe. 

During all this time, we were writing sto- 
ries about firemen and fire prevention. In the 
individual books, the stories were illustrated 
according to the child’s impressions. 


During Art Periods 


Firemen were made by folding large sheets 
of paper in half twice. On the top fourth a 
large egg shape was drawn for the fireman’s 
face: in the next section we drew the chest 
and upper arms; then lower arms and upper 
legs; and lower legs and feet in the fourth sec- 
tion. Such a figure is not accurately propor- 
tioned, but it is a simple method for primary 
children. ‘The same figure can be dressed in 
a costume appropriate to any study. 

Firemen’s helmets were made on 12” x 18” 
construction paper folded in half lengthwise. 
Strips of paper 2” x 12” were pasted to the 
brim to form the hat. Last of all, a semi- 
circle of white paper was fastened to the front 


1954 


with the child’s number in our fire brigade 
marked on it. To keep the hats in good con- 
dition, we pinned them on the wall, and they 
made effective room decorations. 


Why Teachers Teach 


While we were pinning up the helmets, 
there occurred one of those incidents which 
make teaching so fascinating. As Lupe proud- 
ly handed me her helmet, I was reminded of 
the motto which admonishes us, “Never un- 
derestimate the power of a woman!” Lupe’s 
Spanish-American love of color and finery 
had asserted itself! Her helmet was decorated 
with a huge yellow paper flower. 


Routine Again 


“Our town” was cut from construction pa- 
per and fastened on the pin board. Every boy 
wanted to make a fire engine so our town was 
well protected. Fortunately some girls pre- 
ferred to cut stores and houses. All contrib- 
uted to produce fire stations, a school, trees, 
flowers, cars, and people. It was a self- 
sustaining project because the village grew as 
the children thought of new additions. When 
the kindergarten moved into its new building, 
a small wooden slide was left behind. This 
was used by my pupils with some boxes, 
chairs, and lots of red crepe paper and con- 
struction paper to make the Room 20 Fire 
Engine. 


Another Field Trip 


Our school officials encourage field trips so 
our principal made arrangements for us to 
visit the local fire station. Permission slips 
were carried home and returned with the nec- 
essary parental signatures. Before the trip, we— 

1. Talked about what we would see. 

2. Thought of what we should look for. 

3. Made a list of questions to ask. 

4. Considered how a good citizen conducts 
himself on a trip. 

5. Crossed off the days on the calendar un- 
til the anticipated day arrived. 

Two mothers accompanied us on the trip. 
Wearing their helmets, the children boarded 
the school bus for the ride to the fire station. 

The man in charge at the fire station un- 
derstood boys and girls. Everyone at the sta- 
tion was ready for our arrival. A big fire 
truck was driven outside the station, and the 
men explained how it operated. There was 
the additional thrill (Continued on page 99 





FUN with TEXTURES 


Experimentation is vital to the 
creative growth of the child! 


WORKING with textured materials helps the 
child to become more aware of the feel and 
look of things. He comes to realize, too, that 
he often uses different textures in his work, 
although he may not have been conscious of 
the fact while the painting was being made. 

We combined a study of texture with the 
making of a crayon-and-tempera batik. 

Our sixth-graders gathered a supply of 
rough-textured materials such as coarse sand- 
paper, corrugated cardboard, frosted glass, 
screen, and metal lathing. 

Pictures or non-objective designs were 
drawn on newsprint paper. The paper was 
placed over a rough material and certain 
areas were scribbled with crayon. Each area 
was scribbled over a different rough material, 
using only bright colors. 

Sometimes crosses, circles, or broken lines 
were added for interest. Then the entire sur- 
face was painted over with brown or black 
tempera, which shows up the texture as it 
does not adhere to crayon. 

Eight pupils worked at a table at one time, 
using %” brushes to spread the tempera. 
Lack of work space and short art periods 
need not deprive pupils of experimenting, 
which is so vital to the growth of the child. 
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ORLD GIFTS 


ESTHER SANDERSON 


Principal, Sulphur Springs Elementary School, 
Huntsville, Tennessee 


MY CLASS of sixth-graders in Huntsville Elementary School last year had 
units on our community, the Pioneers, and Democracy. During work on the 
birth and growth of our nation, they discovered that we were deeply 
indebted to the Old World for some of our most cherished possessions, 
many of which greatly affect our American way of life. 

Therefore, a social-studies unit developed on Old World Gifts, starting 
with the countries along the shores of the Mediterranean Sea. The pupils 
divided into groups for work on the selections of their choice. One group 
chose the historical background of the people; another their discoveries 
and inventions; while others chose art, literature, music, drama, and dance. 
They began research in this new field of endeavor. In the end it proved to 
be a most wonderful medium for appreciation. 

The Old World Gifts included: our language, the alphabet, the art of 
printing, literature, many of the ideas which control our thinking and 
democratic practices in our American way of life, art, music, and the love 
of nature, sports, and robust healthy bodies. 

The children learned to appreciate the Bible stories of heroism, rornance, 
courage, faith, loyalty, devotion to duty, hope, patience, and charity, which 
are all written in clear, simple language. 

These Bible stories and dramatizations were high lights of the entire 
unit. The Hebrew chants, and choral readings of the Psalms, were enjoyed 
very much also. Good readers read aloud stories from Arabian Nights, Aesop's 
Fables, and Greek mythology. We discussed Homer's /liad and Odyssey 
(see Compton's Pictured Encyclopedia). Interesting reports were made on 
Cicero, Demosthenes, Socrates, Hippocrates, and many other great men 
who have influenced men's thoughts and actions even down to the present 
day. 

The music group gave reports on early church music and musical in- 
struments, composed their own songs, and gave theater reports and plays. 
The art group found many inspirational things to enjoy—prints of mas- 
terpieces, stories of artists, architecture, pottery, and tapestries. 

Every medium that we could obtain was used in focusing attention on 
appreciation. Books, magazines, pamphlets, pictures, slides, recordings, 
motion pictures, television, songs, pageants, dances, and art materials 
kept the interest high during the twelve-week period of organization 
and completion of the unit. 

As the work progressed, the groups used many art mediums for express- 
ing their ideas. As a culminating event all groups worked together to make 
a mural twenty feet long, highlighting some of the things we learned to 
appreciate as "Gifts from the Old World." Illustrations shown are photo- 
graphs of details from the mural, which was painted in tempera. 





PERIODICALLY we put up a sign asking chil- 
dren to bring corrugated and other textured 
packing papers. The package which the head 
of the University Book Store saved for us was 
a veritable gold mine. Some pieces were very 
pinkish in color; most were gray or tan. It was 
cut into various sizes, discarding any wrinkled 
or ragged parts. 





Instructor in Art, Laboratory School, 
University of Chicago 


ALL the usable pieces are kept in a large draw- 


er to which the children have free access when- 
ever they want to use it. What fun Billy, Andrea, 
and Ottie are having as they paint designs on 
textured paper they have chosen! Some pupils in- 
vent ways to paint with the grain to avoid blots. 


OUR fourth-graders are fascinated with the possi- 
bilities in packing-paper projects. Mittens are 
one of the logical things they thought of making, 
as the corrugated paper when painted really 
suggests the depth of hand-knitted designs. 
This pair is being completed. 

Many mills, stores, and printing shops have 
discard paper that can be had for the asking. 
Candy-box fillers, egg cartons, and carton- 
dividers can be collected by pupils. 
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They all like 
COPPER 


EMMA GREEN 


Teacher of Geography and Art, Seventh Grade, Lafayette School, 
Lincoln Park, Michigan 


1 Trace drawing on top of the copper. 
2 Emboss areas on the back of it. 

3 Stipple background if desired. 

4 Apply liver of sulphur for antiquing. 


5 Rub with steel wool for high lights. 

6 Clean the surface with running water. 
7 Paint with lacquer for permanence. 

8 Mount on plywood, cork, or wallboard. 


TOOLING copper foil appeals to slow learners as 
well as to other pupils. The material itself creates 
interest, and it is easy for beginners to obtain gratify- 
ing tesults with it. 

Place an original drawing over the metal foil and 
tape it in place. Put several layers of newspaper 
beneath the foil. With a steel modeling tool, or even a 
pencil, go over the outlines, pressing into the foil. 
Remove the tracing and go over the lines again. 

Turn the copper face down, and with the blunt 
handle of a spoon or knife, press down with a slid- 
ing motion over the parts to be embossed. 

When the impression is deep enough, turn the cop- 
per right side up. Flatten the background if it is 
buckling, and stipple closely with a blunted nail. 

Copper may be finished by rubbing with fine steel 
wool. Liver of sulphur (from the drugstore) makes a 
solution that can be applied with a brush or rag, to 
give a darkened effect. Copper Tone (from a crafts 
shop) gives the metal a reddish color. Foil overlays 
can adorn chests, book ends, and lamp shades. 














PEG STAPLETON 


Special Education Teacher, Hoover Elementary School, 
Yakima, Washington 


FOURTH-GRADERS could hardly wait to begin, but 
there were some decisions to make before needles 
started to stitch. From four colors of burlap each 
pupil chose the color he wanted to work on. There 
was also a choice of project .... purse, place mat, 
or marble bag. 

Samples of each available color were displayed 
with the name of the colors posted below each one. 
Pupils were free to hold up colored yarns to the 
burlap which they preferred. The display was in a 
prominent place in the room along with samples of 
finished burlap projects. 

After all children had the opportunity to decide, 
slips of paper were given out for them to write 
their choice of project, with first and second pref- 
erence as to burlap color. The results were easy 
to record in chart form. We made a chart for each 
color of burlap, showing the pupils’ first and second 
choices. This same procedure may be helpful in 
beginning other projects where there are limited 
materials. 

Each child planned his cross-stitch pattern on 
squared paper. (Steps in working are shown in the 
small sketches.) After necessary machine stitching 
had been finished, the complete projects were dis- 
played. At last, the projects were taken home. 





1 Designs are pinned 








on the burlap and cross- 
stitched with a contrast- 











meas 





























ing or harmonizing yarn 
and a tapestry needle 





































































2 When the pattern is complete 
the next step involves careful 
cutting of the paper so as not 






to pull out any stitches. 
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THOMAS J. SASSER 


Instructor of Art, Public School, 
Littlefield, Texas 


WHEN paint and clay have become common- 
place media for fifth- and sixth-graders, a good 
way to revive enthusiasm is with cut-paper 
murals. One subject which never fails to excite 
younger pupils is life in the Old West. Memories 
of a hundred western movies will furnish the 
inspiration for the Indian attack, a stagecoach 
holdup, activities around the chuck wagon, and 
life in general west of the Pecos. 

The use of paper, paste, and scissors can 
produce a different type of modeling, bringing 
these vivid scenes to life. Colored scraps of pa- 
per saved from other projects are transformed 
into figures and background. Each pupil makes 
his contribution to what will be a unified picture, 
after trial arrangements have been made on the 
brown-paper background. 

The pupils who create this two-gunned drama 
will surely feel that here is something that could 
not be accomplished as well by one person 
working alone. The success of the mural depends 
upon the cooperative effort of all. 


se 
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VIOLET EHLER 


Teacher, Grades Three and Four, 
St. Paul's Lutheran School, 
Sheboygan, Wisconsin 


BOOK characters came to life when my chil- 
dren paraded through all the rooms in our 
school, in costumes from books they had en- 
joyed. | had chosen books that would be suited 
to the children's interest and reading ability. 
Each child was to read his book and dress like 
one of the characters. Costumes could be 
made in art classes from old clothes traded 
among pupils. 

Some of our characters were Little Black 
Sambo, Alice in Wonderland, Snow White, 
Little Red Ridinghood, Pinocchio, and Daniel 
Boone. Little Black Sambo had a wig made of 
an old cap and bits of yarn, and an old um- 
brella of mine which he and his mother had 
painted. Even his shoes resembled those Little 


Black Sambo wore on the cover of the book. 
Alice in Wonderland, with her long white 
stockings, black slippers, blue dress, white 
pinafore, and long hair, could easily have 
been a stand-in for Alice in the movie. 

The little Pilgrim boy, George Washington, 
Mother Goose, the Doll Who Came Alive, all 
were dressed to represent the characters in 
the books, which were eagerly read for details. 
The children's interest grew as their projects 
developed. It was surprising what an inter- 
est the parents took in helping the children 
to select and fit clothes and make the hats 
they needed. 

As we paraded from room to room, each 
child told in a few sentences who he was and 
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what he did in the story. We marched to 
music, into each room and then on to the next. 


It was so much fun, and no child had had to 
be coaxed to read a book. It would have 
been a good program for open house. 

Other rooms had their own book celebra- 
tions. One room used the theme ‘Reading 
Bears Fruit." A large apple tree was drawn 
and an apple was added for each child who 
gave a book report. The room with the theme 
“Reading for Wisdom" placed an owl in a 
tree to represent each book and the child 
who read it. One grade had the house of "The 
Woman Who Lived in a Shoe," with many 
windows. A new window was opened every 
time a child completed a book. 








SILK SCREEN 


in the ELEMENTARY 


SILK SCREEN PRINTING is a versatile art, 
available to all schools. Some teachers have 
not given their pupils an opportunity to try 
it because they think it sounds complicated 
or expensive. Actually it can be easy and 
cost little. 

Basically the silk screen process is one of 
forcing paint, of the consistency of finger 


paint, through a piece of open-mesh cloth 
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This design was printed by 
the paper stencil method. 
Fish forms were cut from 
stencil paper and placed 
within a large stencil cut 
in the rounded block shape. 
The frame was lowered on 
the arrangement of paper 
cutouts, and a biend of 
blue and black was pulled 
across the screen, causing 
the stencils to adhere to 
the underside of it. Tem- 
pera paint mixed with equal 
parts of tempera mixer was 
used. Wash the screen in a 
pan larger than the frame. 


reen prints, courtesy of 
can Crayon Company 


stretched over a wooden frame. Miter strips 
of wood to make a frame. Materials which 
may be used successfully on the frame are 
curtain scrim, cheesecloth, organdie, old ny- 
lons, or 10 XX silk screen bolting cloth. 
Threads of the cloth should run parallel to 
the frame. Cut the fabric 1'2” wider than 
the frame on all sides, and tack or staple it 
to the frame, stretching it tight. (Figs. 1-3.) 


After the cloth is firmly attached, apply 
masking tape around the inside edges of the 
frame, overlapping the cloth, to prevent any 
paint oozing out. (Fig. 4.) 

With scissors or knife, cut a stencil from 
construction paper, writing paper, newsprint, 
or even old newspaper, if it is not wrinkled. 
A stencil cut from absorbent paper should 
be dampened before use, to keep it from 
buckling. (If many prints are desired, cut 
the stencil from nonabsorbent paper, such as 
wax paper, kraft, or stencil paper, using a 
razor blade or a stencil knife.) The stencil 
sheet must be as large as the outside dimen- 
sions of the frame. The cut part of the sten- 
cil should be 3” from the top and bottom 
edges of the paper, and 2” from the sides, 
to allow the paint to be easily spread over it. 
(Fig. 5.) 

A squeegee for spreading the paint can be 
made of soft wood or heavy linoleum, with 
A rubber com- 
mercial squeegee, or half of a pliable plastic 
jar lid, may be used. (Fig. 6.) It should be 


somewhat wider than the stencil opening. 


the bottom edge rounded. 


For printing, lay the stencil on a sheet of 
paper; place the screen over the stencil, face 
down; and put a couple of tablespoons of 
paint on the screen at one end. Stroke the 
paint toward you, with the squeegee held at 
a slant. (Fig. 7.) Going over the stencil 
once may be enough to print satisfactorily, 
but the squeegee may be brushed back and 
forth if you want deeper color. 
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SCHOOL 


A group of pupils can find a great deal of 
satisfaction in mastering this simple one- 

olor method. It can be used with equal 
success by first-graders and eighth-graders, 
and serves as a foundation for later work in 
two or more colors. 

If several colors are desired, a different 

tencil is made for each one, allowing the 
irst print to dry thoroughly before printing 
he second stencil. Wash the color out of 
the screen each time the stencil is changed. 
By mounting cardboard guides on a drawing 
board as shown in Fig. 7, exact registration 
of all parts of the design will be insured each 
ime a print is made. 

The challenge of this new medium is height- 
ened as pupils attempt other methods such 
as plyfilm, tusche (a black lithographic cray- 
on in liquid form), and photographic silk 
screen. Young artists may be further inspired 
by applying design to textiles, leather, glass, 

ood, and other items. 

The types of paint that may be used for 
silk screen printing are prepared silk screen 
paint, or finger paint. However, cooked 
starch can be used as a base as well as a 
thickening for tempera paint. 

To produce hundreds of copies of a post- 
ler, or other items needed in schools today, 
the silk screen printing serves as a quick 
reproduction method. It is effective, inex- 
pensive, and works as well on drapery fab- 
rics as it does on paper. With the new 
textile colors now available it is a stimulat- 
ing project. 


FURTHER INFORMATION 


ilk Screen Color Printing—Sternberg, McGraw 
Hill, New York, 1942, pp. 3-4. 

ilk Screen Printing in the Grades—Mack, School 
Arts magazine, Dec. ’53 (on fabrics). 

Silk Screen with Lacquer Film—Luitweiler, 
School Arts magazine, Jan. 54, pp. 35-37. 

Silk Screening on Paper—Booklet, American 
Crayon Company, Sandusky, Ohio. 

How to Make a Silk Screen Print—Film, 16mm, 
Almanac Films, Inc., 516 Fifth Ave., New York. 


ARNE W. RANDALL 


Chairman, Applied Arts Department, 
Texas Technological College, 
Lubbock, Texas 


A child made the figure on the far left by drawing 
directly on the screen in crayon. The crayon acts as 
a resist, allowing only the open portions of the screen 
to print. The picture of the playground was made in 
the same manner. As an experiment, blobs of several! 
colors were placed on the screen after the crayon 
drawing was made on it, giving a varicolored back- 
ground after it was printed. Tempera paint and tem- 
pera mixer were used in equal parts for printing. 








CUT SCREEN LARGER ON ALL 
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Teaching 
Devices III 











|. Posters Point Out Good 
Manners Practices 


Billy Bad Manners and Gary Good 
Manners might be the villain and 
hero of several posters. If the 
group divides into pairs, one could 
make a poster of Billy and a bad 
manner, the other wouid show Gary 
and the correct way. Or a commit- 
tee might arrange the figures in 


a large frieze. 


Ill. Make a List of Good Manners 


Rules 


After a class discussion of the 
basic rules of good manners, list 
them on the blackboard. Each pu- 
pil then copies the list ona 
large sheet of drawing paper. The 





GOOD MANNERS ACTIVITIES 




















Il. Class Demonstrations Show What to Do 
in Actual Situations 


Nothing helps a child remember something as 
well as actually doing it. After a discussion 
of some particular point of etiquette, have 
two or three people act it out. Situations 
which easily lend themselves to demonstration 
include setting a table and serving a simple 
meal; introductions; acting as hostess with a 
few guests; carrying on a short conversation; 
talking over the telephone. These would make 
interesting games on a rainy day or wnenever 
there is free time. 


margin of the paper is decorated 
and framed to hang in the child's 
bedroom. For your classroom, make 
a large chart printed and deco- 
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V. Build Dioramas Showing Good Manners 
at Work 


A class committee may want to construct a dio- 
rama of people carrying on a good manners rule. 
The stage is a cardboard box with one side cut 
out. The inside is painted or papered. Fora 
scene of a room, use doll furniture or furniture 
made from heavy construction paper. In an out- 
door scene, tiny twigs become trees and bushes, 
with tissue-paper grass. Figures are clothes- 
pins, with painted faces and paper clothing, 

Or pipe cleaners. The latter can be bent into 
various positions. 
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IV. Scrapbooks Help to Integrate 
Health and Etiquette 


Children are interested in clothes 
but often know little about their at- 
tractiveness and appropriateness. It 
is not only good health but good man- 
ners to wear correct clothing. Discuss 
this subject and then develop a scrap- 
book of people wearing the right cloth- 
ing for a particular occasion. Be 
sure each picture is labeled. 





VI. A Good Book for Class Use 


You and your class will enjoy 
reading together Manners Can Be 
Fun by Munro Leaf (Lippincott). 
The book is in typical Leaf style, 
many sketches and little text. It 
may inspire your class to make 
their own book of manners. 









FRANCES V. 





Thanksgiving Time 


NICHOLS 


Teacher, First Grade, Henry Houck Elementary Scheol, 
Lebanon, Pennsylvania 


A‘ A holiday, Thanksgiving is 
almost completely overlooked 
by small children. Unless there 
is discussion about its purpose, the 
day has little meaning for them 
and already they are thinking 
about the Christmas preparations 
which are taking place in the 
home and community. For these 
reasons I developed a Thanksgiv- 
ing unit with my first-graders. 


I Set Out to 


1. Foster in the children a 
wey for Thanksgiving. 
Acquaint the children with 


3. Develop the historical sig- 
nificance of the holiday. 

4. Stress an appreciation and 
gratitude for our personal bene- 
fits—home, parents, food, health, 
and other blessings. 


Development through A-V 


I introduced the Thanksgiving 
theme by reading “The Pilgrims,” 
Heroes and Holidays, by Virginia 
Cunningham (Whitman). 

The filmstrip, “The Story of 
Thanksgiving” (A 246-1, Society 
for Visual Education), gave the 
children a pictorial presentation 


THANKSGIVING - 


A HOLIDAY TO STUDY 


Home” (b & w or color, Coronet ) 
showed living conditions within 
a log cabin. 

The bulletin board had pictures 
about the historical event, includ- 
ing the famous “Landing of the 
Pilgrims” (From series of Iro- 
quois Pictures in American His- 
tory, Iroquois Pub. Co.) 


We Werk Together 


By this time our discussion 
about Thanksgiving had begun 
to have meaning. The children 
understood why we celebrated the 
event with a prayerful remem- 
brance and a family dinner. 

After our discussion we decided 
that everyone had many benefits 
for which to be thankful. How 
best could we express those words 
of appreciation? A _ prayer of 
thanksgiving was most logical. 


OUR THANKSGIVING PRAYER 


Miss Nichols created her unit with first-graders. 
Mr. Cooke used his environment to help fifth- 
graders understand colonial life. 
good suggestions for developing a unit. 


the month and the day the _ of history 
Thanksgiving holiday occurs. Then the 


Y THE time he reaches fifth grade, a child 
has gained knowledge of himself, his 
home, the community and the state in which 
he lives, and the ways in which simpler socie- 
ties supply their basic needs. He is now ready 
for an intensified study of the beginnings of 
this great and complic ated country, America. 

Beginning interest is often stimulated by 
hearing of the hardships and adventures of 
the Pilgrims in their struggle to escape per- 
secution and establish themselves in a new 
land where they were free to worship and 
govern themselves. Although the Pilgrims were not 
a gay and colorful group, the varied activities and 
tasks in which they engaged while establishing their 
foothold in America capture the imagination of chil- 
dren. Much of the influence of the early colonists 
can still be plainly seen in our society. As the chil- 
dren relive the life of the Pilgrims they will develop 
greater understanding and appreciation for America 
and a democratic way of life. 

Last fall in our study of colonial life we considered 
and learned about the basic needs of the Pilgrims: 
shelter, clothing, food, government, religion, and 
schools. Each child had ample opportunity for so- 
cial, emotional, and mental growth, according to 
his individual needs, while participating in dramatic 
play, construction, rhythms, painting, writing stories 
and reports, planning in committees, class discus- 


behind the 
film, 


American Education Week—November 7-13 


Lord, for our food. 
Lord, for our clothes. 
Lord, for our homes. 


We thank Thee, 
We thank Thee, 
We thank Thee, 


holiday. 
“The Pioneer 


Colonial Life 


in Plymouth 


DAVID COOKE 


Demonstration Teacher, Fifth Grade, 
University Elementary School, 
University of California at Los Angeles 


sions, evaluating, and sharing. Skill and ability were 
gained in doing research, writing, learning to spell, 


measuring, recording information, reading for in- 
formation, and developing skills of physical co- 
ordination. The unit was concluded with a brief 


study of the thirteen colonies, the pre-Revolutionary 
period, and a culmination program to share some 
of our experiences with parents and friends. 


A Pilgrim Meal 


One of the high lights of the unit was a Pilgrim 
meal at the beach, which developed out of our study 
of the foods used by the Pilgrims. The need to 
learn about Pilgrim food had arisen in dramatic play 
as the children used wooden trenchers and spoons 
that they had made. As the play was evaluated and 
discussed, someone suggested (Continued on page 103) 
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Both give 






We thank Thee, Lord for our good 
mothers and fathers. 

We thank Thee, Lord, for the sunshine 
and the rain. 

We thank Thee, Lord, for the flowers. 

We thank Thee, Lord, for toys and 
books. 

We thank Thee, 





Lord, for everything. 
Amen 





































Many songs for the harvest sea- 
learned, but ‘“Thanks- 
from New Music 


son were 
giving Grace” 
Horizons 


Continued on page 97) 





















AMERICAN NAMES 


PAINTED BY MARCE MAYHEW 


HARRIET GARRELS 


Specialist in Art, Elementary Schools, 
Washington, D.C. 


sve you read Stephen Vincent Benét’s 
H poem, “American Names,” * which be- 
gins “I have fallen in love with American 
names’? When Rand McNally, a firm which 
instruc- 
tional advertisement they decided to build it 
Mr. Mayhew expressed 


publishes maps, wished to run an 


around that poem. 
the spirit and the swing of the poem in this 
original, imaginative painting prepared ex- 
pressly for the advertisement. 
~ On the map which forms the background, 
we can find such musical, memorable names 
as Point of Rocks, White Owl, Buffalo, ‘Thun- 
der Hawk. Cherry Creek, and Wounded 
iK.nee. Though important, 
part of the background and are unobtrusive. 
How exquisitely the colors of the map are 
blended to form a nighttime sky behind the 
quaint old Victorian railroad station! Mr. 
\iavhew uses the station as a symbol of travel 
ind chose this stvle of architecture because 


hev are essentially 


ti shapes are interesting. 

You have never seen a structure which 
ooks just like this one. No station was ever 
painted with such a galaxy of beautiful hues. 
Irv to name all of them. 

\ harmonious combination of yellow-green, 
blue-green, olive-green, brown, black, white, 


violet, gray-blue, red-orange, red-purple, 
pink, and other colors creates a certain mood 
What is it? Is it gay, dreamy, happy, busy, 
lonesome, eerie, quaint, bustling, or fanciful? 

A bus terminal or an airport would not 
have seemed as romantic. The hour suggested 
by the lonely telegraph operator silhouetted 
against a strong greenish-yellow light furthers 
the mood. 

Notice how this color is repeated with less 
intensity in the crescent moon, another ro- 
mantic touch 


It breaks up and brightens a dull 


[he moon is important in the 
design. 
area and adds an interesting shape to that 
part of the composition. 

nother romantic or fanciful 
Notice the sign which says, “Point 
Some of the letters are dark 
of Stephen Vincent Benét 
America, Max J. Herzberg 


Trv to find 
element. 


f Rocks.” 


*From S< i Works 
Rinehart); or 7) Is 


«ket Books 
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enjoyin 


RT 


against a light background and some are just 
the opposite. 
ues (value means the lightness or darkness of 





The modern use of reverse val- 
a color) produces a sparkling arrangement of 
light and dark. ‘Try it sometimes on a poster 
Artists call it counterchange. Do 
Mayhew’s treatment of 
American Names” simple or subtle? It has 
a spontaneous quality which makes us feel 
that he enjoyed creating it. 


OI label. 
you consider Mr. 


“ 


THE ARTIST 


ARCE MAYHEW is a young Canadian art- 
M ist who is art director for a large ad- 
vertising agency in New York. He was born 
in Vancouver, British Columbia, in 1925. 

At the age of ten or eleven, drawing began 
to interest Marce. By the time he was sixteen, 
it seemed important, “but still not as impor- 
tant as ice hockey, Canada’s national sport.” 


At eighteen, he enlisted in the R.C.A.F. 
and while serving in the Air Force entered 
some work in an art exhibit, his first attempt. 
It won second prize. 

Encouraged by his success, Mr. Mayhew 
decided to study art after the war ended. His 
studies began at the H. Faulkner Smith Acad- 
emy in Vancouver, followed by four years of 
study at the Art Center School in Los Angeles, 
where he won a scholarship his first year. * 

By now he had learned that it was possible 
to earn a living in the field of commercial 
art. So after graduation he and his Canadian 
bride “headed for the green pastures of art 
New York.” 

On his second day in New York, he found 
a job and has been working there for four 
years producing beautiful advertising art like 
this. 

His three-year-old son enjoys dabbling in 
paint when on sketching picnics with his 
father. Mr. Mayhew thinks young children 
should paint for fun in a relaxed, happy 
mood. If interest continues, teen age is the 
time to begin to work hard at it, and he says, 
“Art is hard work.” 

He should know, because his duties and re- 
sponsibilities as art director are many. He 
originates the idea for each advertisement. 
plans the layout, and sees that the art plus 
the typography and production are good 
enough to make an advertisement something 
more than just a space filler. 

Mr. Mayhew has no favorite medium for 
his art work: he enjoys all of them. The 
“American Names” painting is the result of 
experimentation with dyes. 


IS APPRECIATION COVERED BY THE CURRICULUM ? 


ESTHER SANDERSON, 


WELL planned curriculum is designed to 
A equip pupils with practical knowledges 
to meet their physical needs, but at the same 
time it must provide for social and emotional 
growth. Art, in its broad sense, is a particu- 
larly happy medium through which the teach- 
er can help boys and girls become adjusted to 
new situations and environments. It invig- 
orates and enriches the entire learning areas. 
When art permeates the curriculum, school 
attendance is likely to be improved. By actual 
comparison of two sections of the same grade, 
it was found that in the class where the teach- 
er had a child-centered program and used the 
unit method of work, with art as an integral 
part of the learning areas, 46 per cent of the 
pupils had perfect attendance. The room 
where appreciations were just a by-product 
in a neglected block of time had only 6 per 
cent perfect attendance. While a single ex- 
ample such as this is not conclusive evidence, 
we all know that classroom environment is a 
strong factor in regular, willing attendance. 
The learning situation must be set up to 
try to meet the physical, mental, social, and 
emotional needs of each child. It must give 
him the incentive to want to learn, the right 
attitude while he is learning, and an emotion- 
al stability that will assure the using of learned 
knowledges to solve the problems of everyday 


Principal, Sulphur Springs School, Huntsville, Tennessee 


living. Art in the classroom is a big factor in 
supplying these incentives and attitudes, plus 
a good emotional balance. 

Even in many modern schools, there is still 
a need for curriculum planning that is flexi- 
ble enough to give every child a chance to 
work according to the extent of his ability, 
competing only against himself, and finding 
some measure of success along the way. The 
art experience is often the medium by which 
this flexibility is achieved. 

The most neglected block of time in the 
daily program of many schools is apprecia- 
tions, yet they contribute so much to daily 
well-being. Every child deserves the adven- 
ture, joy, and satisfaction of creative learning. 
Art, with its variety of rich expressions, re- 
lieves tension and provides for the creative 
experiences necessary for child development. 

Lack of technical training in art is really 
not an alibi for the classroom teacher, for she 
need only help the child to release the poten- 
tialities inherent within him. 

The effects of the elementary school are 
lifetime in duration. Children must learn to 
live well when they are young so that when 
the responsibilities of adulthood are upon 
them, they can find not only a livelihood but 
can lift up their eyes unto the hills and find 
in them beauty and strength. 






Teaching the Slow Learner 
About Our Postal Service 


O UR study of the Postal Service began as 
a direct answer to the children’s need to 
know how to address mail in order ‘to secure 
information. This study was integrated with 
the language arts, arithmetic, arts and crafts, 
and music. 

My general objectives were to help the chil- 
dren appreciate that: 

1. Other people do things for us every day. 

2. Many people work so that we may have 
special services. 

3. Each of us has a responsibility to others. 

4. We are all dependent on others. 

Special objectives were to familiarize the 
children with: 

1. The post-office services. 

2. The postman and his duties. 

3. The various ways a letter, package, or 
card may be sent, handled, and delivered. 

4. The writing and addressing of letters, 
cards, and packages. 

We decided to build a post office in the 
schoolroom. ‘This problem of construction 
called for some basic arithmetic, involving 
measuring for cutting and assembling. 

Shoe boxes made effective individual mail- 
boxes. Each person’s name was neatly printed 
on one end of the box, part of which had 
been cut away to permit easy access to the 
contents. This device was a splendid incentive 
for letter writing. Each morning and noon, 
letters could be posted and mail could be re- 
ceived from the boxes. 

The correct forms for friendly notes or let- 
ters and for business letters were taught. The 
children were shown how to address a letter. 

Handwriting improved. Many words were 
learned because of the desire to use them in 
letters to classmates. The children also learned 
to spell and to recognize their classmates’ 
names as they were needed in addressing or 
in reading letters received. 


For SLOW LEARNERS 


A study was made of the values of stamps 


and of their designs. 
stamps, which 
bulletin-board display. 

The amount of postage necessary to send a 
card, letter, or package to its destination was 
discussed. ‘The children made play stamps 
from strips of paper in the colors of the vari- 
ous denominations for regular postage from 
one to five cents, and for air mail and special 
delivery. 

These stamps were then bought with toy 
money at our post office and used on the mail 
in the classroom. The facts that the toy mon- 
ey and play stamps had only a make-believe 
value and that real money and stamps are re- 
quired to actually mail a letter were empha- 
sized. 

Each child had an opportunity to act as 
clerk in our post office. He sorted the mail, 


The pupils designed 


some made an _ attractive 


It’s VETERANS DAY Now 


Public Law 380, approved June 1, 1954, 
officially changed the designation of Novem- 
ber 11 from Armistice Day to Veterans Day. 
This shifts the emphasis from an event to peo- 
ple. We are no longer commemorating an 
armistice; we are honoring all who served this 
nation in its armed services. 

How can we say thank you to veterans: 
One way is to send some expression of our in- 
terest to those who are living in government 
hospitals and domiciliaries. Co-operate with 
your Junior Red Cross unit if .it is active. 
Otherwise write to the Recreational Director 
of the Veterans Administration Center of 
your choice asking permission to send letters, 


) 
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pictures, or souvenirs to a specific number of 
veterans. (Your local chapter of the American 
Red Cross has a complete list of all V.A. cen- 
ters in the country. ) 

In addition to the usual remembrances, 
your children might clip stories from old 
magazines, paste them (with all the continued 
matter) to sheets of paper of uniform size. 
These sheets may be stapled inside colored 
craft paper folders with the title and author 
lettered on the outside. Articles of more than 
transient interest are also suitable. Small 


booklets of jokes and cartoons and booklets of 
crossword puzzles clipped from newspapers 


(Include the key to each.) 


are popular. 
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Ey MALINDA DEAN GARTON 
- ad Supervising Teacher, 


Special Education, Laboratory School, 
Illinois State Normal University 


sold stamps, and weighed the packages For 
weizhing the mail, we had a small scale 
showing ounces and pounds. 

Several lessons were devoted to the parcel 
post. The children learned how necessary it 
is to wrap each parcel securely and tie it with 
strong cord. ‘They understand also that par- 
cels must be addressed correctly and clearly. 

One day boxes of various sizes were passed 
to the children. Then heavy brown wrapping 
paper, heavy cord, and scissors were distribut- 
ed. Each child wrapped, tied, and addressed 
a box ready for mailing. These were weighed, 
and the proper postage “sold” and affixed to 
the package. We limited ourselves to the first 
zone, but the children were told that parcel- 
post charges varied according to zones. 

The history of the post-office service was 
presented through stories told or read to the 
class. Films were viewed. The bulletin board 
was used to display pictures from magazines 
and newspapers, as well as pictures drawn by 
the class. 

A stamp exhibit arranged in a display case 
on the main floor drew much favorable com- 
ment from other pupils and teachers. 
interesting to discover that three of the pupils 
had stamp collections that were neatly ar- 
ranged in albums. 

The culminating activity of the study was 
a trip to the local post office. There the class 
saw letters canceled, sorted, and put in mail 
pouches ready to go to the train. 

As the clerk was canceling the mail he 
found a letter that had no stamp or return 
address. He explained he would send the let- 
ter to the Dead Letter Office, where it would 
be opened to see if the sender had put his ad- 
dress on the inside. If so, it would be re- 
turned to him. (Continued on page 90 


It was 
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Ireland, Scotland, Wales 





MARIAN F. OWEN 


0 you’p like to have your class study about 

Ireland, Scotland, and Wales, but you 

haven't started because you weren't sure how 
or where to begin? 

Obviously, you won't be off to a good start 
if you follow the current-events period with 
the announcement, “Now, were going to 
study Ireland, Scotland, and Wales.” Like 
the barker at the carnival, you'll need a good 
pitch to introduce the subject. 


Possible Approaches 


Is a plaid skirt being worn by one child? 
Why not comment on the pretty colors and 
pattern of the plaid? Maybe some child will 
mention that plaid cloth is used in kilts, of 
another may say, “What's so special about 
plaid? Rither remark will set the stage for 
your question, ° Who can tell in what country 
plaids are very popular?” 

Maybe the boy with the Irish name will 
answer. ‘Then ask if his relatives have always 
lived in the United States. This may lead to 
the fact that his great grandparents came 
from Ireland. ‘Two down, and one to go! 

If your room has the usual number of books 
displayed, pick your inspiration from the print- 
ed page, and ask “How many liked Mothe 
Goose nursery rhymes?” ‘Their interest will 
perk up when you tell them that the clothing 
worn by the characters in the rhymes is simi- 
lar to that worn in Wales many years ago. 

Or, you could use the jingle: 

Taffy was a Welshman, Taffy was a thief: 

Taffy canie to my house and stole a piece of beef. 

I went to Taffy’s house, Taffy wasn't home; 

Taffy came to my house and stole a marrow bone; 

1 went to Taffy’s house, Taffy was in bed: 

I took up the marrow bone and flung it at his head. 

Don't leave ‘Taffy and all Welshmen with a 
poor reputation. Explain how historic events 
were put in rhyme by bards many years ago. 
They lived in the courts of kings or traveled 
through the country telling the news in some 
humorous fashion. The story of Taffy may 
have been inspired by the English and Welsh 
claims to Cornwall and Monmouth counties. 


Orientation 


Now you could write the names of the three 
countries on the chalk board, allowing plenty 
of space between for later use. Beside each 
write the name by which the people are com- 
monly known-—Irish, Scotch, and Welsh. 

Pull down the map of the British Isles, and 
let volunteers locate each country. Call at- 


tention to the nearness of Europe. Using the 
globe or a larger map, let them find where 
they live in the United States; discuss the 
distance across the ocean to these countries 
which seem small in comparison with our 
own. Let them see how close the Arctic Cir- 
cle is to the tip of Scotland; take time to 
discuss the kind of weather these countries 
might be expected to have. 

Here’s the time to let each child tell what 
he knows about the countries. You can put 
a list on the board while they concentrate on 
their ideas, which may be true or false. Don’t 
be particular at this point. Your list might 
look like this. 

|. Bagpipes come from Scotland. 

2. Heather is a Scotch flower. 

}. People in Ireland eat potatoes all the 
time. 

4. My father can dance a jig. He says that 
it’s an Irish dance. 

6. People in Scotland are stingy. 

6. My father drinks Scotch. Does that 
come from Scotland? You may blush or 
swallow twice if this comes up, but don’t be 
horrified. Help the others in the class erase 
the “Oh, teacher!” expressions from their 
faces. After all, vou asked for contribu- 
tions, so respect this child’s efforts. ) 

7. It is very cold in Scotland. 

8. The people of Ireland are poor. 

9. St. Patrick drove the snakes out of Ire- 
land. 

10. All Irish wear green on St. Patrick's 
Day 

11. My father says the Irish like to fight. 

One child could copy the list in his note- 
book for future reference. 


Just in Case 


If your pupils do not respond generously to 
the suggestion of making such a list, you'll be 
obliged to supply the leavening agent. Per- 
haps you'll wait until music time. You might 
hum or play a recording of Comin’ thro’ the 
Rye, or play the jig Irish Washerwoman. Or, 
tell the story of Robert Bruce and the spider. 
For a good assistant, you'll find a filmstrip 









ATLANTIC 
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Topics and Tips 
for TEACHING 











listed on page 110. Or, let them tune up on 
the round Scotland’s Burning. Even though 
it isn’t the holiday season, there’s no law 
against singing Deck the Hall with Boughs of 
Holly to illustrate a Welsh song which is en- 
joyed in the U.S. Another singing helper is 
Loch Lomond, and especially the part: 


Oh, ye'll take the high road 
And I'll take the low road. 


Or, quote Sir Walter Scott's 
Heap on more wood! The wind is chill 
But let it whistle as it will, 
We'll keep our Christmas merry still. 
These lines will have meaning if your school 
is located where Old Man Winter is already 
sending in his first icy blasts. 

Here's another sure-fire interest catcher. 
Just ask two questions. Who has a dog? 
What kind is it? 

Maybe the answers will be “We have a 
sheep dog,” “My father has a hunting dog.” 
“I have a collie.” Since the last is a definite 
breed, ask if they know where collies come 
from. What kinds of dogs are popular in 
each country? What breed of dog does Queen 
Elizabeth II of England like very much? 


Committees 


At this point you might suggest the need 
for committees. Here are possibilities—using 
their own words. 

1. Music 
(This would include songs, dances, typical 
instruments, and so on. 

2. Books 

Authors, stories, legends, poetry, biogra- 
phies. ) 

3. People’s committee 
Don’t raise your eyebrows! To a middle- 
grader the word “people’s” probably won't 
have the same connotation which leaps into 
the adult’s mind. However, to be sure, ask 
him to explain what he wants to learn. Prob- 
ably the answer will be what people eat and 
wear, and what kind of houses they have. As 
simple as that! 

4. Travel 

One child heard that oxen are used to pull 
carts. ) 

5. Speaking 
(Do they speak English, or how do they talk?) 

6. Weather 
(Inspired by pictures of clothing worn in 
Scotland. ) 

7. Sports and play 
(Special celebrations and festivals. ) 

8. Animals and pets 
(Boys and girls with a rural background will 
most likely vote for this. ) 

9. What’s there to see? 

(Possibly the neighbor of a Scotch war bride 
will be. cufious about a place he’s heard her 
mention. ) 

10. What do they make or grow? 

(Where is plaid made? What else do they 
manufacture? What do they grow?) 

















: 
; 





Your class may boil the list down to people, 
places, and things. 

Rivers and mountains and boundaries will 
take care of themselves if children know about 
people. Maybe you were a whiz at locating 
a country by bounding it around the compass 
when school curriculums specified geography 
and history, and maybe you were a veritable 
Sherlock Holmes in discovering the sources of 
rivers and lakes. But, how much did you re- 
tain after examination day? Did you ever feel 
acquainted with the people—how they worked 
and played; why they were rich or poor? 

Your pupils will need a wide range of in- 
formation to get better results. The follow- 
ing topics will be useful. 


About This and That in Ireland 


It is possible that the only previous contact 
your pupils have had with Ireland has been 
the once-a-year observance of St. Patrick's 
Day, March 17, when room decorations, art 
work themes, assembly programs, and class- 
room parties have all been tinged with green. 

When St. Patrick converted the people liv- 
ing on the island some 1,500 years ago, he is 
reported to have picked a shamrock during 
his preaching one day to illustrate his state- 
ment about the Trinity. Ever since, this three- 
leaved green plant has been used as a symbol 
of Ireland, especially in the southern part 
now known as the Republic. 

Sometimes children grow up thinking that 
every Irishman loves green. It may surprise 
them that the Irish living in the northern part 
of the island prefer orange. This section, 
known as Ulster, is part of the British Empire. 

On July 12, 1690, a famous battle oc- 
curred in which the Dutch William of 
Orange defeated the Irish under the exiled 
English King James II. 

Your middle-graders are not ready for the 
details of historical battles, but they'll need 
a simple explanation of the reason why some 
Irish prefer orange. 

@ Why is Ireland called the Emerald 
Isle? The island enjoys the warm currents of 
the Gulf Stream even though it is located in 
the same latitude as the southern part of 
Labrador. The classroom globe or a large 
map should be used to emphasize this. 
Surrounded by water, the air is always 
damp. ‘Temperature 
and moisture condi- 


thirty years ago. Much of the “essence” of our 
country living is disappearing. At one time 
it was possible to (Continued on page 104) 


About This and That in Seotland 


Where should you begin the study of Scot- 
land? Taking a leaf from the scientist's note- 
book, begin with the known and proceed to 
the unknown. From the original list, your 
pupils mentioned kilts and bagpipes. 

@ What are kilts? Why were they worn? 
Why are thev in different colors? Why do 


Mth aS te ~ 





land? They were also products of environ- 
ment. In the early days, the people in a glen 
or deep valley banded together for friendship 
and protection. Their leader, the chief, could 
be compared with the mayor of your town. 
Although the chief could name his successor, 
with the approval of the men in the commu- 
nity, it did not necessarily follow that his eld- 
est son would succeed as is customary with 
kings. Clan strength depended on the leader 
and his ability to command the loyalty of his 
followers. Names were much simpler than 


Courtesy, Irish Railways 





Horse-drawn carts are still practical for hauling peat from the bog. 


people wear certain types of clothing? Do we 
wear what the pioneers did? Why? 

The conclusion to be drawn after discussing 
the last three quesqons is that clothing is dic- 
tated by environment and available materials. 
Kilt wearing can be understood when the 
child realizes that % of Scotland is rough, 
hilly, and mountainous with the less steep 
places often marshy or sandy wastes covered 
with a low plant growth which is rough on 
clothing. Can you imagine how you'd feel 
walking through fields of tall grass and small 
shrubbery wet with dew or rain? You'd be 
soaking wet in a short time. That's the rea- 
son the short skirtlike kilt came to be 
wornin Scotland. The 
farmer (or crofter as 





tions are similar to 
our spring when the 
days get warmer, the 
air is dampened with 
spring showers, and 
the grass grows green 


and thick. tiny Luxembourg. 





In January 
We'll be back on the continent, and all 
the topics and tips for teaching will be 
concerned with the Low Countries of 
Europe—Netherlands, 
Will you join us? 


he was called) found 
he was more com- 
fortable and healthy 
when he wore kilts. 
Thick wool socks pro- 
tected his legs from 
brambles, and strong 


Belgium, and 








But don’t let your 
pupils conclude that 
all of the island resembles a green carpet. Point 
out the mountains rising from the coast and 
spreading inland, and tell them that parts of 
central Ireland are more level. Some parts 
are green, and some are no more than peat 
bogs where the land is poorly drained. Peat is 
an important source of fuel in the rural areas. 

@ If peat comes from damp bogs, how 
can it be used for fuel? How is it stored? 
How does it smell when burned? Would the 
countryside have a smoky “flavor” on a cool 
morning when the mist is hanging low? 

There might be a comparison made be- 
tween life in rural Ireland with life in the ru- 
ral United States in pioneer days, and up to 


American Education Week—November 7-13 


shoes kept his feet 
comfortable. Over his 
shoulder he carried, for extra warmth, an- 
other piece of wool known as the plaid. This 
was a variation of the cape worn by early 
Scotch warriors who needed some way to dis- 
tinguish between friend and foe. 

The purselike accessory hanging from the 
waist is the sporran, and it served two pur- 
poses—to hold down the skirt on windy days 
and as a purse. The hat, a Glengarry bonnet, 
resembles the overseas hats worn by our 
armed forces. In pictures of Highlanders in 


the Queen’s regiments, one sees hats that are 
made with ostrich plumes. 

@ Why are kilts made with plaids of dif- 
ferent colors? Ever hear of the clans of Scot- 











they are today, and the clan usually took its 
name from the chief—MacDonald, MacLeod, 
Ross, Sutherland. (Continued on page 106) 


About This and That in Waies 


Here is a country that receives little notite 
in world news except when the first son is 
born to England’s royalty to become the new 
Prince of Wales, or some member of the royal 
family makes an official. visit to dedicate a 
plaque or museum as the Princess Margaret 
is doing on page 52. 

The only fact many people know about 
Wales concerns coal. ‘The country does have 
rich deposits of high-grade anthracite. The 
coal industry made Cardiff, on the Taff Riv- 
er, the chief coal port in the world. Welsh 
coal has always been in demand for steam- 
ships because it is almost smokeless. 

Wales is a rough, mountainous country with 
deep valleys and swift streams which are oft- 
en black with coal dust. Except as farmers, the 
people in northern Wales have difficulty mak- 
ing more than a meager living. More than 
50 per cent of the population live in the south 
where they are employed in manufacturing 
metal products or mining coal. Welsh re- 
sources include iron, copper, tin, zimc, lead, 
and small amounts of gold. Years ago, most 
of the slates used by school children were cut 
from the hillsides of northern Wales where 
the quarries have been worked for 400 years. 
Now that electricity can be produced econom- 
ically, it is being used to modernize industries. 
To mention one, Wales is now becoming an 
important source of aluminum. 

Swansea, on the southern coast of Wales, 
45 miles west of Cardiff, was formerly the 
world’s tin-plate center. Good copper mines 
are near by. Modern docks accommodate a 
large shipping business. (Continued on page 102) 
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Families and tourists find pleasure in_ riding 
jaunting tar to view the beautiful Irish country 


Princess Margaret visits 
Welsh Folk Museum at St. 
Fagan’s Castle, Cardiff. 


Courtesy, British Information Services 


Ireland, Scotland, Wales 


Looking like storybook characters, 
these girls wear hats, shawls, and 


aprons typical of Welsh folk dress. 


British Travel 


In thre photo above, children dressed 

nfeormally in plaids and kilts are 

performing a national dance. In con- ; ‘ 

trast, pipers of the Highland Band T% ’ ‘ 

vear the traditional costume Edin- . 0 

burgh Castle is in the background . Courtesy, British Travel Association 


a fal Ay aw ¢ Ee 
7 eae Xa ; Test ad = : eae ae ete 


| 


Skillful workmen build ships at Belfast for trade and travel. Small shops and near-by public phones serve Dublin’s citizens. 
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PROOF 


Preferred 





for PRIMARY 
EKLEMENTARY 
JUNIOR HIGH 


GIRLS and BOYS 





Britannica Junior Appeals to the 


Young Mind and Stimulates a 





BRITANNICA JUNIOR 


Prepared by a special staff under the 


supervision of the Editors of Encyclopaedia Britannica 











Britannica Junior is edited by qualified educators on the staff of the world- 
famous Encyclopaedia Britannica. The contributors are men and women of 


leading authority in all fields of human interest 


[his association with the Encyclopaedia Britannica, unsurpassed in its field 


for 185 vears, assures that all material is timely and authentic. The same 


rience and facilities that make Encyclopaedia Britannica the world’s 


Cum 


i 
foremost adult encyclopaedia are used to bring you Britannica Junior—the 


finest elementary encyclopaedia published 


The Britannica Junior 


Britannica Junior is edited with the assistance of the Britannica Junior 


Advisory Committee at th 


principally of experts in ch 


Chis committee consists 
School at the 


oremost laboratory schools in the country 


University of Chicago 


ld education at the Laboratory 


LUniversity—one « the 


The Britannica Junior Advisory Committee is dedicated to the aim of 
HW f 


helping the editors of Encyclopaedia Britannic 


Through the 


a produce the best possible 


reference rirls and boys. committee, Britannica can 


Desire to Learn 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA ASSURES AUTHENTICITY OF THE 
NEW VISUAL PRESENTATION OF FACTS IN BRITANNICA JUNIOR, 


HAILED AS ONE OF THE GREATEST MASTERPIECES OF 
SIMPLICITY IN EXPRESSION AND VISUAL PORTRAYAL OF FACTS, 


However authoritative and complete a reference work may be, it is of little 


value to children unless planned for their use. 


Britannica Junior is published with this thought constantly in mind. Sim- 
plicity of page format, simplicity in the general style of the illustrations and 
simplicity in the text are three of the major criteria which control the work 
of the editors and contributors. All material is selected, written and edited 
with the view of producing a useful instrument of enlightenment and pleasure 


for girls and boys 


Advisory Committee 


call on experts on child reading habits . on language difficulty . . . on 


typography and illustration . . . on the various fields of learning and on the 


modern primary, elementary and junior high curriculum. 


Advisors’ assistance, the editors of Britannica Junior are kept 


With the 
abreast of modern teaching trends, so that it conforms to classroom require- 
ments, and provides a home reference set that truly supplements the work 


the child is doing in school. 


The Features that make 


BRITANNICA JUNIOR 


a most valuable 


teaching 


The salient features that make Britannica Junior 
an outstanding elementary 
deseribed on this and the following pages. These 
essentials show the careful thought and planning 


in the preparation of Britannica Junior. 


SELECTED CONTENT 


AND COMPLETENESS OF COVERAGE 


Special interests of girls and boys 


helped determine the selected 


content of Britannica Junior 
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tool 


encyclopaedia are 


TRANSPORTATION 








Tailor-made for your 


All material in Britannica Junior is directed 
toward the special interests of girls and boys. 
Those subjects which come within the scope 
of the primary, elementary and junior high 
grades are included. 


Through this careful selection of articles and 
illustrations the editors and publishers have 


BRITANNICA JUNIOR 
is alive with slowing 
natural color 


use in the classroom 


produced a reference work with sustained 
interest. Every effort has been made to omit 
formidable material beyond ready compre- 
hension of the young readers. 


By this discriminating selection of content, 
more space is available for the important 
subjects. 


8 MONTH 
PROJECT 
to photograph 146 birds 


For the “Bird” series alone, 
it was necessary for a photog- 
rapher to spend more than 

months 
146 birds. 
done under the supervision of 
Dr. Karl Plath, Curator of 
Birds, Brookfield Zoo in Chi- 


specially con- 


eight photographing 


over [his work was 


cago, using 
structed plastic cages and more 
than $10,000 worth of camera 


and light equipment. 
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Pictures that children “pore over” 


with keen interest 


The years of teaching experience of the BRITANNICA JUNIOR Editorial Staff 


members make possible unerring selection of youthful interest material. 





IN BRITANNICA JUNIOR 


The innate curiosity of the young is led into 
channels that inspire interest in learning. 
High in interest are pictures of foreign lands, 


native customs or strange people. 
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d 
Large, Readable Type Selecte 
es for Young Eyes 








i ferred by 
style and large size prete 


t 





HORT 
Ocmerences 


HORT 
PARAGRAPHS 


IMPLIFIED a 
VOCABULARY 

















Compare... 


the large, clear, large, and the round 
Note 


easy-to-read type . 
the sample page repr ; 
duced from anpesn 
Junior. Compare it 7 
old-fashioned encyc . 
paedia type shown i 
lower circle below. 






















PANDA 









Sides, They 
Woody stems 
else. To get the 


Their jaw muscles are powerful, and their 

















PANDA 


sae 








teeth are bro 
food, 

Pandas usually live 
times in Pairs, 
time but whine 


and then, They 
mals, Man j 


ad, the better to crush such hard 


alone, although some. 
They are very quiet most of the 
and make a Stowling noise 


now 
are harmle 


SS, good-natured ani- 
thief enemy, but the dense 
‘ep mountain slopes pro- 
Pandas never run; but 
-legged 


walk carries them 
up and down-hil] with Surprising speed, Giant 


Pandas often climb trees and sun them 
high in the branches. 


tect them from him. 
their shuffling, bow 


selves 


They have dens under 
ery overhanging rocks in dense bamboo thickets, 
| There they make @ nest of broken bamboo 
Dy stalks. 
} A mother panda has 


a single cub, 
young ones 
ars and prob 
1an a year, 


born in 
stow up in 
ably stay with the 


the early spring. The 
| four or five ye 
mother more tl 


The Little Panda 
The little pand 


a or red bear: 
times known 


it, as it is some- 
» is found jn the 


foothills of the 
estern China. It is 
e Of a raccoon with the head and 
and the tai] abc 
like a raccoon, with its 
d muzzle, and tinged tail, 


International News Photos 


A playful Ponda tries to take a drink, 


dut one 


broad head, Pointe 


However, the hind legs are shorter, an 
is a rusty red, with black Je 
ere is a small, black m 
while the Sides of the muzz 
Over the eye, and the insj 
whitish, 
Little pandas eat bamboo shoots and leaves, 
fruit, and nuts, with Occasionally a smal] bird or 
animal, They are most active ; 
Spend the day high in a tree, 
Their sharp, curved claws he 
well, They Spit and hiss like ¢ 
and Occasionally growl, st 
their hind le 
Usually 


d its color 
gs and underside, 
ask over the eyes, 
le, Spots under and 


des of the ear are 


Ip them to climb 
ats when angered, 
anding up bearlike on 
gs and boxing with their Paws, 

two young ones are born in the 
early summer, While colored like 
their Parents, they are duller and paler. At first 
they are blind, but their eyes Open after three 


weeks or a month. The young ones remain with 


ng 
their mother unti] they are about a year old. 
44 


wing 
re than an inch 

















BRITANNICA JUNIOR OFFERS 
COMPLETENESS OF COVERAGE 


An example of the completeness of coverage is the HANDICRAFT article with 9 
pages of drawings and text. Over 13 pages in BRITANNICA JUNIOR are devoted 
to thorough coverage of Dams; 3 of these pages are of text, 24/2. pages are of tables, 


6 are full-page color pictures and 1 is a full-page black and white illustration. 


All articles in BRITANNICA JUNIOR are written by recognized authorities, 
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thru the eyes of 
your students 
















LET THEM 
COMPARE 


BBBRITANNICA JUNIOR 
with any 


SCHOOL or HOME 
ENCYCLOPAEDIA 


in 
Educators are urging 


ry: 
that special elementary 






ks 
level reference wor 





Bonneville Dam on the 








Columbig River, 42 miles eqs} 
center of the Photo, and there ; 








be purchased 






Courtes 
of Portland, Ore A fish ladder 
3 & lock for op: 





of Engineers, Ug 
sign. One 










Army 
Curves diagonally SCcross the 
Ships in the lower right corner, 
example is the arch dam Which js about 50 ye 
. especially Suited to Narrow gor Tes, 
in sufficient quantity sateen ides 
so that one set 







arch lying 
§ upstream, “Ty,; 
Pressure of the 
bears the 


ars ago, 

It is really a aster in 1908 and j ler unf,: 
Side with its top fac. eatures, the use 

at it © ing of dams h 

as i 


in 









can be kept 






an bear the 
Water. just 





















Steel for th, build 
as Practically stopped 

an ordinary arch Timber dams were form, rly quite commen in 

Weight of the walls above it. In this this country and abroad. They are still built in 

‘ Way the sam, ‘mount of Strength jig obtained places Where timber jg Pleutify] and where jt 

ermanently in but much thinner Concrete jg required. Similar difficult to Ship in Other mate; 
P om Saving in Concrete jc afforded by Concrete dams 
each classro in which thin face Slabs, either fj, 


dams tend to rot 
are Supported by a 























‘als, Timber 
and require frequent repairs, 
it or arched. Their height is usually not oy, r 20 feet, 1 there 
Series of Props called but- are boulders Or rocks near the damsite. they 
tresses, Diablo Dam in Washington is the high- are often used to hold down or back UP a timber 
est concrete arch dam ever built in the United dam, 
States. It ic 386 feet high Among the highest The earth-fi]] dam, though on, of the old st 
buttressed Concrete dams “re Bartlett Dam in types, is sti] “mong the most ©ommMon in mod. 
\rizona (298 feet) and Rodriguez Dam in “mn construction, It is used Where the right 
Mexico (240 feet) ‘ind of material is close at hand 
Stee] dams were built occasionally up to found; 







and where the 
a rig 






ition wil] not suy 
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PAEDIA BRITANNIC rom it, Wl. 
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' d hat l am under no obligation ' 
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A sample drawing 
from Britannica 
Junior showing the 
complicated _ proc- ' 
ess of Reaping and 

Threshing. 
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How things work - - shown by 
Diagrammatic Drawings 



























Britann i Jum r shows how things work” by 


means of diagrammatic drawings that reduce 


nplicated mechanical operation nature 
facts, physiologi: il functions and many othe 
matters to thei simplest terms The style of 
these drawings was selected by girls and boy 


themselves, after research by the Britannica 
Jur ior Advisory Committee at the University 


of ( hic: ago 


Simplified Reference Index as Easy to Use as a Dictionary 


The one-volume Ready Reference Index, like _ skills of alphabetical arrangement, diacritical 
the one-volume dictionary, is familiar to markings and use of definitions or chief facts. 
girls and boys. It reinforces the dictionary It leads to additional facts in other volumes. 


ADOBE (4 dé’bé) sun-dried bricks of 
clay or mud mixed with straw or 
some other binder and used for Trai “hi > | y , aediz 
building in northern Mexico, south- Trains Children for Adult Encyclopaedia 


western U. S., Peru and some other 

countries 2-52b; dweiling 5-198b, The adult comprehensive encyclopaedias have 
pictures 6-481a, 8-63 ; Indians, Amer- a one-volume index. Training girls and boys _ these adult reference works. 
lean 8-62a; pictures 2-53 ; 8-INDIANS, | ¢ . 

A MERIC oF . in the habit of using a one-volume index in 


their encyclopaedia prepares them for using 


One-Volume Index Frees Other Volumes for Use 


Only in Britannica Junior are the references the class when one or more text volumes are 


and cross references available to the rest of in use. 





The One-Step Way to Get the Facts 





Britannica Junior makes a great st p forward by organizing index material ready reference sritannk a Junior provides a complete guide to all related 
in a single volume. ‘The pupil acquires a reference skill which will be valu- information throughout the set. This multiplies the value of the encyclo- 
able when he is ready to use adult reference material. In one place, the paedia because every single volume can be used by a different student. 
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Some of the New Colorful Illustrations 


Typical of Britannica Junior 








United States. One of the 
duties of the federal govern- 
ment is to protect and de- 
velop the natural resources 
of the country. 





1. A buffalo herd in a wildlife refuge. Herds of buffalo 
once roamed over almost the entire country, but so many 
were killed by hunters that they nearly became extinct. 


2. This contour-planted forest on steep land in a conser- 
vation district will prevent topsoil from washing off into 
the lake. The Department of Agriculture develops meth- 
ods by which erosion is prevented. 


3. A field day is being held so that farmers from surround- 
ing farms can observe methods to improve their land. The 
engineering for building a one-acre pond to be used for 
drainage was done by the Department of Agriculture. 








Every picture 
fits the 
teaching 
program 


Visual 
Comprehension 
is fast - - 

It makes your 
work easier 
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in the classroom 
or at home 





















every topic comes 
alive with interest - 
when your teaching 
is supplemented 
with colorful 
material like this 





1. Ships from many nations land at and depart from the 
New York City docks, bringing passengers and carrying ex- { 
ports and imports. In the foreground are railroad yards in 
New Jersey. These trains carry traffic between New York, 
Philadelphia and points farther west. 


2. An air terminal which handles air traffic from all over 
the world. 


3. A super highway in Los Angeles, California. Pas- 
senger cars, trucks and busses use this read, while com- 


muter trains run in the parkway. 





i Oil ¢ (N.J.): (2) Color-foto, TWA-Trans 
nes: ( n Pacific Railroad 





Make it 
fun 
to learn... 


SAY THE EDITORS 


WALTER YUST 
Editor-in-Chief 









Walter Yust, Editor-in-Chief 
of the Britannica publica- 
tions since 1938, has a life- 
time background in the field 
of scholarship and letters, 
and is respected and ad- 
mired by the great world 
authorities in all fields of 
human endeavor, 
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Don A. Walter, Managing 
Editor of Britannica Junior, 
is a specialist in the prob- 
lems of teaching youth, 
having served as teacher, 
principal and curriculum co- 
ordinator in major cities of 
the United States, 














Edueators All, the Staff of Britannica Junior 
Serves the Teaching Profession 





HARRISON BARNES 
General Sales Manager 
Educational Department 


JOHN R. ROWE 


Educational Director 









D. T. BRENNAN 


Eastern Regional 
Sales Manager 


NOEL DUNCAN 


Southwestern Regional 
Sales Manager 














E. H. KORSTAD B. R. 


REDMAN 





= 





VIRGINIA LEE 


Fducational Consultant 


ALICE ROBECK 


Educational Consultant 








J0HN KR. ROWE 


High Schoo! Principal, Lake Geneva, Wis. (1922-24). 

Superintendent of Schools, Western Springs, Ill. (1924-34). 

Sales and Promotion Work, John C. Wir nm Co. (1934-40). 

Educational Director, Encyclopacdia Britannica (1940 to pres- 
ent) 


VIRGINIA LEE 








ALICE ROBECK 


Elementary Classroom Teacher for cight years. 
Educational Consultant, 1951 to present. 


HARRISON BARNES 


Principal and Athletic Director, Gilbert Technical High School, 
Gilbert, Minn. (1927-30). 

Sales, Textbooks, Harcourt, Brace & Co. (1930-45). 

Field Supervisor, Britannica Educational Department (1945- 
47). 

General Sales Manager, Educational Department, Encyclopaedia 
Britannica (1947 to present). 


AUDREY COURTIER 


Classroom Teacher for nine years. 
Textbook Author. 

Six years of Editorial Work 
Educational Consultant, 1949 to present 


A. C. SUNDE 


DD. T. BRENNAN 


From Every State in the Union... Enthusiastic Statements by Educators .. . 


Elementary Teacher 


. Because of the large size print, selected content, and the graded vocabulary, children 
are able to use it very effectively... Mrs. Helen S. Burke 
Craighead School, Mobile, Ala. 
Librarian 


The latest edition has been particularly useful for the fine illustrations so important 
in our reference work with the children Ralph A. Nason, Librarian, Cary Memorial 
Library, Lexington, Mass. 
County Superintendent 


.. | have seen no other encyclopaedia which offers as much help in aiding a child to find 
and use available information Mary Dodson, County Superintendent 
Saline County, Wilber, Neb. 


| have long regarded this work as the best in its field for grade school pupils . . . 
Rt. Rev. Msgr. Leo J. — - Diocesan 
Supt. Diocese of St. Joseph, Mo. 
Elementary School Principal 


‘ We plan to continue adding Britannica Junior and replacing other and older sets at 
both the Waverly and new Anne Hutchinson Schools. 
E. J. Merchont, Principal 
Eastchester Public Schools, Tuckahoe, N.Y. 
Elementary School Supervisor 


.-. During my experience as a teacher in elementary schools as well as my experience with 

special reading classes in Junior High School, | have found the materials and the arrange- 

ment of them in Britannica Junior to be the best suited for elementary school children. 
Mrs. Myrtle Warren, Elementary School 
Supervisor, Jones County, Mississippi 





AUDREY COURTIER 
Educational Consultant 


ntary Classroom Teacher for eleven years. 
Educational Consultant, 1951 to present. 


Classroom Teacher for five years. 
Junior High School Teacher for five years. Classroom Teacher for five years. 





Joined Britannica's Educational Department in 1947. Joi 
Appointed Western Regional Sales Manager in 1949. 


Sixteen years as Classroom Teacher, Rye, N.Y. 

President of Board of Education, Rye, N.Y., for six years. 
Joined Britannica's Educational Department in 1949. 
Appointed Eastern Regional Sales Manager in 1953. 





Northwestern Regional 
Sales Manager 


Midwestern Regional 
Sales Manager 








at nh | 
= 





TERRELL 
Southeastern Regional 
Sales Manager 


A. C. SUNDE M. . 


Western Regional 
Sales Manager 











































NOEL DUNCAN 


Classroom Teacher for cight years. 

Principal for two years. 

Textbook Salesman for three years. 

Joined Britannica’s Educational Department in 1944, 
Appointed Southwestern Regional Sales Manager in 1949. 


EK. H. KORSTAD 


Twelve years’ experience as Principal and Superintendent of 
Schools. 

Joined Britannica’s Educational Department in 1941. 

Appointed Northwestern Regional Sales Manager in 1949, 


B. . RED MAN 






ot for cight years. 
ne P al Department in 1941. 
Appointed Midwestern Regienal Sales Manager in 194°. 


M. C. THRRELI 


Classroom Teacher for four years. 

Gounty Superintendent of Schools for cight years 

Joined Britannica’s Educational Department in 1941. 
Appointed Southeastern Regional Sales Manager in 1949. 


City Science Consultant 


Extremely useful, concise, interestingly written, attractively illustrated, and with the 
subject matter so well organized and indexed that a minimum amount of time is spent in 
locating any particular topic... . Hermon Schneider, Science Consultant 

N. Y. City Public Schools 


Teacher's College Librarian 


... Britannica Junior is particularly acclaimed for its readability in the lower grades. The 
spacing of the typed lines and the large legible type is commended 

Dessa Hofstetter, Librarian 

Oregon College of Education, 

Monmouth, Ore. 


Head, Library Science Dept. 


. . . Good illustrations are numerous. Subjects are up-to-date and broad in scope. 
Dr. M. Beverley Ruffin, Librarian & 
Head Library Science Dept. 
Longwood Coliege, Farmville, Va. 


Children's Librarian 


... lt is a joy to see nine year olds use Britannica Junior with ease and complete satisfac 
tion. Readability, accuracy of information and general appeal make the books equally at 
tractive to older boys and girls. Dorothy Hamilton, Children's 

Librarian, California 


Elementary School Principal 


... Both Teachers and pupils in our school find it unusually well adapted to the elementary 
schoo! level. Margaret Olson, Principal, Enid City 
Schools, Enid, Okla. 
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For Classroom 


How It Helps in T ‘aching Klementary Grades 


READY REFERENCE INDEX—Complete references and cross 
references are contained in a single volume, arranged to be 


used similarly to standard dictionaries and adult encyclo- 


paedias. 


SIX DIFFERENT TYPES OF MAPS—Throughout Britannica Junior 
can be found attractive, accurate maps showing history, physical 
description, products and industries, location, bird migrations 
towns and cities. An entire World Atlas with Index is included 


in Volume 15 


SELECTED CONTENT and COMPLETENESS OF COVERAGE— 
All material is chosen, written and edited for its interest to 
children of elementary grade ages. Each subject is covered 
thoroughly by a leading authority in that field. 


COLORFUL ILLUSTRATIONS—Britannica Junior is profusely 
illustrated with photographs, paintings and drawings in full 
color, These pictures were selected especially to please girls 


and boys and stimulate their interest. 


Send for Free Booklet 
and information on Study Guides 
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Home Use 


SHORT PARAGRAPHS—Paragraphs in all articles are kept 


short to sustain interest. 


SIMPLIFIED VOCABULARY—Britannica Junior is written so 
that all material is readily comprehensible to elementary grade 
students. Even pre-school children easily understand the articles 
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Mrs. Dingle and the Thingummy 


MABEL WATTS 


VERYTHING about the Dingles’ 
house worked with switches, 
push-buttons, and super-gadgets. 
Mr. Dingle was an inventor. 
What’s more, his inventions 
worked! 

Why, Mrs. Dingle had only to 
mention that her washing ma- 
chine wasn’t working so well, and 
Mr. Dingle immediately invented 
a whatchamacallit, that made it 
simply hum. 

Donald Dingle had only to say 
that his scooter was slow, and his 
father invented a dooflicker to 
make it go like the wind. 

And Baby Dorothy had only to 
cry once when her mother put her 
down in her crib—and right away 
Mr. Dingle invented a music box 
to sing her to sleep. 

Everyone in Flapjack Flats 
knew about Mr. Dingle’s inven- 
tions. They often wondered what 
was the secret of his success. 

But no one knew—not even 
Mr. Dingle himself! 

Every evening Mr. Dingle got 
off the five-forty-five _ train, 
walked home, and ate his dinner. 
And what a wonderful dinner it 
was . . . cheese delights, sausage 


ITTEN wanted to snuggle. 
M Mitten wanted to cuddle. 
Mitten wanted a home. Mr. Sun 
was climbing the hill when 
Mitten washed her fur until it 
shone like snow. 

“Good morning, Mr. Sun,” she 
purred. “Do you know where I 
can find a home? I’m a good 
mouser, a good cat-around-the- 
houser.” 

Mr. Sun just winked and sent 
an extra sunbeam her way. 
Mitten started down the road. 
She came to a white cottage. “I 
bet these people want a kitten,” 
she thought. She settled herself 
by the door. 

“Anyone home?” she mewed. 

“Humpffff,” said the lady at 
the door when she saw Mitten. 

“Do you need a_ kitten?” 
purred Mitten. “I’m a good 
mouser, a good cat-around-the- 
houser.” 

“We have some goldfish, spe- 
cial and sweet. 


surprises, and gooseberry goodies, 
or something just as good. 

After dinner Mr. Dingle 
popped one of Mrs. Dingle’s tip- 
top toffee tidbits into his mouth. 
Then he put on his old clothes, 
went out to his workshop, and 
began inventing. Just like that! 

The whole thing was remark- 
able. One might say it was truly 
magical. 


“We don’t want a kitten under 
our feet,” scolded the lady. 

Mitten pad-padded down the 
dusty road. After a long time she 
saw two little girls playing on a 
lawn. She crawled under the 
gate. She put her paw in one 
little girl’s lap. 

“Do youneed a kitten?” purred 
Mitten. “I’m a good mouser, a 
good cat-around-the-houser.” 

“Go away,” cried the girl. She 
pushed Mitten from her lap. 

“We have bunnies with ears 
that wriggle. 

“We don’t need a kitten to 
make us giggle.” 

Mitten pad-padded down the 
road again. She leoked at Mr. 
Sun, who was high in the sky 
now. 

“No one wants a good mouser, 
a good cat-around-the-houser.” 

Mr. Sun just winked and sent 
along an extra sunbeam. 

Pretty soon Mitten met a boy 
who was scuffing through dust. 


ANNE ALEXANDER 





And time went on— 

Whenever Mr. Dingle wasn’t 
eating, or sleeping, or weeding the 
garden, or working at his job in 
the city, he was out in his work- 
shop inventing things out of bent 
bobby pins, old can openers, and 
broken bird cages. And whenev- 
er Mrs. Dingle wasn’t admiring 
one of Mr. Dingle’s inventions, 
she was cooking. 


MITTEN 


sale 


“Do you need akitten?” purred 
Mitten. “I’m a good mouser, a 
good cat-around-the-houser.” 

“No sir-ee,” said the boy. 

“I have a puppy with golden 
fur. 

“T don’t need a kitten to mew 
and purr.” 

Mitten’ saw the golden puppy 
bounding her way, and she scoot- 
ed down the road as fast as her 
legs could carry her. 

“Doesn’t anyone 





want a little kit- 
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as she ran along. 
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Then one evening the Dingles 
sat down to an especially good 
dinner. There were hamburger 
humbugs, potato flipups, and ap- 
ple turnovers, all the things the 
Dingles liked best. 

“Delicious!” said Mr. Dingle 
between mouthfuls. “Delightful!” 

“Scrumptious!” said Donald 
Dingle. 

“Goo!” said Baby Dorothy. 
That was all she ever said! 

Mrs. Dingle could certainly 
cook. And she should have been 
perfectly happy. All the other 
Dingles were! But tonight Mrs. 
Dingle’s face was solemn and she 
looked downright sad. 

“Great Grandfather’s Gum- 
drops!” cried Mr. Dingle. “How 
can such a wonderful wonderful 
cook ever be unhappy?” 

“That’s just it,” Mrs. Dingle 
declared with a sigh. “All I ever 
do is cook, cook, cook. . . And 
cook some more! 

“I'd like to have time to watch 
the birds build their nests. Id 
like to see the bees gathering hon- 
ey. I'd like to watch the sun- 
sets, too. But all I ever do is 
cook, cook, cook—and cook some 
more!” 

“Hmm!” said Mr. Dingle. And 
he puckered up his mouth till it 
looked like an “O.” 

“Look!” said Mrs. Dingle, “the 
house is full o: disappearing ta- 
bles, and ironing boards that pop 
up out of nowhere. But what | 
want is a gadget that will cook 
for me.” (Continued on page 90) 





After a long, long while, Mitten 
came to a tiny gray church. She 
climbed the steep gray steps and 
tiptoed down the narrow gray 
aisle. ‘There at the end, she saw 
a little old man. 

“Do you need a kitten?” purred 
Mitten. It didn’t seem quite 
proper to add she was a good 
cat-around-a-houser in a church. 

“I’m sorry,” cried the little old 
man. 

“But we have a churchmouse 
gray and small. 

“We can’t have a kitten here 
at all.” (Continued on page 88 
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Words and Music by GIL SLOTE 








Get out that win - ter o- ver - coat, And heay - y rub - 


*Cause Old Man Win - ter’s on his way And he has cold news for you. Get out that heavy - y 


wool -en scarf To pro - tect you from the breeze. "Cause Old Man Win - ter’s on his way And he’s out to make you 


freeze. Now Old Man Win - ter is rough and tough And can roar like a li- on in the zoo. But if you’re 





read - y when - ev-er he comes, He'll just be fun for you. So. get out that sled and shin - y skates, Now 
oOo 


"ee 
hur - ry, don’t be slow, *Cause Old Man Win -ter’s on his way With lots of soft white snow. 
an 
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OME people say horses can’t 

talk and of course they really 
can’t, but Jimmy’s dad always 
says Mr. Billy has a way of let- 
ting you know when he gets an 
idea, and Jimmy’s dad is right. 
Mr. Billy really gets good ideas. 
All you have to do is sit out in 
the barn alongside his stall and 


| 








curRY Squirrel did not feel 

thankful even though it was 
Thanksgiving Day. He just sat at 
the foot of his tree in the woods 
and looked sad. 

Poky Pig came rooting around 
the tree and almost ran his long 
snout into Scurry. “Why, Scurry,” 
he grunted, “I thought you were 
just an extra-big acorn. I almost 
rooted you up along with the 
leaves and grass.” 

“Hi, Poky,” replied Scurry in 
such a sad voice that Poky just 
stared at him. 

“What's the matter with you?” 

“This is Thanksgiving Day but 
I don’t feel full of thanks,” 
mourned Scurry. 

“Oh, you’re just hungry, I ex- 
pect,” suggested Poky. “Here, 
have some of my acorns.” 

“No, thanks, Poky. I just had 
a big Thanksgiving dinner. I’m 
full of food, but I’m not full of 
thanks.” 

Poky shook his head. “Now 
that is strange! Guess I can't 
help, then,” he grunted and root- 
ed on into the woods. 

Just then Racky Coon came 
down the tree. “What are you 





Mr. Billy’s Idea 


CHRISTINE FRANCIS 


talk over a problem with him. 
Mr. Billy will help you find the 
answer every time. 

Last week, Jimmy really had a 
problem, so he headed for the 
barn to talk to Mr. Billy. “I saw 
Dad yesterday,” he said to the 
kind old horse. “Mother stopped 
at school and Miss Brown excused 














me so I could go to the Veterans’ 


Hospital. The doctor says that 
the wound in Dad’s leg is about 
healed up and next week he can 
try to walk on it.” 

Mr. Billy nodded his head so 
Jimmy was sure he had under- 
stood every word. 

“The trouble is, though,” 
Jimmy continued, “Dad won't 
get home in time for the Veter- 
ans’ Day Parade. At first he was 
sure he would, but now the doc- 
tor says that we can expect him 
for Thanksgiving dinner and not 
before. “Course I don’t care for 
myself,” he continued, “but Dad 
sure is disappointed. When Vet- 
erans Day used to be Armistice 
Day, Grandfather was in the pa- 
rade and so was Uncle Ed. Now 
they're both in California and 
there is no one to represent the 
Bates family.” 

Mr. Billy snorted, reached for 
some hay, and then looked at 
Jimmy. 

“Oh, I can’t be in the parade,” 
Jimmy replied. “I'm not old 
enough to be a Scout and unless 
you're a Scout, you have to be 
a soldier, to march.” 


The old horse looked all 
around and then reached for 
more hay. 






“What are you thinking?” 
Jimmy asked. “I told Dad 1 
didn’t know what to do about 
the parade and he said to ask you. 
You'd be sure to think of some- 
thing.” 

Mr. Billy seemed to be staring 
at one corner of the barn and 
Jimmy went over to investigate. 
He climbed up on the top of some 
dusty boxes and looked behind 
them. 

All of a sudden, Jimmy began 
to get an idea of his own. He 
sat on the boxes while the idea 
grew and grew. Suddenly it was 
so big he had to tell someone. 

“Thank you, thank you!” he 
called to Mr. Billy, as he jumped 
down and ran toward the house. 
“T’m sure it’s going to work,” he 
added, “specially if Mother helps 
me.” 

Jimmy excited that 
Mother could hardly understand 
what he was saying, but finally 
she got it all straight. 

“We'd have to ask the mayor,” 
she said, with a frown. 

“Yes, but I’m sure 
‘yes,’ Jimmy replied. 

“I can help you get it ready,” 
she continued. 

“And I could buy some flags 
with the money Aunt Jane gave 
me when she was here 


Was S80 


he'll say 
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last week,” Jimmy said. 
“Who will make the 

sign?’ Mother asked. 

(Continued on page 93 











FULL OF THANKS 


HELEN HOWARD 


sitting here for?” he asked. “I 
almost sat down on your head.” 

“Oh, it’s Thanksgiving Day, 
Racky. I feel fuil of food but I 
don’t feel full of thanks.” 

Racky sat down beside Scurry. 
“Did you wash your paws care- 
fully before and after eating?” 

Scurry shook his head. 

“Well,” said Racky, “I do and 
I wash my food in the brook.” 

“Tt’s too late to wash my food 
for Thanksgiving,” said Scurry. 
Then patting his stomach he ex- 
plained, “It’s in here.” 

“But you could wash your 
paws,” said Racky as he looked 
at his two very clean front paws. 

“I can and I will,” agreed 
Scurry. “Ill wash them right 
here in the little pool.” 

“It’s a good habit to have,” 
added Racky as he started off 
down the woods path. 

But just as Scurry was dipping 
his paws into the pool his foot 
slipped and he tumbled right in- 
to the cold water. 
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“Oh, oh,” moaned Scurry. 
“Now I’m full of water but I’m 
not full of thanks.” 

Bitty Bird flew down beside 
Scurry. “Oh, Scurry Squirrel, 
I’m so sorry about your accident. 
The water is cold, isn’t it?” 

“Yes,” chattered Scurry, “and 
so am I.” 

“When I’m cold I take a bath 
in the warm dust,” advised Bitty. 

“Will that make me full of 
thanks instead of full of water?” 

“T think it will. Try it,” urged 
Bitty. 

So Scurry began to roll in the 
warm dust. He had rolled only 
once, however, when the dust got 
in his nose and he began to cough 
and sneeze. 

“Now I’m full of dust and wa- 
ter, but I am not full of thanks,” 
cried Scurry. “And I’m dirty! 
But, thank you, anyway, Bitty.” 

“Kitty Cat is coming,” warned 
Bitty. “I must fly away at once.” 
And away flew Bitty into a tree 
near by. Continued on page 93 
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SONG FOR PETER 


Winter 
The little brown bear sleeps warm in his cave, 
The woodchuck’s hole is snug and tight. 
The Luna moth waits in its round cocoon, 
And Peter sleeps warm in his bed at night. 


Spring 
The \ittle brown bear stirs, stretches, and 
wakes. 
The woodchuck peers from his snug little 
hole. 


The Luna moth breaks from its round cocoon, 
And Peter fills brimming the birdbath bowl. 


Summer 


The little brown bear rolls fat in the sun. 

The woodchuck runs to the fields and away. 

The Luna moth wings in the shining gold 
light, 

And Peter grows big in the sun all day. 


Autumn 
The little brown bear gets sleepy, and yawns. 
The woodchuck feels the days grow cool. 
The Luna moth baby spins a cocoon, 
And Peter is ready to go to school! 
-LILLIAN F. CLARK 


SANDWICHES 


The fourth Ear] of Sandwich, 
I have heard people say, 

Was unusually fond 

Of sports, games, and play. 


The fourth Ear! of Sandwich 
Grew thinner and thinner, 

For he would not stop playing 
For luncheon or dinner. 


The fourth Earl of Sandwich, 
Very hungry one day, 
Called for sliced bread and 


A BIG MEAL 


Oh, I bit a lion’s toe, 
And he didn’t even roar. 
Then I nibbled off his legs. 
I ate one, two, three, and four! 


Then I gobbled down a bear, 
And didn’t even choke. 
Yes, I really truly did, 
Though you think it’s just a joke. 


And I finished off my meal 
With a rooster and a hen. 

I could still have eaten more, 
But—lI closed the box up then! 








THE LION 


The lion is the king of beasts; 
He has a thund’rous roar, 
And, on a quiet night, his yells 
Are heard a mile or more. 


He lives in darkest Africa, 
And parts of Asia, too; 

He is a beast of prey, and eats 
The zebra and the gnu. 


When young the cubs are tamed, sometimes; 
They make a pretty pet, 

But soon they grow too big for that 
And gentleness forget. 


It was Mother made me stop, 

For she said, “Why—how you munch! 
No more animal crackers now, 

Or you won't want any lunch!” 
LILIAN VANDEVERE 


—J. 


LOUD-SOFT 


The carpenter’s hammer 
Goes bang, bang, bang. 
The fire-engine bell 

Goes clang, clang, clang. 


The little wrist watch 
Goes tick, tick, tick. 
The key in the latch 
Makes just one click. 


The softest thing 
In the world, I know, 
Is the gently, gently 
Falling snow. 

RUTH F. CHANDLER 


MY SPACE SHIP 


I made a little space ship. 
(It wasn’t very large.) 

I made it out of odds and ends 
I found in the garage. 


A cast-off tin clothes boiler 
Was really just the thing, 

With a trowel for a rudder 
And a shutter for a wing. 


I zoomed up in the stratosphere. 
I backfired into space. 
I dodged a comet on the run— 


meat A meteor gave chase; 


To eat at his play. 


The fourth Ear! of Sandwich 
At last was contented. 

And that is how sandwiches 
First were invented. 

—LAURA ARLON 


ing by 
And supper came too soon— 
Just when I wanted to explore 
The mountains of the moon! 
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But time (like space) went rush- 


~CAROLYN FORSYTH 


THE PRETTIEST DAY 


The prettiest day of all the year’s 
beyond my windowpane 

For every tree and every bush-is 
hung with frozen rain. 


The hydrangea blossoms that au- 
tumn winds let pass 

To droop in yellow weariness are 
now of crystal glass, 


And neighbors’ homes with icicles 

are fringed and hung about, 
While tkere’s a long white grand- 
pa’s beard onevery waterspout. 
LEETA DERTHICK BAKER 


SONG OF THE LEAVES 


Jackie Frost is busy 


In the woods and fields today. 
Swish! goes his brush, 
And the leaves turn bright and 
gay. 


Old Mr. North Wind 

Decides to come and call. 
Oooo! goes his breath, 
And the leaves begin to fall. 


Happy children playing 
Run around and shout. 
Jump! go their feet, 
And the leaves are thrown about. 


Big, white snowflakes 
Make a blanket deep. 
Hush! they say softly, 
The leaves are fast asleep. 
ELEANOR HUHTA 


The lion has a bushy mane 
And muscles built for power, 

I'd rather see him at the zoo 
Than in his native bower. 




































— FREDERICK D. BREWER 


LADYBUG 


Little Mistress Ladybug, 

Dressed in polka dots, 

Crawis across the win- 
dowpane 

And round the flowerpots. 

All round the edges, 

On the leaves and stalks, 

Little Mistress Ladybug 

Takes her daily walks. 

All the beetles go to sleep 

When the snow comes down 

Except the busy ladybug 

In her dotted gown. 
-BERTHA WILCOX SMITH 


A LONELY FIGURE 


“What a lonely old man!” 
I thought. “How forlorn! 
As though he might wish 
He had never been born.” 


His hat was al! tattered, 
His hair straggled down; 
His suit was a ragged 
And much faded brown. 


He lingered apart 
With nothing to say 
Although I called, 
“Sir, 
Are you going my way?” 


But don’t waste your pity; 

The man that I saw 

Was only a scarecrow 

With stuffing of straw. 
-CLARICE FOSTER BOOTH 























Hester and 


Chief Massasoit [mMipoLe Grapes 


ESTER and James were two Pilgrim chil- 

dren who lived in Plymouth ‘way back 

in the year 1621. They had come from Eng- 

land less than a year before, and they did not 

care much for the new country where they 

now lived because life was very different from 
England. 

One day Hester was knitting on a long 
woolen stocking. Her brother James was 
whittling a wooden shoe peg. In a wooden 
cradle little Patience, their three-months-old 
sister, was sleeping peacefully. The children 
were alone in the house, for Mother was mak- 
ing soap out in the yard and Father was pick- 
ing the long ears of Indian corn to be put 
away for the winter. 

Hester sighed, “Oh, how tired I am of knit- 
ting.” She scowled at the gray stocking. “It 
grows as slowly as Father's corn did during 
the drought last summer.” 

James stopped whittling and squinted at 
the peg. “You know, if we had no feet life 
would be much simpler. You would not have 
to knit stockings and J] would not have to 
whittle shoe pegs.” 

Hester chuckled. “How right you are, 
Brother. But then neither of us could walk, 
and that would not be so simple either.” 

James smiled. It was good to make a joke 
that would amuse his sister for she seldom 
laughed these days. He wished he could think 
of something else that was foolish but he 
couldn’t so he said, “It is only a few days 
until the Harvest Festival. I heard Father 
telling Mother that Chief Massasoit himself 
is to eat with us.” 

Hester looked up in alarm. “Oh, James, 
no! It will spoil the feast. I could never eat at 
the same table as that huge, painted Indian. 
Brr! The very thought spoils my appetite.” 

Then she looked back at her knitting and 
exclaimed, “There, see what you did! I've 
dropped a stitch and must go back and pick 
it up.” 

James put down his knife and stared into 
space, his chin resting on one hand. 

“Chief Massasoit won’t spoil my feast. | 
can hardly wait to see him. Think of it, Chief 
of the Wampanoags, and we get to sit at the 
same table with him. It will be like dining 
with the King of England.” 

Hester knitted furiously as she answered, 
“Hmph, from what Father says dining with 
the King is not much of an honor. He is a 
cruel man who will not let people worship as 
they wish. And Chief Massasoit, while he 
has been friendly this summer, may decide to 
drive us from our homes once the feast is over. 
I tell you, I don’t trust the Indians. Look at 
the clothes they wear and the way they paint 
their faces.” 

But James only laughed. “Hester, you are 
intolerant. What does it matter if a man 
paints his face and puts feathers in his hair 
as long as his heart is good? And Chief 
Massasoit is a true friend of us Pilgrims.” 

Then James got up and went out to bring 
more wood for the fire under the soap kettle. 
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A STORY FOR 





MAI LEROI 


Hester went on knitting. As she knitted she 
thought of the Indians and how they fright- 
ened her. Even now, when the men of the 
colony no longer carried their rifles when they 
went for wood, Hester was afraid to venture 
out the cabin door without her mother or 
father. 

She fancied she saw Indians peering around 
every tree at the edge of the clearing. And 
when an owl hooted in the. early morning she 
awoke shivering with fright, thinking that 
surely the Indians were attacking. No, she 
would not enjoy any feast that an Indian was 
to attend. 

Hester had not changed her mind by the 
day of the Harvest Festival. She did not tell 
her parents, however, that she would rather 
stay at home, for it was understood that all 
the colonists must come to the feast. Not to 
do so would be (Continued on page 100) 


The Proud Turkey 


WORDS AND MUSIC BY MARIAN N. McMILLAN 
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Gob - ble,” said the tur-key, “Please don’t look at me!” “Come,” 
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Many poems have been written expressing love and 
devotion for one's native land, but Finland's mas- 
ter composer chose to express his sentiment with a 
tone poem, “Finlandia.” After being absent from 
Finland for several years, Sibelius returned to find 
his people discouraged and under the rule of Russia. 
"Finlandia" was his protest against this situation, 
and its dramatic moods so inflamed the Finnish people 
that for a time, further performances were forbidden. 
It has since been adopted as the national anthem of 
Finland. This melody is only one portion, but it is the 
eer is most often remembered, for its hymnlike Words and arrangement 
vary. 
Sibelius is considered the greatest Finnish com- by Elva S. Daniels 
poser, and his music is said to reflect the beautiful Tune: “Finlandia,” 
but rugged qualities of his land. by Jean Sibelius 



















ee 
1. The gold - en sun shines down in au-tumn splen - dor, On rus - set 
2. For ev-’ry kind - ness, ¢y-’ry act of mer - cy, And most of 
3. Help us be wor - thy of Thy love and_ kind - ness, Help us_ to 


.- f 


ap - _ ples weigh - ing down each tree, On fields of grain and grapes in heavy - y | 

all, for free-dom in our land; For love that knows no bounds of creed or | 

build a world that’s fine and free, Guide us to fel-low- ship that’s u -ni-| 
. ee . . 


clus - ter, So we give thanks, O God, to Thee, For the a- 


‘coun - try, But asks for guid - ance from Thy hand; For all of 
ver - sal, We send this prayer on high to Thee, Oh, make our 
Fin 


ew 
bun - dance of a fruit-ful har - vest. We give our thanks, O God, to Thee. 
this we sing Thy praise and thank Thee. And ask for guid - ance from Thy hand 
world a place of peace and beau - ty. We send this prayer on high to Thee. 


° . . 7~~ 
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T WAS 30, and school was 
I out. Jo Lynn and her cousin 
Peggy hurried to the third-grade 
room to meet Barbie. 

“We saw a movie today,” they 
both announced when a round 
face popped out of the room. 

Barbie shrugged her shoulders. 
“We see movies all the time.” 

“Not like this one,” insisted her 
sister, Jo Lynn. “It was all about 
Paul Revere—” 

“And how he warned everyone 
that the Redcoats were coming,” 


Bad Boy of Plymouth ve wares 


T was August in the year 1621 
when I decided to take mat- 
ters into my own hands and run 
away from Plymouth, and all the 
work there. I did not know much 
about work but what I'd seen of 
it I didn’t like. 

Once alone in the forest that 
lay beyond the settlement, how- 
ever, I had a strange premonition 
that this new adventure wasn’t 
going to be as easy as I thought. 
I was scared! I didn’t know why 
exactly, except that I could not 
help feeling that I was being 
watched. 

As I started rubbing flint to 
start my fire, I knew what I had 
been thinking was really so. In- 
dians began dropping out of the 
trees around me. There appeared 
to be hundreds of them as I stood 
there, so frightened it seemed as 
if I were held to the spot in the 
jaws of a bear trap. Soon I real- 


PEARL ROAM 


went on Peggy. “It was really 
exciting.” 
“Couldn't be as 
Hopalong Cassidy,’ remarked the 
younger girl. They were outside 
now, and Barbie became very 
busy, hopping on one foot and 
avoiding the cracks in the walk. 
Jo Lynn and Peggy looked at 
each other and shook their heads. 
“Paul Revere was a_ patriot. 
He helped to make our country 
free,” said Jo Lynn. “I wish I 
could be a patriot,” she sighed. 


exciting as 


ized it was only six of the Narra- 
gansett scouts. 

Quite automatically I reached 
for my musket, but the biggest 
scout was too fast for me. He 
swooped it up so fast that I bare- 
ly had the chance to touch it be- 
fore it was gone. 

The huge Indian was the lead- 
er of the band and seemed to 
be the only one who could speak 
English. I decided that he must 
have learned the language from 
some English explorers who Id 
heard had been here years ago. 

“Me Peckatua,” he said. His 
hair was long around his shoul- 
ders and had been cut in front so 
as not to fall in his eyes. He had 
a fox’s tail tied around his head. 
He was oiled from head to foot. 

Peckatua started ripping off my 
clothing. The others watched. 
They looked fearsome, for their 
faces were painted from the fore- 
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Operation Freedom 


Barbie laughed. “You couldn’t 
—you don’t have a horse.” She 
giggled, and Peggy couldn't help 
joining her laughter. 

Jo Lynn turned her back on 
both of them. “It isn’t funny.” 

“You could ride your bicycle,” 
suggested Barbie, with a straight 
face. 

“And you could warn the peo- 
ple that spring is coming—it al- 
ways does,” continued Peggy, her 
eyes twinkling. 

Jo Lynn sighed again. “I guess 
I am being silly. You can’t save 
your country when it’s already 
saved.” 

Peggy was sorry she had made 
fun of her cousin. They had al- 
ways been the best of friends. “Of 
course you're not silly,” she said. 
“Daddy says we could lose our 
freedom if we aren't careful.” 

Jo Lynn looked up in alarm 
“What do you mean?” 

“Well, another country could 
send soldiers here to make us 
work for them, and give them 
our money. Daddy says that we 
wouldn’t have good food to eat 
or nice clothes to wear.” 

The other girl frowned. “I 
wouldn't like that. But what can 
we do about it?” 

Her cousin shook her head. 
“Nothing. We're just children—’ 


head to 
some red, some yellow. 
face was painted white. 
I was powerless and afraid, 
though I tried to appear manly. 
I remembered what the good men 
of Plymouth had said. They told 
us boys many times that the Indi- 
ans despised a show of fear. I 
quivered so hard inside that my 


the chin, some black, 
Peckatua’s 
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“But Mrs. Greenwood said, 
‘Freedom is everybody’s job, ” 
protested Jo Lynn. 

“She didn’t mean children,” 
said Peggy, a little impatiently. 
“There isn’t anything that chil- 
dren can do.” 

“I don’t know about that,” and 
Jo Lynn smiled mysteriously. 

“Oh, no! Not another of your 
silly ideas that never work!” 

Jo Lynn was hurt. “They 
aren't so silly. And they do work 

sometimes.” 

Peggy was holding her sides 
now, pretending to be doubled up 
with laughter at the memory. 
“That show you put on—the dog 
ate up all the cookies you charged 
for admission—and the curtain 
came down Peggy stopped to 
get her breath. She could see 
Jo Lynn wasn’t laughing with 
her, but she went on. “And the 
time you wanted to 

Jo Lynn broke in, 
jealous.” 

“Jealous? Me jealous of you?” 

“Yes.” Jo Lynn’s lip was quiv- 
ering. 

“Well, if you’re going to cry 
like a baby, I'd just as soon not 
talk to you,” said her cousin. 


“You're just 


“I'd just as soon not talk to 
you, too,” 
angrily. 


exclaimed Jo Lynn, 
(Continued on page 94) 





stomach jumped up and down 
like a jack-in-the-box when the 
lid is off, but I managed to keep 
my face quiet. The night breeze 
was too cool against my body and 
I yearned desperately for some 
covering—any covering. I wanted 
to plead with my captors for mer- 
cy. Before I could summon cour- 
age to (Continued on page 96) 
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A FACTUAL STORY 
by MABEL - RUTH JACKSON 











TOVEMBER 6, 1954, marks the 100th anni- 
N versary of the birth of a great American, 
famous both in his own country and abroad. 
Called by the English people “The March 
King,” John Philip Sousa was the composer 
of over one hundred marches. 

Philip, as he was known, was born in 
Washington, D.C., and was the eldest child 
of Antonio and Elizabeth Sousa. His father 
played trombone in the Marine Band. Philip 
grew up during the time of the Civil War, 
when there were many regiments of marching 
men. He heard the band music to which the, 
kept step and, good or bad, he enjoyed every 
note. 

When he was seven years old, Philip en- 
rolled in a conservatory of music with sixty 
other boys. At the end of three years, when 
the first examinations were held, he won all 
five medals that were offered. The head of 
the school thought he couldn't possibly give 
all the prizes to one boy and finally compro- 
mised, awarding three to Philip, and the oth- 
ers to two other pupils. During the course of 
his life, John Philip Sousa received many 
great awards, but none were prized more 
highly than the three golden lvyres earned at 
the conservatory. 

At this time, John Philip Sousa was study- 
ing violin, and when he was thirteen vears 
old, he organized his own band. All of the 
other players were adults, but they were glad 
to follow Sousa’s leadership because he was 
already such an excellent musician. While 
he had his own band, he was also studying as 
an apprentice in the United States Marine 
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Band. Philip soon became an expert with 
the cymbals and the E-flat alto horn. 

The Marine Band was and still is the most 
famous band in our country. It is the official 
band of the President of the United States 
and is the oldest musical organization in 
America, beginning with the Fife and Drum 
Corps, authorized by Congress for the recruit- 
ing of marines in 1775. 

John Philip Sousa, while still a very young 
boy, began composing music for the band, 
and when he was twenty-six years old he be- 
came the conductor of the Marine Band, the 
youngest person ever to hold this honor. 

Under Sousa’s leadership, the band 
achieved greater fame than ever before. In 
those days, there was no radio, so Sousa took 
the band on many continental tours. Soon 
music lovers everywhere became familiar with 
the young conductor and his work. 

To make himself look older and more im- 
pressive, he wore a beard. Sousa also in- 
troduced full-dress uniforms for state ap- 
pearances—-dark blue trousers, scarlet coats 
trimmed with silk cord and gold buckles, and 
white caps. Commander Sousa also wore a 
large sword in military fashion. 

The Marine Band not only became very 
popular in the United States, but also toured 
Europe. It was when Sousa was in England 
playing for King Edward VII that newspa- 
pers began labeling him “The March King.” 
On a later trip to England, Sousa’s band was 
to play at the Shakespeare Memorial Theatre 
at Stratford-on-Avon. The band arrived safe- 
ly, but the automobile carrying the music met 
with an accident and did not arrive in time 
for the concert. So perfect was the training 
of the band that they were able to play the 
entire concert from memory. 

Sousa served under five Presidents— Hayes, 
Garfield, Arthur, Cleveland, and Harrison. 
It was during the term of President Arthur 
that Sousa composed two of his famous 
marches. The Marine Band always played 
“Hail to the Chief” to announce the entrance 
of the President, but Sousa never considered 
it a fitting march. He composed the “Presi- 
dential Polonaise’ for indoor affairs and the 
“Semper Fidelis March” for outdoor reviews. 

A newspaper in the National Capital called 
the Washington Post held a contest for essays, 
to be written by children. The editor of the 
newspaper asked Sousa to compose a march 
to be played at the celebration when the 
awards were given. “The Washington Post 
March” was the result, and Sousa’s band 
played it for the occasion. 
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November 6 marks the hundredth birthday 
of John Philip Sousa. His band music 


appeals to children of all ages. 
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In later years, Sousa was very interested in 
high-school bands, visiting as many as he 
could, and often taking the baton himself. 

Perhaps the march for which Sousa is most 
famous is “The Stars and Stripes Forever.” 
Sousa first composed this melody only in his 
head while returning from a tour abroad. He 
kept humming the tune over and over until 
he reached New York. Then he wrote down 
the famous march just as it is played today. 

During the Spanish American War of 1898, 
Sousa was musical director of the Sixth Engi- 
neering Corps. In 1914, when World War I 
broke out, again Sousa wanted to give his 
service to his country. Since he was far be- 
yond the legal age, he shaved off his beard 
and mustache to make him look younger. 
He used to joke and tell his friends that his 
beard had won the war, for the Kaiser had 
decided to quit when he heard that there were 
Americans willing to make such sacrifices. 
Sousa served as Director of Music at Great 
Lakes Naval Training Station, and his band 
raised millions of dollars in Liberty Loans. 

While Sousa’s greatest contributions are his 
many tuneful marches, he was also the in- 
ventor of a musical instrument. He felt that 
the helicon tuba was too loud and raucous, 
for its vertical bell faced outward and often 
drowned out the sound of surrounding instru- 
ments. Sousa developed a tuba with a large- 
size upright bell, known as the sousaphone. 
It has almost replaced the helicon tuba. 

Sousa was a friendly, jolly man, well liked 
by his musicians. When he died, there was 
none of his music suitable to play at his fun- 
eral, for he always said he did not like dark, 
sad music. The nation honored him by nam- 
ing a bridge which spans the Anacosta River, 
near his home, “The John Philip Sousa Me- 
morial Bridge,” but the memory of Sousa will 
live on in the hearts of his countrymen when- 
ever any of his stirring marches are heard. 


Some Suggested Activities 


HERE is no music with more universal ap- 

peal to children than band music. It 
thrills young and older ones alike for it is 
easy to understand, and rouses feelings of 
enthusiasm and happiness in the hearts of 
the listeners. 

You probably have many of the Sousa 
marches in your school record library and 
you can easily supplement these by inviting 
children to bring additional records from 
home. If you fear that these records may be 
misused as they go from room to room, record 
them on tape when they arrive, and your wor- 
ries will be over. (Continued on page 90) 




















POTATO BUG 


Any number of people can play 
Potato Bug. Each player must have 
a potato, six toothpicks for legs, two 
thumbtacks for eyes, and two small 
paper ears. 

Begin the game by having the 
potatoes in a pile. Each player takes 
a turn throwing one of a pair of dice. 
If he rolls a 1, he may take a potato. 
After a player has his potato body, 
he tries to add eyes, legs, and ears. 
He must throw a 2 for an eye, a 
3 for a leg, and a 4 for an ear. 
Throw the die only once each turn. 
The player completing his bug first 
wins. Grace Gannon 


HOMES 


Bees live in a - - v -. 

Birds sleep in a n - - t. 

Ants dwell in a --1-. 

I like my home best. Mary S. Jacobs 


A NUMBER TRICK 


Have someone think of a number 
below 10. Tell him to double this 
number. Now he must add on any 
even number. Then ask him to di- 
vide by 2. Have him subtract the 
number he started with. The answer 
will be half of the even number he 
added. You multiply the answer by 
2 and you can tell him what number 
he added. Bonnie Parker 


Under the Stars and Stripes—GUAM 
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TELL WHY 


When Mr. Ollie Lee bought a new 
automobile, he asked to have license 
plate number 337 31770. Can you 
figure out why he asked for this 
particular number? Ruth Hathaway 


UNSCRAMBLE THE LETTERS 


Unscramble the magic letters and 
find what Little Jack Horner ate 
for Thanksgiving dinner. 
amh 
ejlol 
ipe 
ospu 
redab 


stetoopa 


Au kh wh = 


Mary S. Jacobs 


TURKEY TOSS 


To play this game you will need 
six cubes of sugar. With a ball- 
point pen print the letters in the 
word “turkey” on each cube, one 
letter on each of the six sides. Do 
this to all six of the cubes. 

Any number from 2 to 12 persons 
can play. Each player throws the 
lettered cubes once, seeing if he 
can spell a word with the letters 
that turn up on his throw. If the 
person throwing can spell one of 
the following words he receives the 
number of points indicated. 


rye—5 rut—5 
yet—5 Turk—10 
key—5 turkey—25 


He then passes the cubes to the 
next player. The first person to 
score 100, or any number, wins 
the game. Roberta Lindsay Peeden 

















1521; MAGELLAN LANDED ON GUAM, 
ONE OF THE MARIANA ISLANDS, ON 
MARCH ©, ON HIS VOYAGE AROUND THE 

WORLD, AND CLAIMED IT FOR SPAIN. 















1668: MARIA ANNA OF AUSTRIA, 
FOR WHOM THIS GROUP OF ISLANDS IS 
NAMED, SENT MISSIONARIES TO GUAM, 


=-\ AMERICAN WAR, THE U.S.CRUISER /» = 
=\\ CHARLESTON CAPTURED GUAM, /.: 






A SQUAREHEAD PUZZLE 


Can you make this squarehead in- 
to a real square? Just cut the head 
along the dotted lines into the six 
pieces shown. You can trace it on 
cardboard or another piece of heavy 
paper first if you wish. Then put the 
pieces back together again to form 
a perfect square. Boris Randolph 











IN OUR TOWN 


Choose a leader for this game. 
The leader starts by saying, “In 
our town we ate our apples.”’ Each 
person must say a sentence using 
words beginning with A, as, ‘““We ask 
our aunt.” The first person to make 
a mistake drops out of the game. 
Then the leader says, “In our town 
we bake our bread.” The next per- 
son is to say something like “buy 
our berries.”’ On the next round, one 
says, ““We cut our cake.”’ This con- 
tinues through the alphabet or until 
only one player is left. He is declared 
winner. Lillie Chaffin 
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1941: GUAM WAS CAPTURED BY THE JAPANESE 
BUT WAS RETAKEN BY THE U.S. IN 1944. « 





AND NAVAL BASE. IT HAS LOCAL 
SELF-GOVERNME!!T AND THE NATIVES 
ARE AMERICAN CITIZENS. 
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BOOK CHARACTERS 


In the first column are names of 
story characters. In the second 
column are titles of books. Match 
each character with his book. 

1. Jim Hawkins 

Alice 

Ichabod Crane 

Uncas 

Blitzen 

Bob Cratchit 

Friday 

Tom 

Legend of Sleepy Hollow 
Last of the Mohicans 
Christmas Carol 

Treasure Island 

Through the Looking Glass 
Adventures of Tom Sawyer 
Night before Christmas 
Robinson Crusoe Lois Snelling 


So mPOA TP ONAWAYWN 





The Riddle Box 


What goes up 
and never down? 


> 
Why do potatoes grow better than 
any other vegetables? 
> 
Why are pianos like good people? 
> 
What is it that goes farther the 
slower it goes? 
a 
+ » the fastest imeccts in ti 
nat are the lastest insects in the 
world? 











LET'S DO MAGIC 


Place three saucers on a table 
in a straight line, calling them one, 
two, and three. Tell the group that 
you can pick out the saucer they 
select even though you are in the 
next room and unable to see them. 
Then leave the room. The others 
will select one of the saucers; then 
they will tell you to come in and you 
will select the exact one they chose 
every time. 

Here’s how it’s done. Sometime 
before the game is started, you 
arrange with a trusted friend three 
secret signals. If the first saucer is 
selected, he places his hand on his 
head; if the second, he puts his 
fingers to his eyes; and if the third 
is selected he touches his nose. Re- 
hearse a few times in secret to avoid 
any mistakes. Watch for the signal 
your friend gives as soon as you 
enter the room. The players will 
wonder how you pick out the right 
one each time. John P. Poos 


TURKEY CROSSWORD 
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ACROSS 


2. A farm animal 
4. Either 

6. To make soft 

9. A short letter 
11. A vehicle pulled by horses 
14. A female deer 
15. Below 

17. To throw a fish line 

19. Foliage on trees 

20. North America (abbr.) 
21. Bushel (abbr.) 

22. A kind of grain 

23. Morning (abbr.) 

24. A good animal for a pet 
25. A favorite dessert 


DOWN 


Part of the body 

A small bird 

Merriment 

A large body of water 

To and - -- 

. Moving the head 

10. Part of the foot 

11. Plural pronoun 

12. Juice from cooked meat 
13. Seeds of hickory trees 

16. Chubby 

17. To cut into pieces or slices 
18. What we plant in gardens 
21. Bachelor of Arts (abbr.) 
Edna Staples 
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NOTES FROM Aum Grace 


Dear Girls and Boys, 

How many of you are looking for- 
ward to the Thanksgiving holiday 
and a delicious feast of roast tur- 
key, cranberry sauce, and pumpkin 
pie? Does it make your mouth water? 

You have all probably heard the 
story of the first Thanksgiving. But 
did you know that, although that 
day was celebrated in 1621, it was 
not until 1864 that a presidential 
proclamation was issued designating 
the last Thursday in November as a 
day of national thanksgiving? Ask 
your teacher if this is still the day 
we celebrate. 

There are other special days in 
November. Do you know one whose 
name was recently changed? It’s 
the month, too, of the birthdays of 
many famous people. You may have 
heard of some of them, such as 
Daniel Boone, Robert Fulton, Robert 
Louis Stevenson, and Louisa May 
Alcott. 

I’m sure that you are celebrat- 
ing Book Week in your school this 
month. Why don’t you write and 
tell me about some of the good books 
you’ve been reading? 

Agnes just nudged my ankle. She 
and Lucifer have been having the 
time of their lives this fall playing 
in the fallen leaves. 

Let us hear from you. 

Affectionately, 


Frat Grae 


Dear Aunt Grace, 

The 4-H Club had a contest at the 
county fair, and I won a prize. I 
was dressed like a black cat (like 
Lucifer) only I had on a lot of 
patches and my tail was broken. 

Terry Morgan, Ohio 


I would like to have seen you, 
Terry; you must have looked fierce. 


Dear Aunt Grace, 
I liked the Halloween poem that 
you had last month. 
Carol Stevens, Oregon 


Thank you, Carol, I’m glad you 
did. 





We welcome, but cannot acknowl- 
edge, contributions for this depart- 
ment. Two dollars or more is paid 
for each item that is used except 
riddles, for which one dollar each 
is paid. Manuscripts (except season- 
al) not heard from in six months 
should be considered rejected. Those 
with stamped envelopes will be re- 
turned. Address: Girls and Boys, 
The Instructor, Dansville, N.Y. 



































3 Music Problems 


Beatrice Krone 





Wants to Discuss with You 


Our school doesn't have a music teacher, 
and | can't sing or read a note. What would 
you suggest under those conditions? 


O NE suggestion would be to use the latent 
talent among the pupils in your group. 
There are always some children who can lead 
the group in singing songs. In the interme- 
diate and upper grades there are often pupils 
who have had music lessons outside of school 
who could pick out new songs and help to 
teach them. We know of one fifth grade 
where the teacher did not sing, but could, 
with difficulty, pick out a tune on the piano 
with one finger. If she forgot to flat a note, 
some child was on hand to say, “It’s B flat, 
Miss Smith.” There was more than the usual 
interest in music in that room because Miss 
Smith was trying so hard, and was willing to 
learn with her children. 

There are many excellent recordings avail- 
able from which children may learn songs. 
Each series of music textbooks has its own 
albums of recordings of many songs included 
in each book. These can be played while chil- 
dren watch the song and sing with the record. 

The use of instruments in the classroom will 
help children themselves to find their starting 
pitches and the rhythm of the song. 

Finally, the teacher does not have to re- 
main musically illiterate, for there are sum- 
mer-school courses in most of the colleges and 
universities which are designed to help those 
teachers who “can’t sing or read a note.” We 
all have our weak spots, but we do not have 
to be satisfied with them, or resign ourselves 
to them. It is up to each of us to strength- 
en ourselves, and we can grow musically 
as well as along any other professional lines. 


the skill seems worth all the effort it requires, 
if the opportunities for using the skill are 
exciting enough to children to make them 
want to learn to read it, then they are ready 
for syllables, or any other crutch which will 
help them to acquire that skill. 

We feel that the insistence upon learning 
syllables at second-grade level, regardless of 
other factors, is psychologically wrong. 

The use of numbers as a means of learning 
to play melodies on such instruments as bells, 
psalteries, and xylophones i3 quite logical, and 
is often used to precede the learning of sylla- 
bles. In the first place, children can play 
many melodies from numbers before they ac- 
tually learn to read music notation. Because 
most children learn to count they know that 
four follows three. There is no apparent rea- 
son why fa should follow mi, except when the 
association has been established. 

The second grade is not the place for this. 
There are so many other things to be doing at 
this level: learning many songs that are de- 
lightful to know; experimenting with instru- 
ments; creating their own rhythms and songs. 
Singing songs with books in the hands of chil- 
dren should not be confused with teaching 
the reading of songs by syllables. 

Whether you decide on numbers, or sylla- 
bles, or both, or whether you prefer to rely on 
neutral syllables and read by the relative posi- 
tion of the notes, let’s use these devices as a 
means to just one of the many phases of the 
music program; that of acquiring the skill of 
reading a printed page. This skill should 
never assume such undue importance that it 
begins to crowd out many of the other types 
of activities which are of more interest and of 
more value to more children. 





| am supposed to introduce “do, re, 
mi's" at second grade. | contend the 
children are too young and the musi- 
cal syllables should only be taught 
to assist in part singing. Please 
comment on what you consider to 
be their place in the music curriculum. 


: ie question of when to introduce 
the do, re, mi’s is always with 
us! The purpose of the syllables is to 
facilitate the reading skill, which is 
only one, but the most difficult, of all 
the skills to acquire. There are many 
ways of helping children to become 
aware of melodic lines and directions, 
of rhythmic patterns, and so on, but 
somehow they require a little more 
imaginaticn to administer. 

We must say first that children will 
not learn to read music if they do not 
have the desire to read it. If the 
reason for learning to read is impor- 
tant enough to them, if the value of 
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COUNSELOR 
Of the MONTH 


BEATRICE KRONE 


Teacher, Idyllwild Scheol of Music, 
Idyllwild, California 


Whenever we prepare for music period, my 
sixth-grade boys seem to become imps. Is 
there any neat “trick” which would change 
their reaction? 


A. Watch your own attitude. One of the 
first things to watch and to change, if neces- 
sary, is one’s own attitude toward music. If 
the teacher herself is enthusiastic about the 
experiences in music, the children are much 
more likely to be. Interest is a catching thing. 
If the teacher is bored, the chances are her 
attitude shows her own state of mind and the 
children react accordingly. One of the first 
“tricks” is for the teacher to vary her ap- 
proach from day to day, for no one enjoys 
monotony. 

B. Choose interesting song material. It is 
very possible that the music being used is un- 
interesting, both to the teacher and to the 
children. When there are so many interest- 
ing songs from which to choose, it might be 
well to have several on hand that could be 
substituted in case the group does not respond 
to some song the teacher has chosen. 

C. Enrich familiar songs with other activities. 
There are ways of enriching songs so that 
boys and girls will find new interest in fa- 
miliar songs; ways that will stimulate their 
imagination and encourage participation and 
keep alive a continued and growing interest 
in their music period. 

1. Some songs are good to dramatize. Use 
a good ballad every now and then. If you 
need suggestions about kinds or sources of 
ballads, your music supervisor can help. If 
you have no music supervisor, write THE 
INSTRUCTOR. 

2. Some songs can be accompanied on in- 
struments which children themselves can play. 
Many schoolrooms are equipped with bells, 
autoharps, psalteries, xylophones, drums, and 
other percussion instruments. For those schools 
with a very limited music budget, there are 
ways of having children make their own in- 
struments, especially the percussion variety. 
There are good books, magazine articles, and 
pamphlets available to help you in case you 
wish to make instruments, and there are spe- 
cial commercial instrument companies where 
such material is available. 

3. Some songs can be sung with descants, 
or counter-melodies. ‘These are designed for 
either high or low voices, so that children may 
sing the part most convenient for their own 
voice range. Some descants are simple enough 
to be learned immediately by rote, and inter- 
esting enough to be remembered easily. 

These ways of enriching songs are hardly 
“tricks,” but rather are musically sound ap- 
proaches which lead to greater enjoyment of 
the songs themselves. 


IN JANUARY: Foster E. Crossnickle 


will discuss problems in arithmetic. 
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BOOKS 
AND THE 
LIBRARY 


Centers of Interest 


rgvHE prime function of a unit on books and 
| the library should be to stimulate read- 
ing and encourage greater use of library fa- 
cilities. 

in learning to ase the public library, young 
children encounter two major obstacles: | 
the library may seem formidable in spite of 
efforts made to have attractive children’s 
rooms; 2) selecting the right book from the 
wide variety available may prove discourag- 
ing. ‘Teachers and librarians should work to- 
gether to help children surmount these ob- 
stacles. A group visit to the library is a good 
Staring pout but a teacher's efforts to en- 
courage her pupils to use the library must 
not end there. 

After seeing that her pupils have library 
cards, a primary teacher should check several 
times a year to see that the children’s mem- 
berships are in good standing and are being 
used. When a new child enters a class dur- 
ing the year, a good orientation activity is to 
have a child escort the new pupil to the li- 
brary for his library card. 

Another good plan for orienting children is 
to invite the librarian to visit the school. Some 
librarians visit primary grades once a month, 
telling stories and showing the children new 
books. In other localities children go to the 
library for storytelling periods. 

‘There are many activities that teachers can 
use to stimulate reading. Parts of books make 
excellent stories to tell. ‘They also provide 
material for free dramatics. Children like to 
draw incidents that they read about, and sev- 
eral children can work together on a frieze to 
illustrate a book that is a common favorite. 

Some teachers find that entering the books 
children read on charts is a favorable device 
for encouraging reading. ‘This, however, is 
an external motivation and the child may 
report on a book to make his record look 
good on the chart rather than because he 
really enjoyed reading it. 

Primary children need to acquire an un- 
derstanding that books and other printed mat- 
ter serve a variety of purposes. Mother uses a 
cookbook, Daddy refers to printed directions 
when he’s building from plans, and Johnny 
himself reads to find the answers to questions 
he may have. A good chart to build is one 
that lists the different uses of books. Follow 
up this activity by a trip to the library where 
you locate examples of the types you list. 

At least once a year, every class should have 
a special book program for parents. The 
emphasis should be on individual contribu- 
tions. Such an event points up the emotional 
and spiritual values of reading and encour- 
ages the purchase of good books for home 
libraries. 





INSTRUCTOR PRIMARY SOCIAL LIVING UNIT 


No. 3 in a Series 











Larry and Tommy were walking home 
from school one afternoon. 

Tommy jingled some money in his pocket. 
He took it out and counted it. “If i had 
*nough money to buy a pound of candy I'd 
take it to our Cub den tomorrow afternoon. 
We got hungry last week,” he said. 

“I've got some money,” said Larry, “but 
how do you like this idea? Let's buy some 
things and make the candy ourselves.” 

“Good idea.” agreed Tommy. “But I 
don't know how to make candy. Do you a2 

No, but we can find out.” 

“How will we know what to buy?” was 
Tommy’s next question. “If we go home 
and look in Mother's recipe file first, it will 
be too late to come back to the store.” 

For a minute Larry was puzzled. Then he 
gave a happy shout. “I know where to find 
out! At the library.” 

Ihe library was just a block away but 
Tommy was doubtful. “Are you sure?” he 
asked. 

Larry hurried him along and soon the two 
boys were at the desk of the children’s li- 
brarian, who was a good friends of theirs. 

“We want to find out how to make some 
candy and what to buy,” Larry told her. 

Mrs. Wells found a junior cookbook and 
signed it out on Larry’s library card. 

The boys sat down and read the candy 
recipes. They decided that they would make 
fudge. Then they made a list of the things 
they needed. 

After they bought the sugar, butter, and 
chocolate, the boys went home. Larry got out 


a saucepan, a measuring cup, spoons, milk, 





Larry and Tommy 
/ iy Use a Book 


and vanilla. Then he made the candy fol- 
lowing the directions that Tommy read to 
him from the cookbook. 

When it came time to beat the candy, the 
boys took turns. Then Larry spread it evenly 
in a greased pan and set it aside to cool. 

Tommy washed the dishes while Larry put 
away the milk and other things. 

As soon as the candy was ready to cut, the 
boys each ate a piece. 

“It’s very good,” Tommy declared. 

“T think the Cubs will like it, don’t you?” 
Larry added. 

“I know someone who ought to have a 
piece,” said Tommy. “Mrs. Wells. She found 
the cookbook for us.” 

Larry liked the idea, so he wrapped a 
couple of pieces of candy in waxed paper 
and took it to the librarian after supper. 

Mrs. Wells thanked the boys and promptly 
tasted one of the pieces. “It is delicious,” 
she declared. “You must have followed the 
recipe exactly.” 

“I would never have thought that we 
could find out how to make candy in the 
library,” Tommy told her. 

“Lots of boys and girls think of the library 
as just a place to get storybooks and pic- 
ture books,” Mrs. Wells told them. “But 
Larry has the right idea. Every kind of in- 
formation can be found in books. If you 
want to build a boat, or start a collection of 
phonograph records, or learn the name of a 
funny-looking bug, you can come to the 
library and get help from a book.” 

“Books are pretty useful things, I guess,” 


said Tommy seriously. 








Things to Do 


SEARCH AND SHARE 


Read in a book how to make something or 
do something. ‘Then tell the class about it, 
bringing the book along to show them. Here 
are some examples: bake a cake, weave on a 
loom, make a piece of furniture out of boxes, 
carve an animal out of soap, play a new game. 

Go to the library and look at some books 
you have never looked at before. Bring one 
back to class and show it to the others. Tell 
something you read in it. 


A GAME 


Work together to make a list of people and 
animals that the children in your class have 
read about. Put each person’s or animal’s 
name on a slip of paper. Take turns drawing 
the slips out of a vase. Here is how to play 
the game: Look at your slip, stand where 
everyone can see you, and say, “Here is some- 
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thing my person (or animal) does.” Then 
demonstrate as it is told in a book you have 
read. ‘The one who guesses the name on 
your slip has the next turn. 


A STUNT 


Do you like the commercials on TV? Pre- 
tend that you are advertising books on a tele- 
vision show. Make up different kinds of com- 
mercials. One might be a singing commercial 
with some children wearing paper hats sing- 
ing a song that begins: “Read a book, read 
a book, read a book, I say.” 

Another might be a demonstration kind of 
commercial. You could explain all the parts 
of a book and show an example of each. 

A puppet show or a ventriloquist and his 
dummy could advertise some new books that 
have just come in to the library. 

You will think of other kinds of commer- 
cials to use on a pretend television show. 
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New Children’s Leaflet 


Free Teaching Aids 


This new children’s leaflet, ‘““The Story of Skippy and 
Missy,” prepared for the children’s own use, will help 
teachers to introduce a basic health education activity. 
It is a part of the complete breakfast unit for Grades 
1, 2, and 3, edited by Laura Oftedal, Laboratory 
School, University of Chicago. Use coupon below for 


your free unit. 


Educational Director 
CEREAL INSTITUTE, INC. 
135 South La Salle Street, Chicago 3, Ill. 


Please send me FREE Breakfast Teaching 
Unit for Grades 1, 2, and 3, consisting of a 
20 page TEACHER’S MANUAL, a classroom 
breakfast CALENDAR in full color, and 30 
Children’s LEAFLETS. 


NAME 


Please Print 


ADDRESS 


cITy 
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Having a Library 
Is Not Enough 


FANNIE C, HUNN 
Professor Emeritus of Education, Wisconsin State College, 
Eau Claire, Wisconsin 


W" MAY assume that, in keeping 
with a trend in rural schools 
throughout the country, you have 
a library corner and a collection of 
books. But do your pupils read the 
books voluntarily and with enthu- 
siasm? If not, you may want to 
consider the following five basic 
requirements for making a school 
library pay dividends: (1) books 
carefully selected, (2) an attractive 
display of them, (3) planned op- 
portunities for their maximum use, 
+) careful attention to the indi- 
vidual needs of the boys and girls, 
5) reading made a joyful experi- 
ence. Each of the five is discussed 
below 


Selection and Display 


Every rural teacher should try 
to take an up-to-date course in 
children’s literature. Then she 
should see to it that she has a part 
in the selection of books for her 
school library. In order to do this 
adequately, she must have access 
to dependable book lists, reviews, 
and the literature which is supplied 
by book publishing companies. 

The crying need in 
many schoolrooms is 
for a library corner 
that is an invitation to 
read. Let the pupils 
have a part in making 
this library corner as 
inviting as possible. 
Use 


Ways to encourage 
maximum use of the 
librarv books. 

1. Research and follow-up read- 
ing before and after a trip. 

2. Child-to-child recommenda- 
tion of faverite books. 

3. Provision for many books with 
a high interest level and low difh- 
culty level for not-so-good readers. 

+. Interesting wall charts to stim- 
ulate free reading. 

5. Correlated library reading 
suggested in manuals that go with 
text. 

6. Oral reading to supplement 
silent reading a child does alone. 


a basi« 


Needs 


In studying the individual needs 
of her pupils, a teacher may fear 
that comic books will keep the chil- 
dren from more worth-while ma- 
terials. If comic books are forbid- 
den, their appeal is strengthened. 


BOOKS 
Books, we are told, 
Are food for thought. 


And so, you see, 
All children ought 


To choose their books 
With utmost care 


And feed their minds 4 


The best of fare. 


DEBBIE NETTLES 


It is better to meet the child on his 
own level and talk about the comics 
he likes best. Be sympathetic, but 
at the same time put out on the 
reading table library books that 
use picture-reading techniques, ex- 
citing adventure stories, and cow- 
boy stories. In a surprisingly short 
time youngsters who know only 
comics discover that some of these 
other books are worth taking home. 


Joyful Experiences 


For most children reading be- 
comes a joyful experience only when 
the following conditions are met: 

1. All drill on reading mechan- 
ics kept separate from reading for 
pleasure. 

2. Library browsing 
vided for every child. 

3. Interest in reading sustained 
to the point where home libraries 
are desired. 

4. Discussion based on ideas sug- 


time pro- 


gested by a story, rather than on 
events. 
The teacher getting the maxi- 


mum use from her library will avoid 
the following procedures. 

1. The single text- 
book type of teac hing. 

2. Accepting with- 
out question every- 
thing that appears on 
the printed page. 

3. Reading viewed 
as an end in itself 
rather than as a tool. 
Children expect- 
ed to skip nothing and 
give back orally all of 
what is read. 

5. The continued use of books 
that are unattractive, out-of-date, 
badly worn, and too adult in vo- 
cabulary and content. 


Expanded Usefulness 


Once the children begin talking 
at home about their school library 
books the parents are usually inter- 
ested. A home library may even 
develop. The treasury of books to 
be found in even a limited rural 
library can be an important com- 
mon interest bringing the home 
and school together. This home in- 
terest in the school library is often 
stimulated by the teacher’s reading 
part of a book aloud and letting 
some child take it home to finish. 
Dependable book lists should be 
available to the parents and the 

(Continued on page 89) 


























November is full of famous birthdays, and the 
lives of these people will make interesting prob- 
lems in research and provide lots of opportuni- 
ties for oral or written reports. World Book 
Encyclopedia has an extensive list, but here are 
a few, all of whom have appeal to children and 
represent different lines of activity: Daniel Boone, 
November 2; John Philip Sousa, November 6 
[see page 72]; Madame Curie, November 9; John 
Steuart Curry, November 14; Andrew Carnegie, 
November 25; and Louisa May Alcott, Novem- 
ber 29. 


if famous birthdays have no particular appeal, 
perhaps famous events do. Here are four hap- 
penings in November that will make wonderful 
topics for pictures and stories: Lewis and Clark 
reached the Pacific, November 7, 1805; the U.S. 
Marine Corps was founded November 10, 1775; 
the Holland Tunnel opened November 12, 1927; 
and Admiral Byrd reached the South Pole, No- 
vember 29, 1929. 


November is Junior Red Cross Month. The saying 
may be trite, but it is still true that the hope 
of the world lies in being a good neighbor.” An 
assembly program stressing ways of being a good 
neighbor could bring home to a whole school how 
to live the Golden Rule. 


For music-appreciation lessons, ask your local 
Red Cross Chapter how to get some records from 
the music albums of the American Junior Red 
Cross International School Music Project. This 
project consists of exchanging records with other 
countries. 


Primary children learn easily about people in 
other lands or times by using puppets dressed 
like children of other countries. Preparing scrap- 
books for children in hospitals, or making stuffed 
toys for the Junior Red Cross, will develop an 
awareness of others. 


—————— 


American Education Week is here and it's 
time to hold Open House for parents. Does 
the idea make you tense and apprehensive, 
or are you able to focus on this goal: What 
can | show and tell the parents that will most 
benefit my group? 


In most localities, Open House is now held 
in the evening, so that parents who work 
during the day can attend. Consult the other 
teachers and the principal in your building, 
to see if, on the Renee of that same day, 
all the classes and their teachers could visit 
the other rooms and see the work accom- 
plished there. This can be a tremendous stim- 
ulus to children to improve their own work, 
inasmuch as good points about other chil- 
dren's work are called to their attention. A 
schedule could be worked out so that no two 
classes would be visiting one room at the 
same time. 


For a tricky invitation for American Educa- 
tion Week, let your small fry design a large 
key. Cut it out and trace it on colored con- 
struction paper. Label it "Key to Our 
School" on one side and put the visiting hours 
on the other. 


If the “Battle Hymn of the Republic” is a 
song your elementary children are supposed 
to know, a good time to present it is in com- 
memoration of Veterans Day on November 
11. Don't try to explain all the words, espe- 
cially to the little ones. But children from the 
died wrote up enjoy the rousing tune. 


Substitutes often complain that they are not 
received “into the group" by the regular 
teachers. Sometimes, the fault lies in their 
own attitude, standoffish or perhaps too for- 
ward. Be pleasant, be hee know 
your job and do it well, and somebody out 
of the group of regulars will gravitate toward 
you. Remember, “Honey draws more flies 
than vinegar." 


— 


Children's Book Week is here, and the question 
springs to mind, "What is a good book?" We 
like this definition: Books written with integrity, 
in which characters and plot are believable, back- 
ground and information authentic, and style or 
presentation suitable to the age group for whom 
the book is designed, with illustrations matching 
the text in spirit. Next time you're asked to 
evaluate a juvenile book, why not try judging it 
on those points? (They work pretty well on an 
adult book, too.) 







by 


For November 





Not what a child reads, but what he gets out of 
his reading, makes it an experience. Growth is 
our goal. Appreciation for good literature will 
come at its own pace. 


"Required Reading!" What a discouraging label. 
Privileged Reading" sounds so much more invit- 
ing. No list can possibly suit each individual 
child. Why not let them report on books of their 
own choice, at least half the time? 
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You, too, should be entitled to "Privileged Read- 
ing” for yourself. Two books you'll love to read 
and reread and recommend fo others are Heaven 
in My Hand by Alice Lee Humphreys (John 
Knox Press, Richmond, Va.), and Two Lives by 
Lucy Sprague Mitchell (Simon and Schuster, Inc., 
630 Fifth Ave., New York 20). 


For social studies have you tried a panel discus- 
sion? Children go to their room library and 
draw pictures of what they intend to talk about 
(example: bird's nest}. Teacher pins a card with 
the child's name on his chest like a celebrity on 
television. The children go to other rooms and 
give talks like those on TV panel discussions, for 
example: Why do beavers build dams? Why do 
leaves turn color? Have a chairman, and make 
preparations in advance. 





A horn of plenty is difficult to construct, but 
you'll find it easier if you use this simple 


Ideas for teachers, old and 
new -—substitutes too, by 


Emily Sprague WW 


J » j 
vit 


method. Cut some sleeves of chicken wire 
of graduated width. Tie them together and 
bend them to make the shape you want. 
Add papier-mache mixed with clay powder; 
and paint. With the addition of some col- 
ored leaves, ears of corn, and papier-mache 
fruit, you can make a beautiful decoration for 
the hall. If you have a spotlight it will height- 
en the attractiveness of the display. 


Make a bar graph comparing how long it took 
the Pilgrims to come from England to Ameri- 
ca in 1620—65 days; today's fastest ocean 
liner—3'2 days; a jet airplane—é6 hours. 


Most of us would be puzzled if we found five 
grains of corn by our plates at dinner on 
Thanksgiving Day, yet it was a custom in 
early New England. This served as a reminder 
that during the hard winter of 1620-21 the 
food of the Pilgrims was so depleted that only 
five grains of corn were rationed to each in- 
dividual at a time. Why not suggest that 
your class follow out this old custom as a 
wholesome reminder of what Americans now 
enjoy, compared to our. New England fore- 


fathers? 


Are you aware of all the helpful teaching 
materials offered to you fiee, just by clip- 
ping coupons in the back of your Instructor? 
Often one skims right over these without real- 
izing the value, because they are free. 


~ > 


Parents frequently wonder what they should look 
for in a child's drawing or painting. It is in the 
art class that help in expanding each child's indi- 
viduality can be offered consistently. This growth 
can be explained to parents when they have 
questions about marks in art. 


If you let the children choose their subject mat- 
ter they are more apt to be enthusiastic about 
art work. Show the class several ways of work- 
ing and encourage them to invent new ways. 
Allowing more than one technique helps each 
child to develop his own indvidual way of work- 
ing. Praise is necessary. 
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A Social Studies 
Activity. 


FREE TEACHING AIDS 


An historical pageant, “Breakfast Through the 
Ages,” in play script form with staging and costume 
directions, is completely outlined in this teaching unit 
for Grades 4, 5, and 6. This, along with graded 
activities, is offered as a service to teachers in this 
unit edited by Laura Oftedal, Laboratory School, 
University of Chicago. Use coupon below to order 
this free teaching aid. 







Educational Director 
CEREAL INSTITUTE, INC. | 






135 South La Salle Street, Chicago 3, Il. 





Please send me FREE Breakfast Teaching 
Unit for Grades 4, 5, and 6, consisting of a 
24 page TEACHER’S MANUAL, a classroom 
breakfast CALENDAR in full color, and 30 
Children’s LEAFLETS. 











NAME_ — — 
(Please Print) 

ADDRESS aieliae — 

CITY ZONE___STATE__ ——— 
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Spotlight on ————. 
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JOHN HENRY PEPPER ———-——— 


Teacher, Eighth Grade, Essex Senior School, 
Toronto, Ontario 


UN STAMP CLUBS 


A‘* your pupils how many are 
stamp collectors. You'll find 
that a large number are active col- 
lectors and that both boys and girls 
have a keen interest in philately. 
Recognizing the values of stamp 
collecting, the United Nations 
Stamp Clubs, a nonprofit venture, 
has been organized. Membership 
is open to all existing school stamp 
clubs and to all teachers and oth- 
ers who may wish to form stamp 
clubs themselves. 
Interested teachers should write 
for applications and additional in- 
formation to Mr. Tony Simon, 


Director, United Nations Stamp 
Clubs, 33 West 42nd St., New 


York 36, N.Y. There is a nominal 
membership fee involved, but the 
materials each person gets are far 
more valuable than the cost of 
joining the organization. Member- 
ship in the United Nations Stamp 
Clubs will provide teachers with 
much helpful guidance in this ex- 
tracurricular field. 


GOOD EDUCATION 


DUCATION is always under criti- 

cism; nevertheless it must con- 
tinue its task of developing citizens 
who will have to work with their 
fellow men to improve our coun- 
try. Director A. L. Doucette, of 
the University of Alberta, Calgary 
Branch, has given an excellent ex- 
planation of why this criticism will 
always exist. The Director says 
that the disagreement as to what 
constitutes sound education arises 
from the fact that laymen and edu- 
cators and “experts” have different 
philosophies of life and education. 
He explains that there are five 
main philosophies, and endless in- 
dividual variations to each philos- 
ophy because each has its origin in 
a view of the nature of men, the 
meaning of reality, and the goals 
and purposes of life. 

The five major philosophies are: 

1. Idealism, the philosophy of 
the traditional educator. 

2. Pragmatism, based on the 
teaching of John Dewey on the 
importance of the individual and 
the philosophy of progressive edu- 
cation. 

3. Realism, 
the scientist. 

4, Scholasticism, the theocen- 
tric or supernatural philosophy 
of Thomas Aquinas and of the 
Roman Catholic Church. 

5. Aristotelianism, non-Catholic 
scholasticism. 

Mr. Doucette makes the further 
wise observation that whatever 
one’s individual philosophy may 
be, all the activities of the school 
must be centered on the welfare of 


the philosophy of 


children based on general agree- 
ment rather than stressing one phi- 
losophy to the detriment of an- 
other. 

The following are his ten aims 
on which common agreement on 
Canadian education may be 
reached : 

1. Education begins with chil- 
dren, our most precious asset. 

2. Education is the key to moral 
and intellectual progress. 

3. Education will be most fruit- 
ful if the best intelligences and 
understanding and_ child-loving 
personalities are recruited into the 
teaching profession. 

4. Education can succeed only if 
teachers receive a reward equal to 
the service they render. 

5. Education must prepare citi- 
zens for Christian and democratic 
living by developing respect for the 
dignity and worth of the indi- 
vidual, 

6. Education calls for a thor- 
ough mastery of the basic skills or 
tools of learning. 

7. Education must stress as much 
of our social heritage as will help 
to interpret current social issues. 

8. Education must consider the 
improvement as well as the trans- 
mission of our culture. 

9. Education should aim at ul- 
timate self-discipline of the indi- 
vidual. 

10. Education should develop an 
appreciation for the good, the 
beautiful, the true. 

Teachers must search for the 
best means of accomplishing these 
aims without worshipping exclu- 
sively at the shrine of tradition or 
naively accepting an education of 
fads, frills, and fancies, 

Director Doucette closes his able 
defense of Canadian education by 
observing that education extends 
beyond the classroom walls and 
reaches out into our twentieth- 
century-world of change, of action, 
and of tremendous happenings. 


FEDERATION HOUSE 


(pamancars teachers may well be 

proud of their headquarters 
building at 444 MacLaren Street, 
Ottawa, Ontario. Housing an of- 
fice staff of eight, the headquarters 
represents 68,000 teachers. The 
Canadian Teachers’ Federation is a 
federation of the provincial teach- 
ers’ organizations, and it includes 
in its membership practically all 
elementary and secondary school 
teachers from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific with the exception of the 
French-speaking teachers of the 
Province of Quebec. It is hoped 
that the new headquarters will 
help teachers perform their duties 
to pupil, parent, and public with 
even more understanding. 












RUTH BIRDSALL 


Department Coordinator 
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uR first-graders constructed 
O a train of apple boxes, an 
ice-cream carton, cheesebox lids, 
and miscellaneous scrap materi- 
als. This train was used for var- 
ious play purposes. 


Pinocchio 
with 
Music 


ORA ESTHER DUFFUS 


Teacher, First and Second Grades, 
Woodrow Wilson School, Newton, lowa 


HE following simplified ar- 
£ rangement of the story of 
Pinocchio is a musical dramatiza- 
tion which gives opportunity for 
interpretive, creative, emotional, 
and muscular development. (As 
children create their own rhythms 
they gain rapidly in poise and 
self-confidence. ) 

This dramatization is set to the 
music of Victor records which we 
chose from those provided by our 
physical-education department. 

We gave our program for var- 
ious groups in our school and for 
the Physical Education Sectional 
meeting at our State Teachers 
Convention. Dramatizations of 
favorite stories are always appro- 
priate for Book Week programs. 


CHARACTERS: Reader; Geppetto, a 
woodcarver; Pinocchio; Fairy; Jimmy 
Cricket; Cat; Fox; Margolio, the man- 
ager of a marionette show; Marion- 
ettes. Action is continuous; there are no 
divided scenes. All actors wait at one 
side of the stage or room until time to 
move into place for their parts. 





BOOK WEEK 









is a good time to use CREATIVE DRAMATICS 
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For Book Week the children 
drew pictures of favorite story- 
book animals. These were thumb- 
tacked behind bars cut from card- 


board and colored black. The 
caged animals formed a zoo. 
(Pinocchio stands with his 


back to Geppetto, who pats and 
smooths his arms and shoulders. 
Jimmy Cricket sits near by.) 
READER—One night Geppetto, 
a woodcarver, worked late to fin- 
ish a puppet he was making. 
This puppet looked almost like a 
real boy, even though he was just 
wood and strings. 
GEPPETTO—What shall I call 
you, littlke woodenhead? Oh, I 
know—Pinocchio. Do you like it? 
And now we shall try you out. 


(Geppetto moves Pinocchio’s 
strings and makes him dance. 
Music: Victor Record No. 


20162A—Part II. After a few 
more touches, he places the pup- 
pet in a chair and goes to bed.) 

GEPPETTO (sees a star and sits 
erect)—The wishing star! I shall 
make a wish. Oh, Pinocchio, I 
wish you were a real little boy. 
(To Jimmy Cricket.) And you 
could go with him wherever he 
went to keep him out of trouble. 
(Lies down and sleeps.) 

READER— The evening star grew 
brighter until its light filled the 
room, and there stood a fairy. 

(Fairy enters dancing to music 
of record No. 20162B—Part I. 
She touches Pinocchio, who slow- 
ly wakes and dances with her.) 

FAIRY—Now that you are alive. 
Pinocchio, you must always tell 
the truth. Jimmy Cricket can help 
you remember. (She dances off, 
followed by Pinocchio and Jimmy 
Cricket.) (Continued on page 89) 





Our Storybook Zoo 


DEBBIE G. NETTLES 


Teacher, 
Farmerville, 
Dolls representing other book 


characters rode the train to the 
zoo. The girls and boys planned 
what they would say about each 
animal, 

As a program number, the 
whole group sang a train song. 
One child, as the Zoo Keeper, 
welcomed the visitors. Then he 
handed a pointer to a child who 
used it to point to one of the 
caged animals as he told about it. 
This was repeated until all the 
animals had been mentioned. Our 
children spoke in simple verse. 


Auditorium 
Skits 


children 
Labora- 


acu November the 
E of the P. K. Yonge 
tory School plan an auditorium 
program to celebrate Children’s 


Book Week. Every grade con- 
tributes skits planned and pro- 
duced by the children. 

With the help of their teach- 
ers, the projects are organized to 
give every child an opportunity 
to share. There are skits to be 
written, announcers and actors to 
be selected. Stage sets need to be 
made and costumes improvised. 

Mr. De _ Laire’s sixth-grade 
children decided to portray Tom 
Sawyer. Their oversized book 
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jacket was made on corrugated 
cardboard from a mattress fac- 


tory, reinforced with scrap lum- 
ber. Vegetable boxes from a 
supermarket made an ideal fence 


for ‘Tom to paint. 

Mrs. Watson’s fifth-grade pu- 
pils worked up a skit about Paul 
Bunyan and his Blue Ox. (See 
photo.) ‘The corrugated card- 
board was folded over in front to 
form Babe’s body and the wholk 
thing was painted blue and 
topped by a head made from a 
paper bag. The made a 
number of corrugated cardboard 
trees to create a forest effect. 


boys 
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CHARACTERS 





wittiaM—A Quaker pioneer. 


HeEster—His wife. 

PRUDENCE 

PATIENCE 

JARED Their children. 
JONATHAN 

MERCY 

HERMAN—A neighbor. 

INDIAN CHIEF 

INDIANS—Any number. 


CostTUuMES 


Quakers wore the same type 
of clothing as other pioneers. 













Hester sits in the rocking chair, rocking 
the cradle gently with her foot. She is knit- 
ting. Prudence sits at the spinning wheel, 
Patience at the loom. Mercy sits on the floor 
playing with a cornhusk doll. William, Jared, 
and Jonathan enter carrying logs of wood 
which they dump by the fireplace. 

JONATHAN (in great excitement)—All the 
neighbors are gone, every single one of them. 


JARED (in an awed voice )—Every house is 
empty—except ours. We are the only ones 
left in the village. 

MERCY (begins to cry, digging her fists in 
her eyes )—Now we have nobody to play with. 

PRUDENCE—You have your doll. 

MERCY (picks up her doll and hugs it 
Yes, I have Sarah. I will never give up 


Sarah, not even to the Indians. 
PATIENCE—Don’t talk foolishness, Mercy. 
TONATHAN— Maybe she isn’t talking foolish- 

Mary and David are both gone. They 
left this morning—they, their father and moth- 
er, both their grandfathers and grandmothers 
that lived with them, their dog Shep, and 
their cat Dilly and her four kittens, and even 
their two cows and their sheep. They have 
all gone because the Indians are coming. 


ness. 


JARED—Rhoda’s father told us all about it. 

PATIENCE (breathlessly)—I hope we will 
see the Indians. Maybe they will give me 
some beads. 

HESTER (reproachfully)—Be not so vain, 


Patience. It becomes thee not. 
PRUDENCE— | what 
really like. I’ve never seen one. 

JONATHAN—I wish not one. 
They will kill us with their tomahawks, and 
hang our scalps to their belts. 


wonder Indians are 


ever to see 
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HESTER (as Mercy gets up and runs to her, 
hiding her face in her dress)—Hush, hush, 
Jonathan. Such foolish talk! Thee will 
frighten the small ones. 


meRCY (wails)—I want to go with David 
and Mary. I don’t want to see the Indians. 
HESTER (strokes her hair)—See how thee 


has frightened poor little Mercy, Jonathan? 

Tranquilly.) Thee must have no fear, 
Mercy. The Indians will be our friends. Is 
it not so, William? 

WILLIAM (calmly) —It is so, Hester. 

HERMAN’ (enters)—Greetings to _ thee, 
Friend William, and to thee, Hester, and to 
thy house. (Looks around. But why are 
ye not packing to leave? There is little time 
to spare. 

WILLIAM (sits down in chair next to ta- 
ble)—We are not leaving, Friend Herman. 
This is our home. Here we stay. 

HERMAN (aghast)—Art daft, man? You 
plan to stay here when ‘tis known that the 
Indians are on the warpath and heading this 
way? All who have any sense have left for 
the fort and its protection. 

WILLIAM sternly)—I am a Quaker, 
Herman, even as thou. And our great lead- 
er, George Fox, hath said we must trust to 
that power of the spirit that taketh away the 
occasion of fear. 

HERMAN (sits down in chair beside him) 
Aye, and that I will do too—under the pro- 
tection of the fort which was provided for us 
to take away the occasion of fear. 

WILLIAM—Herman, if we are not friendly 
to the Red Man, then how can we ever ex- 
pect him to be friendly to us? 

HERMAN-—I expect nothing of the Red Man 
when he is on the warpath. (Speaks in a 


hushed voice as he looks around at the chil- 
dren first to make sure they are not listening. ) 
I like my children’s scalps on their heads, 
where they belong. 


White Feather 


A Play about a Quaker 
Family in Frontier Days 





KAREN ASBRAND 


SETTING 


Interior of a cabin in Cincinnati at the time of the early 
settlers. There is a fireplace and a door leading to the kitchen 
and one leading to the outdoors. There is at least one window 
with small panes. 
chair, a cabinet with pewter or pottery dishes, a spinning 
wheel, a weaving loom, a baby’s cradle, and a rocking chair. 
Add to these basic furnishings any available antiques which 
will lend interest. 


Furnishings consist of a plain table and 


Nore 


The idea for this play was taken from a story “The Indians 
and the Quaker family.” by Adin Ballau. It appeared in the 
Atlantic Treasury of Childhood Stories (Little, Brown) and in 
Joyland in Reading (Webster). 


HESTER (with a shudder )—Hush, Herman. 

WILLIAM—Faith is our protection. Thee 
knows that we Quakers must teach peace and 
good will to all men, perhaps even at the risk 
of our own lives. 

HERMAN (earnestly 
children’s lives, Friend William. 
Hester and the girls come with us. 
ily is waiting outside. 

HESTER (shakes her head)—The girls and I 
will bide with William. Our place is by his 
side. As he thinketh, so do we also think. 

PATIENCE— Maybe the Indians will like us. 

MERCY (wails)—I want to go with Herman. 

HESTER (firmly)—Thee must do as thy 
father and I tell thee, child. 

HERMAN (Shakes his head)—Not a firearm, 
not a musket do I see. (Looks around room.) 
Nor even a club hanging by yonder fireplace. 

WILLIAM—A Quaker needs no firearms. 
God is his strength and his helper. 

HERMAN~—You are inviting trouble, Friend 
William. 

WILLIAM—That is the chance I must take. 

HERMAN (urgently)—Come with us while 
there is yet time. 

WILLIAM— Nay, stay we must, though it will 
not be easy. Hard though it be, ‘twould be 
harder to forsake our faith. 

HERMAN—I have as much faith as thou 
hast, Friend William, but what good is faith 
if thee must die trying to prove it? 

WILLIAM-—I would not be the only one. 
Many have died for their faith. (Sighs.) But 
I do not aim to die. 

HERMAN (grunts)—Humph. Thy house 
will be burned down around thy ears. 

WILLIAM (interrupts)—Friend Herman, our 
leader, George Fox, hath taught us to stand 
firmly on our ground. Now that the test hath 
come, I cannot run away. 

HERMAN (sincerely)—I am not running 
away, Friend William. (Continued on page 86) 


Aye, but this is your 
At least let 
My fam- 
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(Janet and Alice are on stage. 
Both are working at the table. 

JANET (Stirring something in 
bowl)—There, I think this old 
cake batter has been beaten long 
enough. My arm is simply worn 
out. How does it look, Alice? 

ALICE (inspecting)—Nice and 
smooth, Janet. 

JANET—Well, it should be. | 
followed the directions on the box 
to the letter. Goodness! I'd hate 
to have to make a cake from 
scratch; it’s enough trouble just 
to use these prepared mixes. (She 
gives a final vigorous beat, sinks 
into a chair.) ‘There! 

ALICE ( grumbling ) 
thing’s trouble when it comes to 
cooking a Thanksgiving dinner. 
I think it’s.a shame we got stuck 
with it. 

JANET—But that isn’t my fault. 

ALICE—No, and it wasn't 
Mother’s fault that she was 
called out of town to take 
care of Grandma, either. But 
if Daddy would only be rea- 
sonable, we could all eat din- 
ner downtown at a hotel. 

JANET—Well, you know 
Daddy doesn’t like the idea 
of eating Thanksgiving din- 
ner downtown. Besides, we al- 
ways entertain Uncle Jack and 
Cousin Philip at Thanksgiving. 
They wouldn’t have any other 
place to go. 

ALICE— Daddy wanted us to ask 
old Mr. and Mrs. Pennyman 
down at the corner, but I drew 
the line at that. I said six was all 
we could do for. (Sighs.) Well, 
I suppose I'd better cut up these 
nuts before Barbara gets here. 

JANET—You'll have to hurry. 
She’s coming in now. 

(Enter Barbara, carrying gro- 
cery basket which she sets on 
the table.) 


Oh, every- 


BARBARA—How’s the _ turkey 
coming, girls? 

ALICE (indifferently )—Okay, I 
guess. I turned down the oven, 


it was browning so fast. 

BARBARA (removing coat and 
scarf )—Smells delicious! I’m glad 
we decided to roast it today. 

JANET—What did you get at 
the store, Barbara? 


BARBARA (removes boxes and 
cans from basket )—Well, here are 
the cranberries. Don’t look so 


alarmed, Alice; you don’t have to 
do anything to them. “Just heat 
and serve,” the grocer said. 
ALICE—I’m glad of that. 
BARBARA—And here are the 
radishes and celery. We'll have 
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From Coronet Film, Colonial Times 


WHoO’S THANKFUL? 





A Play for Girls by Helen Ramsey 


to make radish roses and celery 
curls. 
JANET—Do we have to 
fancy stuff like that? 
BARBARA— Mother always does. 
ALICE (groaning )—Thanksgiv- 
ing! Who’s thankful, I wonder— 
with all this work? 
BARBARA—Well, I'll admit I 
think it’s silly. You cook a lot of 
food, put it on the table—and 
Poof! in a few minutes it’s gone. 
yJANET—Nothing left but a big 
pile of dirty dishes. 
ALICE—We ought to have an 
electric dishwasher. 
BARBARA—Perhaps we should 
have, but we don’t. Here are the 


have 


(CHARACTERS 


{cts I and Ill 


ANET . - 
pens Modern girls, sisters. 
Lenroe } Barbara is the oldest. 
BARBARA 


Act Il 


ANNOUNCER—Radio or TV effect. 
MISTRESS HOPKINS 
MISTRESS BILLINGTON 
PRISCILLA 

REMEMBER 


of Pilgrim days. 
PATIENCE 


SETTING 
Acts I and III may be played before 


the curtain, and require little in way of 
furnishing. A table, downstage, holds 


mixing bowls, kitchen utensils, boxes 
and cans of prepared foods. 
near edges of stage. 


Chairs 








rolls, Janet; they're all baked. 
Just heat and serve. And these 
are the frozen vegetables. Will 
you take care of them? 

JANET—I can’t. (She limps to 
chair.) I'm so tired. 

ALICE (throws down utensils 
You’re no more tired than I am, 
Janet. If you’re going to stop 
work, so am I. 

BARBARA-—I think that’s a good 
idea. Let’s all sit down for a few 
minutes. Here, I'll turn on the 
radio. Or the television set.) 
Maybe we'll get some music. 

ANNOUNCER—And now, friends, 
we're going to turn back the clock 
more than three hundred years. 


Act II is a radio or television version 
of a scene at Plymouth in New Eng- 
land in 1621. It can be an interior of 
a log cabin showing a huge stone fire- 
place with a kettle hanging from a 
crane or it can be more simply repre- 
sented by placing a tripod near the 
center of a stage, and hanging a large 
iron kettle over a make-believe fire. In 
either case there should be a iong plain 
table at one side, a low stand cpposite, 
on which corn is pounded, and a cup- 
board or open shelves for utensils. 

If desired, the whole stage may be 
used for each act, but this calls for 
scene shifting. Or the stage may be di- 
vided so that the modern kitchen and 
the Pilgrim kitchen can be shown si- 
multaneously. Still another possibility 
is to create a stage within a stage which 
will represent a television screen. 
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Our scene is a kitchen in Plym- 
outh, where busy Pilgrims are 
preparing the first Thanksgiving 
dinner in the new land. 
JANET—That’s not music. 
ALICE—Let’s listen, anyhow. 
(Girls settle themselves, as cur- 
tains open.) 


Act Ill 


Mistress Hopkins is bending 
over a large kettle, while Mistress 
Billington pounds corn. 

MISTRESS'- BILLINGTON— Must 
be close to the noon hour, judg- 
ing by the sun, and we still have 
much work to do. 

MISTRESS HOPKINS—Truly, it 
has been much work preparing 
for such a throng. But it is a 
great day for us all. 

MISTRESS B.—Yes, we have 
much to be thankful for, as was 
pointed out to us in the sermon 
at church this morning. 

MISTRESS H.—I’m glad our 

good governor proclaimed a 

Thanksgiving feast as well as 

a worship service. 

MISTRESS B.—I agree. 

Remember and Patience 
enter carrying a heavy pail. 

REMEMBER—Let us set the 
pail of here, 

Patience. 

PATIENCE—We are sorry to be 
late with the water, Mistress 
Billington, but it takes so much 
time to fetch it from the harbor. 

MISTRESS H.—Yes, it is heavy 
work for you girls. Sit down by 
the fire to rest a moment. 

Remember sits on a stool by 
the fire. 

MISTRESS B.—Humph! 
pity that those great boys could 
not be found to fetch water for us. 

PATIENCE--They are watching 
the Indians show how strong and 
skillful they are. Chief Massasoit 
brought nearly ninety of his 
braves, you know. (She looks off 


water down 


It’s so heavy. 


"Tis a 


Stage. 

REMEMBER—It is a good thing 
they brought all that wild fowl 
and venison or we would never 
have enough meat for three days’ 
of feasting. 

MISTRESS’ B.—Feast! Feast! 
There will be no feast if we do 
not make haste. Put the water on 
the fire, so it will be ready for 
washing the spoons and trenchers. 

PATIENCE (holds up piece of 
rush )—Look, Mistress Hopkins, I 
found this horsetail rush down at 
the water’s edge. 

MISTRESS H.—I_ thank 
Patience. “Tis excellent to 
for scouring the heavy pots and 
pans. (Continued on page 8&7) 


thee, 


use 
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The Bookshop Mystery sss « sum 


CHARACTERS 


me. curtis—-White-haired gentleman 
dressed in a shabby business suit. 
yane-—A_ seventh-grader. 
JIM HAWKINS—From R. L. 
Treasure Island, is dressed as a young 
seafarer and carries a scroll map. 
AUNT Potty—From Mark Twain's Tom 


Stevenson's 


Sawyer, wears a long full-skirted 
dress and a white apron. 
jooy Baxter—From Rawling’s The 


Yearling, wears faded pants cut off 
below the knees and a patched shirt. 

jo maacn—From Alcott’s Little ¥ om- 
en, wears a long dress, 1860's style, 
her hair in a snood. 

SHERLOCK HOLMES—From the detective- 
story series by Sir Arthur Conan 
Doyle, wears slacks, smoking jacket, 
and cap with peaked visor. 

RIP VAN WINKLE—From Irving's tale, 
wears ragged shirt and trousers, a 


battered hat, and a long gray beard. 











Bookworms are seated on 
bleachers or the equivalent which 
resemble book shelt és.) 

lst BooOKWoRM—Fellow Book- 
worms, I have called us all togeth- 
er to talk about our problem. 

2ND BOOKWORM—It’s§ about 
time we did something. 

3RD BOOKWORM-—For _ three 
weeks now not one child has tak- 
en a book from the shelves. 


5TH BOOKWORM— It’s all due 
to television. 
4TH BookworM— [That's right. 


Nobody wants to read any more. 

OTH dismally 
They just want to look. 

IRD BOOKWORM—Well, I'm in 
charge of picture books and they 
don't even look at them any more. 

STH I've heard 
the children talking. They say 
they want pictures that move. 


BOOK WORM 


BOOKWORM 


6TH BOOKWOoRM~— And talk! 
2np BOOKWORM—And sing! 
4TH BOOKWORM And dan e! 


lst BOOKWORM— Qh, we know 
all this. We've talked about it for 
a long time. Now the time has 
come for us to act! 

3RD BOOKWORM—Any ideas? 

2ND BOOKWORM—If there was 
only some way we could get rid 


of television. 
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SETTING 


The interior of a cheerful bookshop 
in a small town. Bookcases at center 
and to the right of the stage are well 
stocked with gaily jacketed volumes. 
At the left is a sereen to which a paint- 
ing simulating a bookease has been at- 
tached. In front of the center book- 
shelves is a desk or table to use as a 
counter. Several posters advertising 
books are on display. 


Mr. Curtis and Jane are hunt- 
ing frantically for something. ) 

MR. CURTIS—It’s no use hunt- 
ing any more, Jane. The money's 
gone ! 

JANE (distressed)—But how 
could it be? You left it here last 
night, in a leather bag, locked in 
this drawer. 

MR. cuRTIS—I hate to admit 
this, my dear, but I forgot to lock 
the drawer. 

JANE—Oh, no! 

MR. CURTIS (sitting down wea- 
riy)—I even forgot to lock the 
outside door. Well, I must say 
good-by to my little shop. 

JANE—Will you have to give up 
the store, Mr. Curtis? 

MR. CURTIS (sadly)—There’s 
nothing else to do, Jane. The 
bank might wait a bit longer for 
that two hundred dollars I owe, 
but I wouldn't be able to get that 
much money again. 


JANE—What will you do now, 
Mr. Curtis? 
MR. CURTIS—Oh, I'll find some 


work, my dear. But you, Jane 
I’m sorry you'll lose your job. 

yange—Oh, I worked here Sat- 
urdays more because I love books 
than for the money. And I can 
baby sit, or—oh, anything! 

MR. CURTIS (getting up)—I’m 
glad you feel that way about it. 
Now I must go to the police sta- 
tion and report my loss. I sup- 
pose whoever took the money is 
miles away by now. Wiil you stay 
here until I get back, Jane? 

JANE (kindly)—Of course! 


THE BOOKWORMS'’ 
PROBLEM 


Catherine Blanton 


CHARACTERS 


Ist BpooKWORM, in charge of story 
books. 

2Np BOOKWORM, in charge of poetry 
books. 

jxp BOOKWORM, in charge of picture 
books. 

tru sookworm (Termite), in charge 
of nothing but trouble. 

5TH BOOKWORM, in charge of books 
about people. 

6TH BookWworM, in charge of books 
about things. 


BILLY 
ADRIA Real children. 
JOYCE ) 
lst BOOKWORM—Aren't you 


being rather foolish? 


2InD BOOKWORM—I didn’t in- 
tend to be. 
4trH wookworM—Hold on! 


Maybe if we~er—I mean I think 
we may have something here. 

Ist BooKWoRM (scornfully) 
To get rid of television? 

4TH BOOKWORM—Sure. 

2ND BOOKWORM—You got an 


idea? Then let’s hear it. 
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SETTING 
\ room in the public library. 
Propuction Nores 


Bookworms in this play are fanciful 
personalities who live in libraries and 
have charge of different kinds of books. 
They may wear cotton pajamas, dyed 
green, with attached hoods. Fourth 
Bookworm has a white costume (per- 
haps shorts and T shirt) under his oth- 
er costume. Make sure also that every- 
one knows what a termite is. Don’t 
reveal the secret of the Fourth Book- 
worm’s identity until that comes up in 
the first reading of the play. 


4TH BOOKWORM—Did you ever 
stop to think what television sets 
are made of? 

5TH BOOKWORM 
aren't they? 

4TH BOOKWoRM—Right! Wood 
along with some other things. 

3RD BOOKWORM—I can’t see 
what that has to do with it. 

4TH BOOKWORM—Give me time. 

Ist BOOKWORM—AIl right, all 
right. ‘Tell us your plan. 


Hm! Wood, 






MR. CURTIS (takes his hat and 
cane )—Good! Good-by, then! 

JANE—Good-by—and good luck! 

(Mr. Curtis exits.) 

(Jane sighs and starts to dust 
the books with a feather duster.) 


JANE (stands, looking at the 
bookshelves)—How I hate to 


leave you books! We've become 
such good friends. If only we 
could find that money! 

jim (peers around the edge of 
the screen, sees Jane, and swag- 
gers onto the stage)—Good mor- 
row, Mistress Jane! I hear that 
treasure has disappeared. Can 
I help? (Continued on page 91) 


BOOKWORM—Well, as I 
we can get rid 
calling in the 


4TH 
was about to say 
of television by 
Termites. 

ALL—Termites! (They look at 
one another in surprise. ) 

4TH BOOKWORM— Termites can 
destroy ‘most anything, you know. 
And especially do they go for 
things made of wood. 

2ND BOOKWORM—But they eat 
things made of paper too—like 
books. 

3RD BOOKWORM—Yes, they're 
sly. You can’t trust them. 

4TH BOOKWORM—At a time like 
this you have to trust them wheth- 
er you want to or not. 

Ist BOOKWORM (to 4th Book- 
worm )—Do you know a Termite 
you could talk to about this? 

4TH BOOKWORM (eagerly)— 
Oh, yes! In fact, we were—er I 
mean I was talking to one yester- 
day about it. 


3RD BOOKWORM~—This doesn’t 
sound good to me. 
2ND BOOKWORM—Me either. 


How do we know that when the 
Termites get through with the 
television sets they won’t start in 
on the books? 


6TH BOOKWORM—Why don’t 
we wait? (Continued on page 88) 









THE MUSEUM EXHIBIT 


VERY month our museum 

sends a group of objects or 
models for use in the social-studies 
area. If they are merely left on 
a table or shelf, little interest is 
aroused. Fortunately, I have 
found a way to “bring the exhib- 
it to life.” First I ask someone to 
place the objects on a long table 
in the order in which we would 
see them in a story or a play. 

The colonial exhibit, for exam- 
ple, might be lined up as follows: 
Two women (dolls) in a colonial 
kitchen are making candles in a 
mold according to a chart. This 
can be the first scene of a play. 
Almost every child will have his 
own idea of what the women are 
saying. The dialogue or story is 
then written. 

An ox and cart, transporting a 
barrel of whale oil, whose owner 
is selling it from house to house 
for the oil lamps, come next. Of 
course the women buy some, and 
continue their work. ‘The chil- 
dren write their version of the 
second part of the story. 

Next, a stagecoach comes to a 
halt outside the kitchen. Who is 


Teachers’ 


He 
ne 


in it? Where is he from? Where 
is he going? What does he say? 
Should the horses be watered? 
These and many other questions 
arise, which wiil be answered by 
the creative imagination of the 
class. 

Thus, interest has been aroused, 
a story has been begun. Each 
pupil then continues the story as 
he chooses. JAMES P. FOGARTY 


A MULTIPLICATION GAME 


QUIPMENT for this multiplica- 
tion game is a_pasteboard 
box collapsed into a triangular 
shape. Cover with plain white 
paper and draw ten spokes equi- 
distant to form a semicircle with 
the radius about twelve inches 
long. Write the figures 0 to 9 in 
mixed order at the end of the 
spokes. On separate slips of pa- 
per write 1 to 9, and stack them 
in a construction-paper pocket 
pasted underneath the spokes. If 
the table of 3’s is being studied, 
for instance, show the number 3. 
One pupil is chosen as leader 
and another as scorekeeper. (‘The 


latter has access to the answers 
of the multiplication tables.) The 
rest of the players are divided in- 
to two even teams. ‘The leader 
points to the number at the end 
of a spoke. The player at the 
head of each team tries to give 
the correct product of that num- 
ber and the one shown in the 
pocket. The first to do so scores 
one point for his team. The two 
head players then go each to the 
end of his line, the next two play- 
ers move up. The first team to 


win ten points chooses a new 
leader and scorekeeper and a new 
game begins. 


BELLE V. SOUTH 
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ARTICLES for this department should not exceed 300 words. We 
prefer them typed, double-spaced, each on a separate 8%” x 11” 


sheet. 
photograph or sample. 
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Club 


FOR THANKSGIVING 


RADE four was studying the 
G Pilgrims during November. 
The class developed the idea of 
making a Thanksgiving scene, us- 
ing dolls in Pilgrim costumes. 
After a brief discussion, the chil- 
dren decided that they needed 
five committees: a background 
committee, church committee, 


doll committee, corn-shock and 
pumpkin committee, and tree 
committee. 


A table top was covered with 
sheets of wallpaper (wrong side 
up), which was colored to repre- 
sent the ground. Tiny corn shocks 
of real fodder and very small 
pumpkins were placed on the ta- 
ble. At one end was a church 
made of cardboard boxes. Win- 
dows and door were cut out. Col- 
ored paper was placed in the win- 
dows. An electric light in the 
church added prominence to the 
windows and gave the entire 
church a realistic appearance. 

The tree committee made pine 
trees, painted green, and sever- 
al hardwood trees with brown 
trunks and branches. On the 
dolls’ arms were miniature bas- 
kets filled with grains of corn and 
grapes. The blackboard behind 
the table was used as the back- 
ground. A committee drew log 
cabins, hills, paths, and sky. 

Two other committees planned 
a Thanksgiving play. One group 
presented the religious side of 
Thanksgiving while the other con- 
centrated on the feasting, not for- 
getting to have an Indian repre- 
sented. 

The preacher wore the zip-in 
lining of the teacher’s winter coat. 
His services consisted of praying, 
singing, and preaching. 

For Pilgrim costumes the girls 
wore their mothers’ dark dresses, 
which reached down to their an- 
kles. White aprons were not hard 
to find. White caps were made 
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Put your name and address on each sheet and on every 
Address: 
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Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club, 


Items (except sea- 


from white hand towels folded 
along one side and pinned togeth- 
er in the back. 

A tablecloth spread upon our 
piano bench was a fine substitute 
for a table. Upon this the girls 
placed their toy dishes for the 
holiday dinner. REGINA VOLK 


DRAMATIZING HISTORY 


bs O POINT up outstanding events 
in history, we sometimes use 
impromptu dramatizations. Here 
is the way we dramatized the 
change of flags involved in the 
Louisiana Purchase. 

Children decided whom they 
wanted to  represent—Spanish 
Governor and his soldiers, French 
Governor and soldiers, Governor 
Claiborne and U.S. soldiers, civil- 
ians of Louisiana. 

Someone gave a roll on a 
drum. The Spanish and French 
groups with their flags stepped to 
the front of the room. The Span- 
ish Governor said: ‘In the name 
of the King of Spain, I now hand 
over to you the province of Lou- 
isiana. 

Spanish soldiers lowered their 
flag. The French put theirs up 
as the French Governor said: ‘‘In 
the name of the Emperor of 
France, I accept.” 

The Spanish sat down and the 
U.S. delegation went to the fore. 
The French Governor said: “In 
the name of the Emperor of 
France, I now deliver to you the 
Province of Louisiana.” 

Governor Claiborne replied: 
“In the name of the United States 
I accept.” The French flag was 
lowered and the American flag 
raised. 

The citizens shouted: “Hurrah 
for the United States!” And one 
citizen said: “Now the whole 
Mississippi River is ours, clear to 
the mouth. No one can stop our 
trade any more.” ZOE TILGHMAN 


HISTORY FLASH CARDS 


M* PUPILS in sixth, seventh, 
and eighth grades enjoy 
their history flash cards. I have 
made a series of cards in pairs 
naming a famous person on one 
card and the act for which he is 
famous on the other; as, “George 
Washington” and “First president 
of the U.S.” Upon being flashed 
one card the child names the 
matching card. MARJORIE TEAGUE 
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Start planning now for a wonderful time in your nation’s capital. 
See the fascinating museums and art galleries, and famous govern- 
ment buildings. At every moment, whether attending a session of 
Congress or standing before a memorial shrine, you'll be gain- 
ing unforgettable memories. 

Extra interest can be added by a side trip to historic Williams- 
burg, Virginia, or to Philadelphia and New York. Start talking to 
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Baltimore & Ohio will be glad to supply complete information 
on travel arrangements. 


For added thrills—ride the BaO! 


Fine Pulimans, money-saving coaches, friendly lounges are available—with the comfort 
of air-conditioning and the smooth riding of Diesel-Electric power. Good food is another 
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The White Feather 


(Continued from page 82) 


I am simply taking my family to the 
safety of the fort just the same as 
everybody else from the village. When 
it is safe, we will return. 

WILLIAM (with assurance)—And you 
will find us here, sitting by the fireside, 
waiting. 

yarep (hopefully)—Perhaps the In- 
dians will not even come. 

HERMAN (with fervor) 
will pray. 

WILLIAM—Pray, rather, that when 
they come we will meet them with 
trust and good will, and show them 
that we are their friends. 

HERMAN (giving up)—I suppose if 
thee hath made up thy mind I can 
do nothing about it. 

WILLIAM— Nay, nothing. Go thy way, 
Herman, and may God go with thee. 
I would not hold thee back. 

(Herman exits quickly, without look- 
ing back. Patience, Prudence, Jared, 


-For that I 


and Jonathan run to window and 
stand, looking out.) 

PATIENCE—There he goes, into the 
wagon, 

PRUDENCE (awed)—He is driving 


away. Now the village is indeed de- 
serted. 
yarep—It is not! We are here. 
MERCY (lifts her head)—When are 


( Cries.) 
afraid, 


the Indians coming, Mother? 
HESTER (gently)—Be not 


Mercy. See, your father and I have 
no fear. 

JONATHAN—Well, I don’t like our 
family to be alone. I like people 


around me. I wish I lived anywhere 
except here in Cincinnati. 
yarep (hopefully)—Maybe we can 
hide when the Indians come. 
JONATHAN—No matter where you 


hide, they will find you. 
MERCY (wails again)—I don’t want 


them to find me. 
her mother’s skirts.) 

WILLIAM—Hide not thy face in thy 
mother’s lap, Mercy. Stand up and be 
brave, as a true little Quaker should 
be. 

HESTER | pats her) 
tle child, William, 


Buries her face in 


She is just a lit- 
and she has no 


strength, cither in mind or body. It 
is not well to chide her. 

WILLIAM—Gather around the table, 
my children. I will read the Good 
Book, and ye will see that God will 
never forsake us. 


The children come to the table, 
and stand around it. Hester takes the 
baby from the cradle and goes to stand 
by the table with the baby in her 
arms. 

William opens Bible to Psalm 27, 
and reads Verses 1-6.) 

MERCY (in an.awed voice) 
is the rock? 

PRUDENCE 

MERCY 
us up on. 

JONATHAN—She doesn’t understand, 
does she, Father? She is too little. 

JARED (with assurance )—The rock is 
here, right here, Mercy. Our house is 
sitting on it. 

PATIENCE—And this is the pavilion 
He is going to hide us in, if the In- 
dians come. 

HESTER—Thee is right, Patience, and 
thee, too, Jared. Get thee back to thy 
loom, and thee to thy spinning wheel, 
Prudence. There is much work to be 
done. (Girls go back to their places.) 
There is naught to fear, for the Lord 
is in the house. She lays baby back 
in cradle, sits down in rocker, and 
begins to rock cradle, and to knit.) 

WILLIAM—Let us build up the fire, 
boys, and set the kettle over it to pre- 
pare our meal. Perchance the Indians 
will be hungry when they come. 

(William and the boys busy them- 
selves with the fire. Hester exits and 


—Where 


What rock, Mercy? 
The one He is going to set 


returns with an iron kettle which she 
hangs over the fire. War whoops are 
heard off stage, and Indians enter, led 
by their chief. They do a dance 
around the table. The children sit, 
spellbound, and fear-stricken. Hester 
goes to table with plates from the cab- 
inet. Quietly she sets the table, bring- 
ing a loaf of dark bread, pet of butter, 
a ham, and then setting a pewter pitch- 
er on the table. The Indians pause and 
watch her, curiously. William brings 
kettle to the table and scoops soup in- 
to bowls.) 

HESTER—Come, girls, and cut the 
bread and the meat for our guests. 

PATIENCE (rises obediently and goes 
to table, takes knife and begins to cut 
bread )—Did you say guests? (She stut- 
ters from excitement.) 

PRUDENCE (shakily picks up a plate 
and holds it for William who cuts 


meat )—Yes, M-m-m-m-mother. 
WILLIAM—If we can only make them 
understand. (He beckons toward the 


table, and tries to make the puzzled 
Indians understand that they should 
eat.) 

cH1eF—Ugh. Big Chief understand. 
Break bread with white man. 

(The Indians gather around and 
William starts to pass the meai.) 

(Curtains close or lights go out to 
indicate passage of time.) 

(Indians confer together at one side 
of stage.) 

MERCY (tugs at Jared’s sleeve)— 
Jared. (Jn a loud whisper.) Are they 
going to kill us now? 

jarev (shakes his head) —They don’t 
look very dangerous, and their voices 
don’t sound unfriendly. 

PATIENCE (whispers)—Maybe they 
really will give me some beads. 

HESTER—Hush, Patience. 

WILLIAM—They do not look angry. 

cHieF (takes out pipe of peace, and 
beckons to William, making room for 
him to sit beside him)—White Man 
smoke pipe of peace with Red Man. 

(William and Indians sit in circle 
on floor and each “smokes” pipe as it 
goes around the circle. Then they all 
rise. Chief takes white feather from 
his belt.) 

cHIEF—Red Man want peace. White 
Man not shoot. Red Man not shoot. 
Big Chief put white feather over door. 
White feather mean White Man and 
Red Man friends. Great Spirit watch 
over White Man. Great Spirit watch 
over Red Man. (Hands white feather 
to William. He hands string of bright 
beads to Patience.) Little Squaw want 
beads. Big Chief give. Ugh. (£xits, 
followed by his braves.) 

PATIENCE—I liked him. 

WILLIAM—I'll tack the white feather 
up over our door. It is a sign to all 
Indians that we are friends, that we 
will meet the Indians with trust and 
good will, and they will not harm us. 

HESTER (fervently)—The Lord be 
praised. 

WILLIAM—And around such villages 
as Cincinnati will great cities of a 
great nation be built. But only if they 
are built on trust and brotherly love, 
on faith in God and good will toward 
men, will that nation be great. 

HESTER— Amen. 

WILLIAM—Gather around the table, 
my children, and give thanks unto the 
Lord. (The children gather around 
the table and William opens the Bible, 
and reads from Psalm 138)—“In the 
day when I cried out thou answered 
me, and strengthened me with strength 
Though I walk in 
the midst of trouble, thou wilt revive 
me: thou shalt stretch forth thine hand 
against the wrath of mine enemies, 
and thy right hand shall save me.” 

ALL (together)—Amen. 
















Who’s Thankful? 


(Continued from page 83) 


(Enter Priscilla, carrying a tray with 
loaves of bread, covered over with a 
white cloth.) 

REMEMBER—Ah, Priscilla, is the 
bread all baked? Um-m! How good 
it smells! (She goes over to admire 
bread.) 

PRISCILLA—Dozens of loaves are 
ready, and more in the ovens at the 
Common House. 

PATIENCE— To think that we pounded 
the corn for all that bread! 

MISTRESS H.—Is all in readiness for 
the feast, then? 

PRISCILLA—The venison steaks are 
brown, and the wild fowl are hissing 
on their spits. How fortunate that the 
weather is fine, so that we can serve 
the feast out of doors! 

MISTRESS B.—Indeed we have no 
building, not even the Common House, 
that would be large enough for all. 

PATIENCE (looking off )—Governor 
Bradford is inviting Chief Massasoit 
to be seated at his right. 

MISTRESS H.—Then it is time for our 
food. Are you ready, Priscilla? 

PRISCILLA—Quite ready. Come, girls, 
pick up your dishes. The feast is 
about to begin. 

REMEMBER— The first 
in the New World. 

(They all go off, each one carrying 
something for the dinner. As the cur- 
tain falls, the Announcer speaks.) 

ANNOUNCER—Yes, they certainly 
worked, those Pilgrim women and 
girls! Think of it, friends, there were 
about ninety Indian braves at that 
feast, besides the Plymouth colonists! 
The food must have suited the Indi- 
ans, for history tells us that they re- 
mained for three days as guests of the 
white men. But those Pilgrim girls 
did not complain; they were accus- 
tomed to hard work, and they had 
never known such modern conven- 
iences as gas stoves, electric refriger- 
ators, plentiful supplies of hot water 
and soap, or near-by stores stocked 
with canned goods. 

(Announcer’s voice dies out, as radio 


is snapped off at start of Act III.) 
Act Ill 


(The three girls are seated in lis- 
tening attitudes.) 

JANET (snaps off radio)—That pro- 
gram makes me feel ashamed. 

aLice—Think of preparing a Thanks- 
giving dinner for ninety Indians, be- 
sides all the Pilgrims, and no modern 
conveniences. 

BARBARA—Imagine having all that 
company remain for three whole days! 

aLice—I’m thinking about all those 
heavy pots and pans that they had to 


Thanksgiving 








“Dig this crazy definition for 


‘sharp’! 


How crazy can you get? 
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wash. What was it they were going to 
scrub them with? 

yanet—A horsetail rush, whatever 
that is. Imagine carrying all that wa- 
ter from the harbor and heating it over 
an open fire! 

ALIcE—To think I was upset because 
we don’t have an electric dishwasher! 

JANET—You're no worse than I. I 
felt abused over fixing those radish 
roses and celery curls. 

BARBARA—I guess we'll have to admit 
we're pretty poor sports, 

atice—Well, I certainly was. 
it’s going to be different now. 


But 
Let 


GOOD BALANCE... 
KEEPS THEM PLAYING 


Whatever the sport—golf, tennis, track, skat- 
ing, diving—top performance requires perfect 


physical balance. 









me tackle the work. 
goes to table.) We've had a good les- 
son, and now we'll buzz around and 
show Dad what good cooks we can be 

BARBARA— What do you say we invite 
old Mr. and Mrs. Pennyman to come 
after all? If those Pilgrim girls could 
cook for ninety Indian braves, we 
should be able to entertain two lonely 
old people. 

janet—That’s a good idea, Barbara. 
We'll give those old folks a dinner 
they'll remember. Let me at those 
vegetables. 

BARBARA—I’Il start the salad. 


(She rises briskly, 





ALICE—Me for the radish roses. 

BARBARA—Now then, what do you 
say, girls: Who's thankful? 

THE OTHERS—We are! 

They march around the kitchen, 
brandishing their kitchen utensils.) 


REHEARSAL NOTES 


This play can be worked up by a 
group of girls without any help from 
the teacher and given for a class or a 
club as a special holiday feature. How- 
ever, it is also a good assembly pro- 
gram number. If it is to be presented 


(Continued on page 103) 


THE GAME 


...and there’s fluid balance, too! 





Good health... for both active and spectator sportsmen... depends to a 
surprising degree upon whether liquid intake is sufficient to balance the 
body’s daily fluid loss of about two quarts. Only when body fluids are in 
balance... when intake equals outgo...can we expect sustained mus- 


cular and mental coordination, good digestion, and healthy elimination. 


Doctors and coaches have found it advisable to include bottled carbon- 
ated soft drinks in the fluid replacement programs of men in training for strenuous 
athletics. Soft drinks are related to your good health also... to that of your students 
...and to members of your family. 


There’s nothing like a bottled soft drink during “time out” periods in 
your daily schedule. Besides helping to maintain proper fluid balance, the tangy and 


refreshing soft drink offers a ready source of needed energy. 


WRITE FOR FREE BOOKLET 


“HEALTH AND LIQUIDS” 





of the Soft Drink Industry 


\/ 
AMERICAN BOTTLERS 
OF CARBONATED BEVERAGES 


WASHINGTON 6, D. C, 








The American Bottlers of Carbonated 
Beverages is a non-profit association of 
manufacturers of bottled soft drinks, with 
members in every State. Its purposes... to 
improve production and distribution methods 
through education and research, and to pro- 
mote better understanding of the industry 
and its products. 
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The Bookworms’ Problem 
Continued from page 84 


irH BOOKWORM—What's the good 
of waiting The thing to do is to act 
now. Get the Termites busy 

Ist Bookworm (holds up hand for 
silenc Listen, do I hear voices in 


the hall? 


5TH BOOKWORM~—It’s been a long 
time since they were here. 

6TH BOOKWORM—Perhaps they are 
starting back again. 

trH BOOKWORM—Pooh! That's what 
you think. Ill bet they’ve come just 
because their teacher made them 

Ist BOOKWORM—Anyway, let’s be 
quiet and see what they have to say 


pi.ty—My, it’s been a long time 
since I was here. 
ADRIA— Me too. 
piLty—It’s like coming home again. 
joyce—After we got television we 
almost forgot there were books. 
pitty (taking bé@oks from shelves) 
I'm afraid we did. But I’m not going 
to do it any more. I’m going to come 


InD BOOKWORM—lIt's children 


3kp BOOKWORM— They're coming to th 


the librar a 





é 


children 


come im 
They stop and look around joyce—Don’t you like television any 
t the books on the shelz és.) 


here often just as I used to do. 


more? 





PARENTC AND TEACHERS WARMLY APPROVE 






» after year in thousands of 
America’s schools, the Ivory Inspection 
Patrol continues to stimulate student in- 
terest in personal cleanliness and good 
grooming habits. The success of this time- 
tested “Cleanliness Game” has won the 
enthusiastic approval of both teachers and 
parents. 


When classes are divided into patrols and 
the game gets under way, the pupils’ inter- 
est in daily cleanliness and good groonring 
increases surprisingly. Pupils have a real 
incentive to improve, and parents coop- 
erate by helping their children win higher 
scores. 


Order your free Ivory Inspection Patrol 
material for your classes with the coupon 


below. 


FREE MATERIAL consists of this gayly colored 
Wall Chart—20" x 26”—for posting in 
your classroom. The chart—with space for 
40 names—gives the day-by-day cleanli- 
ness record of each child for a 4-weeks’ 
period. Four kinds of stickers are provided 
—stickers in the form of miniature cakes 
of Ivory Soap for perfect scores; yellow 
stickers to indicate ‘“‘caution’’; red stickers 
to indicate “Stop!’’; Merit Badge stickers 
to indicate a good week’s record. Be sure to 
indicate on coupon the number of your 
pupils so that we may send you sufficient 
material for your class. 


ORDER YOUR FREE PATROL MATERIAL WITH THIS COUPON 
PROCTER & GAMBLE, EDUCATION DEPT. X, P. O. BOX 599 


CINCINNATI 1, OHIO 
for__ students. 


TEACHER'S NAME 


NAME OF SCHOOL 





Please send me sufficient Ivory Inspection Patrol material 


City OR TOWN ‘ STATE 


This offer good only in United States, its possessions, and in Canada. 
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THE Ivory 


Inspection Patrol 
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INDIVIDUAL INSPECTION 
PATROL SHEETS 


In addition to the Wall Chart, there are 
Inspection Patrol sheets, colorfully printed 
on both sides, for recording each child’s 
score. These sheets link good grooming 
with school and home. Most parents co- 
operate wholeheartedly when they are kept 
informed of the child’s progress in clean- 
liness habits. 

















BILLY—Of course. But I like books 


too, 

apriA—And so do I. Books are like 
old friends. 

BILLY—I guess they are at that. 
Opens a book.) Mmmmm, I remem- 
ber how I used to like this book. I 
think I'd like to read it again. 

ADRIA—A good book you can read 
over and over and never get tired of it. 

piLLy—Books make you think, 

joyce—And use your imagination, I 
like to see things in my mind. 

apriAa—So do I. You can see them 
the way you want to then. 

BiLLy—Sometimes I think I’d like 
to be an author. 

joyce (glances at her pile of books 
on the floor)—Did you ever see such 
a load? I hope the librarian won't 
mind if I take them all. 

ADRIA—I have nearly as many. 

Children gather up their books and 
start for the exit.) 

(As soon as the children leave, the 
Bookworms come out of hiding. 

Ist BOOKWORM—Well, seems our 
problem is settled. 

2ND BOOKWORM—They have found 
that nothing is as interesting as a good 
book. 

3RD BOOK WORM—And we had all our 
worrying for nothing. 

4TH BOOKWORM—I wouldn't be so 
sure of that. I still think you--we 
ought to call in the Termites. 

5TH BOOKWORM—What’s eating you 

6TH BOOKWORM—You act as if you 
were their friend. 

2ND BOOK WORM— Maybe he is. 

4th Bookworm begins to tremble. 
Starts to work his way to the exit.) 

lst BOOK WORM—Grab him! 

5th and 6th Bookworms bring 4th 
Bookworm back to center stage. 

Ist BOOKWORM—Pull off his cos- 
tume. 

{TH BOOKWORM—No, no. 
€S¢ ape.) 

They pull off his costume.) 

asLt—He’s a Termite! 

IsT BOOKWORM—Get out. Get out 
before the librarian brings the D.D.T. 
Termite slinks out the door.) 
6TH BOOKWORM-—It’s a good thing 
we found him out before he started 

on the books. 
5TH BOOKWORM~—It certainly is. It 
just shows you can’t be too careful 
when anyone wants to destroy things. 
Ist BOOKWoRM—Yes, we didn't 
need to get rid of television. There is 
room for it and for books too. 


Tries to 


EDITORIAL Note: This play teaches a 
valuable lesson on how subversives oper- 
ate. Even young children will get the 
idea. Call their attention to the subtle 
way 4th Bookworm imposes his point of 
view and how he gives himself away. 
But, most important of all, play up the 
effectiveness of wholesome, optimistic 
attitudes on the part of honest people. 


Mitten 
(Continued from page 65) 


Mitten was very tired as she pad- 
padded down the road again. Mr. Sun 
was just about ready to disappear 
over a hill. Mitten finally saw a great 
big beautiful house that looked as 
though it should be just full of kittens. 

“Anybody home?” purred Mitten. 
“Anybody home?” 

After a long time, Mitten went to 
the back of the house. Three women 
were sitting under an apple tree, knit- 
ting and talking. 

“Do you need a kitten?” purred 
Mitten. “I'm a good mouser, a good 
cat-around-the-houser.” 

“Scat, cat,” cried the women. They 
clapped their hands at Mitten. 

“We have Pete, our canary, who 
sings a fine song. 

“We don't want a kitten, so run 
along.” 


(Continued on page 108) 








Having a Library Is Not 
Enough 
(Continued from page 78) 


children, as well as to the teacher, so 
that all may help in the ordering of 
worth-while books. This joint use of 
a library by children and adults has 
possibilities and might be a solution 
to the problem of financing some 
rural-school libraries. 


The Right Climate 


What are the conditions in the class- 
room—the climate—necessary to make 
the discussion of books so stimulating 
that doors are opened to greater in- 
formation, new courage is developed, 
or deeper insight into human behavior 
is experienced? The 
to me important: 

An understanding teacher with a 
broad point of view, ever willing to 
adjust her plan, her questions, to the 
needs of the children. 

An imaginative teacher, knowing 
when and how to stimulate curiosity. 

A discerning teacher, able to 
sense immediately any tensions or mis- 
understandings that may arise among 


pupils. 


4. A dependable teacher in whom 


each child has complete confidence. 
5. A well-read teacher whose ques- 


tions show familiarity with the books 
under discussion. 

In the pupils we look for: 

1. Enthusiasm. 

2. A willingness to accept respon- 


sibility. 

3. An easy conversational manner. 

4. A keen desire to express opinions 
and to listen to those of their class- 
mates. 

5. Evidence of wide reading, shown 
by easy reference to other books read. 


Pinocchio with Music 
(Continued from page 81) 
The next 
started with his 
met Cat and Fox, 


morning when 
books to 
two very 


READER— 
Pinocchio 
school, he 
sly fellows. 

Pinocchio and Jimmy Cricket start 
across the stage. They meet Cat and 
Fox. Fox trips Pinocchio. 

rox—Where are you going? 

pINoccHIO—I am going to school. 


. i 
rox—Why, my dear fellow, why 
waste your time going to s hool? 
Why, you should join a marionette 


show and become an actor. 
Cat and Fox pull Pinocchio across 
the room to Margolio. Jimmy Cricket 


follows and tries to hold Pinocchio 
back. 
cat—Margolio, do you want to buy 


a puppet for your show? 
MARGOLIO—Can he dance? 
rox—Yes, he can dance. 


MARGOLIO—Come, Marionettes, we | 
shall try him out. 
Marionettes and Pinocchio dance 
to record No, 20162A—Part III. All 


dance stiffly with knees straight, shoul- 
ders moving up and down. 
READER—And then the dance 
over and the Marionettes danced away. 
But Margolio grabbed Pinocchio and 
put him in a cage (behind a chair 


was 


Pinocchio cried loudly. The true fairy 
heard him and came running. ( Actors 
perform appropriate actions during 


the Reader's speech.) 

FAIRY—Pinocchio, what 
ing in that cage? 

PINOCCHIO ( between sobs 
dragon who dragged me here. 

FAIRY re proac hfully) Now, 
Pinocchio. 

PINOCCHIO (attempts another make- 
believe story)—I met some pirates, 
who crept along carrying hatchets 

FAIRY (sadly)—Pinocchio, are you 
telling the truth? 


are you do- 
I met a 


now, 


following seem 


prInoccHio— Well—no— 

FAIRY (pretends to unlock the cage 
and let Pinocchio out )—Go right home 
and do not stop to*play on the way. 

READER—But on the way Pinocchio 
comes to Playtime Island where chil- 
dren do nothing but play. 


GEPPETTO 


READER—But 
he falls down. 


on a chair. 


grief. 


| 
| 
(To music of Victor Record No. music of 

22761B—Part I Children play, skip | actions to Reader’s words.) record No. 20162A—Part 1. Music 
rope, bounce balls, turn cartwheels, (Fairy dances in to music of record ends with three bows 
seesaw, and so on. Pinocchio plays, No. 20162B—Part 1. Pinocchio awakes READER—And that is the story of 
too, on a teeter-totter with Jimmy and they dance until music stops. Pinocchio. 
Cricket. Music stops. Children run FAIRY—Pinocchio, when you decide (A small part of the record is re- 








of. Geppetto, who awakened to watch to tell the truth and do as you are peated. Children dance and bow three 
Playtime Island, calls to Pinocchio.) told, you shall be a real boy. times again as the music suggests. 
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FREE DEMONSTRATION of VU-LYTE with BUILT-IN POINTER! 


If you are interested in quicker, better learning, 
mail the coupon for a FREE DEMONSTRATION. 
You'll be amazed at how the VU-LYTE with 
BUILT-IN POINTER gives expression to your 
full Executive potential. Of course, there’s no 
cost or obligation. 


The VU-LYTE projects anything in natural colors. 
No slides or other preparation is necessary. The 
VU-LYTE takes copy as large as 10 x 10 inches, 
can project it to 10 x 10 feet! 


FOR THE BRIGHTEST SHARPEST PICTURES, 
FOR THE EASIEST OPERATION, for the Opaque 
Projector that’s PROVED most durable... it’s 
VU-LYTE! 


Pinocchio, what are you 
doing? Come home at once. 
Pinocchio 
Geppetto and Jimmy 
Cricket carry him home and put him 
Then both Geppetto and 
Jimmy Cricket bow their heads in 
The Fairy appears. 


“ Using the VU-LYTE’s Built-In Pointer is one 





PINOCCHIO {becomes real, takes a 
few steps)—Father, Father, I shall al- 
ways tell the truth. I am a real boy. 

GEprpetto (delighted)—What! My 
Pinocchio a real boy at last! How 
glad I am! 

(All the characters in the play join 
in a creative dance to the 





is so tired 
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VU-LYTE’s Built-In Pointer (a sharp clear 
white arrow) is a great aid to Public 
Speakers. 


{ Pointing with an Arrow makes learning 
easier. 


The VU-LYTE Built-In Arrow Pointer is the 
most advanced, most widely used pointer 
in Opaque Projectors today. It’s the most 
efficient pointer, yet the simplest to op- 
erate. That's why it’s so helpful. 


of the best methods known to get ideas 
and facts across so they’re remembered. 


romeo 


Chorles Beseler Co., Dept. L-11 


| 60 Badger Avenue, Newark 8, N. J. | 
| Gentlemen: | 
! Please arrange for a Free Demonstration | 
} at my convenience. | 
| 
| Nome ——————<xJx«« sti(‘ om” - | 
3 SP eae ee | 
| 
| School Address = _ ; ' 
| 
| City SSeS Oe - 

L J 


EDUCATIONAL DIVISION 


CHARLES Beaclee COMPANY 


so) ‘eer 


60 Badger Avenue, Newark 8, N. J. 
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NEED A PUBLIC ADDRESS SYSTEM? 


Our public oddress systems speak for themselves ! Big name brands of ampli- 
fiers, all power ratings; speakers, for indoor and outdoor use; microphones, 
all types, are featured in the big, new, free Walter Ashe catalog, source 
book and buying reference for everything in Radio, TV and Electronics. 


Also headquarters for INTERCOMS « BUILD-IT-YOURSELF KITS 
RECORDING EQUIPMENT 


(tape and disc recorders, recording discs, needles and tape) 


SEND COUPON FOR BIG, FREE CATALOG. 


Address 


WALTER ASHE RADIC COMPANY 


1125 Pine Street, St. Lovis 1, Missouri 


aaeaeeaanne=====MAIL COUPON TODAY -------"-"-----5 


1-11-54 








' 
; WALTER ASHE RADIO COMPANY 
: 1125 Pine Street, St. Lovis 1, Missouri 
‘ 
. Gentlemen: Rush new 1955 catalogue. 
’ 
| 
' Name 
a 
a 
. Address__ 
' 
: Cit 
/ 
H Y a 
’ 


Zone State 
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ROUTES 
FROM BRITAIN 
TO IRELAND 
AND 
CONTINENTAL 
EUROPE! 


When you've toured Britain by 
rail take one of the direct sea links 
with Ireland and the Continent. A modern 


fleet of ships provides day and night services 


throughout the year, 


Ask your Travel Agent for details 
of the famous “Colden Arrow” 
and Night Train Ferry and a 
wide variety of other connecting 
services. 


Secure all tickets and reserva- 
tions before leaving for Britain. 


TYPICAL TRAVEL TREAT 
$1.69 reserves a double 
berth cabin on Irish cross- 
channel ships. 
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BRITISH 
RAILWAYS; 








For literature and information, please write 
Dept. 25 at any British Railways Office— 
NEW YORK 20, N. Y., 9 Rockefeller Plaza 
CHICAGO 3, Iil., 39 So. La Salle Street 
LOS ANGELES 14, CAL., 510 W. Sixth St. 
TORONTO 1, ONT., 69 Yonge Street 








Teaching the Slow Learner 
About Our Postal Service 


(Continued from page 49) 


The clerk showed us the sorting 
cases for the incoming mail, and we 
were shown where the children’s own 
mail would be placed ready for the 
mail carrier to take out to their homes. 
They saw the big sorting bins and how 
the mail pouches were locked. They 
saw how mail sacks were opened and 
packages sorted for the parcel-post 
delivery. 

This was a most successful unit be- 
cause of the pupil interest and partici- 
pation throughout. 


Bibliography 


Books FOR THE CHILDREN 

Fisher, Allan C., Jr.: “Everyone's 
Servant, the Post Office,’ National 
Geographic Magazine, July 1954. 

Floherty, John J.: Make Way for the 
Mail (Lippincott). 

Marshak, Samuel: The 
(‘Shady Hill Press, 17 E. 
New York 28). 

Park, Dorothea: Here 
Postman (Houghton). 

Petersham, Maud: America’s Stamps 
Macmillan). 

Schloat, G. W.: Adventures of a Let- 
ter (Scribner). 

Turner, John S.: Let’s Start a Stamp 
Collection (Lippincott). 

Witty, Paul: The Mailman (Heath). 
(A film story in “It’s Fun to Find 
Out Series,” to use with Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica Film, “The Mail- 
man.” ) 

Books FOR THE TEACHER 

Carrying the Mail (James Gray, Inc., 
216 E. 45th St. New York 17; 
$.50). 

Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia 

The Post Office, No. 27 of The In- 
structor Resource Units (F. A. 
Owen Pub. Co., Dansville, N.Y.). 

Trappe, Ruth: The U.S. Postal Serv- 
ice (Washington Service Bureau, 
1217 Thirteenth St., Washington 5, 
D.C.; $.15). 

The W orld Book Encyclope dia 

Fitms 

The Mailman (Encyclopaedia Britan- 
nica Films). 

A Letter to Grandmother (Coronet 
Films). 

Your Postal Service—Series I (March 
of Time). 

FILMSTRIP 

Mailman, in “Our Community Work- 
ers” series (Encyclopaedia Britan- 
nica Films). 


Postman 
96th St., 


Comes the 


Mrs. Dingle and the 
Thingummy 
(Continued from page 65) 


“You mean a sort of Thingummy?” 
asked Mr. Dingle, dropping his fork. 

“That's it,” said Mrs. Dingle. “A 
Thingummy!” 

“Okay!” said Mr. Dingle. And he 
jumped into his old clothes, went out 
to his workshop, and began inventing, 
just like that! 

That night a great whirring and 
banging came from Mr. Dingle’s work- 
shop. Such a buzzing, and a popping, 
and a clanging as had never been 
heard before. And in the morning a 
brand-new gadget stood in the middle 
of the kitchen. 

“There’s your Thingummy!” said 
Mr. Dingle proudly. 

And sure enough, there it was! 

“It’s remarkable,” said Mrs. Dingle, 
“what you can whip up out of old 


mousetraps, broken whistles, and 
squashed paper hats. It’s truly mag- 
ical.” 


But Mr. Dingle was already half- 
way up the street, running to catch 
the seven-fifteen train. 





All that day Mrs. Dingle watched 
the birds build their nests. She 
watched the bees gathering honey. 

And at half-past five Mrs. Dingle 
went into the house to try out Mr. 
Dingle’s latest invention. 

Mrs. Dingle put a pound of this, a 
cup of that, and a pinch of the other 
into the Thingummy. Everything for 
the dinner, just as Mr. Dingle had 
showed her. Then she turned the 
switch, and took Baby Dorothy out to 
watch the sun set. 

At five-forty-five Mr. Dingle got off 
the train, and walked home. And 
wonder of wonders, there was dinner 
popping out of the Thingummy, all 
cooked and piping hot. 

“Looks good!” declared Mr. Dingle. 

“Looks yummy!” said Donald. 

But it wasn’t 

“This stuff is tasteless!” complained 
Mr. Dingle. 

“Goo!” said Baby Dorothy. That 
was all she ever said. 

After dinner Mr. Dingle sorted over 
the rusty screws, odd buttons, and old 
tin cans out in his workshop. He 
tinkered with some sprung bedsprings, 
a broken violin, and some marbles. 

But he couldn’t invent a thing! 

Not a single solitary thing! 

Days went by while Mrs. Dingle 
watched the pigeons pout, and the 
woodpeckers peck. Days when she 
came in at five-thirty to whip up a 
quick dinner on the Thingummy. Days 
with Mr. Dingle and Donald getting 
thinner, and thinner, and thinner. 

Then one day Donald asked to have 
a tuck taken in his cowboy shirt. Mr. 
Dingle asked to have his suit buttons 
moved over. 

And right away Mrs. Dingle stopped 
looking for gopher holes. For the first 
time she saw what had happened! 

“Oh!” she cried. “This is terrible. 
This is awful!” And she rolled up her 
sleeves, and started to cook—measur- 
ing, mixing, beating, patting, rolling. 

Chat night Mrs. Dingle served lamb 
patties, corn fritters, and brown betty 
for dinner, all done to a turn. 

“Ah!” said Mr. Dingle, “a Thing- 
ummy can never replace a mother in 
the kitchen!” 

After dinner he took his invention 
back out to the workshop. Soon a 
great banging, and buzzing, and tap- 
ping could be heard all over the neigh- 
borhood, and in no time at all the 
Thingummy was gone. But there in 
its place stood a sturdy egg-beater, a 
wonderful flour sifter, and a sensible 
silver mixing spoon. “There's often a 
lot of good in even the worst things!” 
Mr. Dingle admitted. 

“Oh, thank you!” cried Mrs. Dingle. 
“Now I can cook, cook, cook, and 
cook some more!” 

Nowadays Mr. Dingle keeps right 
on inventing things out of cracked pic- 
ture frames, broken baby buggies, and 
inside-out umbrellas. 

But everyone knows the secret of 
his success—even Mr. Dingle himself! 


Sousa—The March King 
(Continued from page 72) 


The famous march, “The Stars and 
Stripes Forever,” is often studied at 
the elementary level. As early as 
fourth grade, children will be able to 
determine its organization. As they 
listen, they can distinguish each section 
and note the repeats. They are always 
thrilled with the measures played by 
the piccolo, and the spectacular Grand 
Finale. 

First- and second-graders will enjoy 
walking or marching to one of the sim- 
pler marches such as “El Capitan.” 
Some of the symphonic band record- 
ings, especially the “Presidential 

(Continued on page 103) 

































The Bookshop Mystery 
(Continued from page 84) 


jane—Well, thank you, but who are 
you, please? 

jim (bowing)—Your pardon! I 
thought I had introduced myself. I’m 
Jim Hawkins, and I’ve come all the 
way from Treasure Island. See—I 
bring a map! (He unroils scroll map 
and shows it to her.) 

JANE—A map? 

jim—It’s a pirate map. 
me locate treasure once—on 
Island. 

JANE (looking at it)—But this isn’t 
an island. We're in the United States. 

jim (crushed)—Alas! That’s true! 

AUNT POLLY (enters from behind 
the screen, stands with hands on 
hips)—Land alive! Don’t count on a 
boy like that to be good for anything 

even finding treasure! I know boys! 

jim—Jane, this is Aunt Polly, Tom 
Sawyer’s aunt. 

AUNT POLLY 
this money. 
boy’s pockets? 

jim (puzzled) 
Polly? 

AUNT PpoLLy—Land sakes, yes! | 
used to find everything in Tom’s pock- 
ets—toads, knives, spools of thread 

jim (turning pockets inside out) 
But mine are empty—See? 
that 


It helped 


Treasure 


Now 
look in 


about 
that 


(to Jane) 
Did you 


In my pockets, Aunt 


AUNT poL_y—Drat boy!—I 
might have knowed he'd of hid it 
somewhere—in an old cave, most like- 


ly. Tom and Huck Finn were always 
great ones for stowing things off in 
caves— 

A whistled tune is heard and Jody 
Baxter enters from behind screen.) 

jopoy—Hollow trees in the woods is 
good places to hide things. I’m a 
good tracker. I can read the signs in 
the woods. 

AUNT POLLY—You, Jody Baxter, you 
got eyes for nothin’ but that pet fawn 


of yours. Besides you never had any 
money. You wouldn’t know what to 
look for. (Props her hand thought- 


fully on her fist.) 
they’re really smart! 


Jo March. 


Now you take girls 
(Calis.) Jo! 


JO (appearing from behind the 
screen)—Good morning, Aunt Polly. 
Did you call me? 

AUNT po_t_ty—Reckon I did, young 


lady. You Littlke Women know how it 
feels to lose money, like our good 
friend Mr. Curtis has just done, and 
you're clever to boot. Now think up 
something quick to help us find his 
money. 

jo—Why, Aunt Polly, thank you for 
those kind words. I’m sorry, indeed, 
for poor Mr. Curtis, but as for find- 
ing his money, you need a detective 
for that. 











“Teacher said today, ‘No one else 
in the whole school is like you, 


hil 


Jimmy Dugan, thank goodness! 
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(Offstage, Sherlock Holmes says 
Hmmmm-mm” very importantly. He 

enters carrying a magnifying glass in 
one hand, through which he peers to 
left and right as he stalks across 
stage.) 

ALL—Sherlock Holmes! 

HOLMES~— Naturally! Who else could 
solve your mystery? I note that the 
money was removed from the drawer 
only recently, and that it has not yet 
left this room. 

JANE—But how? 

HOLMES—Elementary! 
not had time to settle 


The dust has 
again on the 





table, and, although the ground is 
damp outside, the only footprints | 
see leaving this room are the unsteady 
ones of an old man—presumably the 
owner. 
ALL— Wonderful! 
HOLMES~—Hark! 
(All listen. There is a sound of loud 


Remarkable! 


snoring. Holmes goes over to the 
bookcase on stage right and peers 
around it. He yanks someone out by 


the arm, and the audience sees it is 
Rip Van Winkle.) 


HOLMES (reaches behind the book- 
case and brings out a leather bag as 








VISUALIZE — 


The wide selection of outstanding Filmstrips presented by the Society 


y. 


= 


AUTUMN IS HERE (A853-1) —- $ 5.00 
Actual color photos of typical oa 
scenes with rhymes. 

AMERICA THE BEAUTIFUL (A661-6) 
Peboccccvcccsccscustvooseesas $ 
Inspiring views of our country with 
words of the song superimposed. 

WHY WE HAVE THANKSGIVING 


5.00 


(A247-1) (I-JH).......00005 --$ 6.00 
Traces the historical development of 
this holiday. 





THE STORY OF THANKSGIVING 
(AB46-1) (- DE)... ccccccccccecs $ 5.00 
The Pilgrims and the first Thanks- 
giving. 


Chulinad 


PRIMARY 
INTERMEDIATE 


WINTER IS HERE! (A853-2) (P-I)....$ 5.00 
Shows many beautiful winter ond 
snow scenes with rhymes. 


CHRISTMAS PARTY (Church Screen) 
oS eee $ 7.00 
Games, songs, stories, contests —fun 


FREE 


Complete descriptions of these and many other Film- 
strips and 2x2 Slidesets for Holiday Programs. Send 
coupon for FREE Holiday folder. No obligation, of course. 





For Visual Education enables you to choose, from a single source, visual 
materials for all grade levels which embrace all types of programs. 


A 


RUDOLPH—THE RED-NOSED 
REINDEER (A246-12) (P-1).....$ 6.00 
The original story of Rudolph, loved 
by all. © R. L. May 

RUDOLPH SHINES AGAIN 
GABE7<E) (Papoccccccccccccces $ 6.00 
New adventures of the most popu- 
lar deer ever © R. L. May. 

THE LITTLE ENGINE THAT COULD 
CTE GeEp Bice ccccscccscese $ 5.00 
A little engine brings a Merry Christ- 
mas to the children. 

THE NIGHT BEFORE CHRISTMAS 
(A246-3) (P-l)......ceceeeeees $ 5.00 
The beloved Christmas poem with 
exciting full-color pictures. 

CHRISTOPHER MOUSE (Cathedral) 

GEOSS-4) Pek). ccccvccccvccces $10.00 
with 2,78 r.p.m. records (C850-4R).$15.00 
The odventures of a little mouse who 

gives his straw for the Baby Jesus’ 

bed. 

WHEN THE LITTLEST CAMEL KNELT 
(Cathedral) (C850-3) (P-1)...... $10.00 
with 2,78 r.p.m. records (C850-3R).$15.00 
A little camel goes with the Wise 
Men to worship Baby Jesus. 





LITTLE LOST ANGEL (A850-14) (P-1).$ 7.50 
with 33% r.p.m. record (A850-14R) .$10.00 
A little angal spreads happiness 
while lost on earth. 


THE BABY KING (A770-5) (P-1).....$ 5.00 
The story of Christmas os found in 
the Gospels. 











he says to Jane)—Here’s the 

(Hands moneybag to jane.) 
RIP VAN WINKLE-—Sir! That's my 

pillow. How can I sleep without it? 
jANE—And who are you? 


rip—The name is Rip Van Winkle, 


moncy! 


Mistress. And I would have my pil- 
low back again. My sleep has been 
disturbed. 

JANE—But tell us 


rip—I came out of my book covers 
last night looking for the little men 
who were bowling inside the moun- 


tain. Growing sleepy, I hunted for a 
(Continued on page 108) 
INTERMEDIATE 

4 SENIOR HIGH 


CHRISTMAS IN THE PINEY WOODS 
(Church Screen) (N850-13) (1)..$ 6.00 
The Christmas morning “surprise” of 
a poor, little girl. 


A CHRISTMAS CAROL (A246-11) 
Pi actonesnes sacs vocericess $ 
Adapted from Charles Dickens’ 
famous masterpiece. 


HOW SANTA CLAUS CAME TO 
AMERICA (A246-4) (I)........ $ 5.00 
Tells of the English adoption of the 
Dutch colonial custom of St. Nicholas. 


HOLY CHILD OF BETHLEHEM 
(Cathedral) (C850-5) (I-SH)....$10.00 
with 2,78 r.p.m. records (C850-5R).$15.00 
The Christmas story photographed 
with living models and authentic 
costumes and scenery. 


HYMNS OF THE NATIVITY 
(A668-2) (1-SH)...... 6060 c eens $ 5.00 
Five favored hymns illustrated in 
color, 


THE CHRISTMAS STORY IN ART 


(20 slides—S207R) (I-SH)...... $ 7.75 
Various artists depict the Christmas 
story. 


ADVENTURES WITH ART MATERIALS 
(AGESR) Dau cccccccccccosvecss $28.50 
Six filmstrips contain many exciting 
seasonul and holidoy art projects. 


THE OTHER WISE MAN (A850-11) 
ee Tree $ 7.50 
The story of the fourth Wise Man. 
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SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION, INC. 


(A Business Corporation) 


1345 Diversey Parkway, Chicago 14, Illinois 


Please send FREE descriptive folder of Christmas and Thanksgiving 
Filmstrips and 2 x 2 Slidesets. 
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these popular teaching aids 








contains over 
300 games 


Bound in Hard 
Cover $2.75 


Postage Paid 
on Cash Orders 


EVERYDAY GAMES 
for CHILDREN 


This is primarily a well-illustrated reference book 
containing detailed directions for over 300 games 
of all types—Dramatic Games and Story Plays; 
Singing Games; Hide, Chase, and Tag Games; 
Relays, Stunts and Pyramids; Ball Games; Athletic 
Games; Classroom Games; and Party Games. 
But is also includes a special section showing how 
play can be made a valuable factor in your daily 
teaching to help your pupils get more out of each 
day. This new book contains material for all grades. 
It is profusely illustrated with photographs, draw- 
ings, and diagrams. The contents are cross-indexed 
three ways—alphabetically, by grade placement, 
and by type of game. Make your pupils’ playtime 
more profiteble with your own copy of this out- 
standing game book 






























, PICTURE-ALPHABET | 
a"Bb WALL CHARTS | 


Unlike any others now available, these two modern 
Set |I—Manuscript Writing teaching aids answer the requests of many teachers. 
The charts, printed in black on five paste! colors, 
will brighten up the dullest walls. The charts have 
good visibility and will be seen plainly from every 


| part of the classroom. 

| LL These Picture-Aiphabet Cards are designed for 
teaching both manuscript and cursive writing. In 

—_ 














Set | (Manuscript Writing), an attractive drawin 4 
9g ; 
accompanies each clear print-type letter. The 
Set II—Cursive Writing numbers (1-10) are illustrated, also. 


in Set I! (Cursive Writing), the pictures are omitted 
since the children are now acquainted with the 
letters and numbers. The design of the letters 


Each Set $1.25 follows the modern trend toward an alphabet free 
from unnecessary lines. Both sets will make colorful 
Postage Paid on Cash Orders displays in the classroom. 





10 Posters Printed 


in two colors. 





TODAY'S WONDERS 
in Science POSTERS 


for Addition, Subtraction, Arithmetic FLASH CARDS 


Multiplication and Division 



















Brand new ... . the handiest Flash Cards you've 
ever used. All cards are punched and ringed for 
your convenience. You can use the entire set or as 
few as you may want at a time. For ease in reas- 














Today s Wonders : . . 

Fd te ‘ This is an outstanding collection of cartoon-type sembling, after using one family, the cards are 
, posters tet aay modern oclentifie marvels. numbered and the punch holes align only in the cor- 
gpa X, They're @ sure-fire a with the geome for they rect position. The Addition, Subtraction, and Mul- 
— Lary show grephically and Cromaticaty — today’s tiplication Sets each present 100 single problems 
= eS. 7 weadere % sienee eperere. Vals sot mim — + with the answer on the back. The Division Set in- 
> o ver oo & uptote-minste tsoding ‘ew tr 4 cludes 90 cards. You show the answer by merely 

Tr 4 science. + lifting the card. 

é Each poster is printed in two colors (five different The numbers are printed in large, legible type. 

a colors in a set) to make them eye-catching bulletin- quale Symbols are used to avoid confusion. The arithmetic 

board attractions. Supplementary text, related ac- facts are presented in order of the degree of diffi- 

tivities, and experiments appear on the reverse side culty as carefully determined by tests. The facts 

Set $2.25 of the posters. Large size (10” x 13”), the posters may be broken down into any family for practice. 
are printed on glossy white paper and are enclosed Each Set $1.50 Each of the four flash-card sets is distinctive in 
Postage Paid on Cash Orders in a sturdy portfolio. color to facilitate reference. Sets are packaged in 
Postage Paid on Cash Orders @ clasp manila envelope. 
IN 1154 


for hectograph 


and liquid duplicators 


a 
The Inctrmetee 













The Instructor Science Series 
Primary Grade Experiments 


Book I—20 Experiments with 4 review pages covering Seeds, 
Animals, Rocks, and Weather. 

Book 1i—20 Experiments with 4 review pages covering Plants, 
Sky, Day and Night and Seasons, and Tools and 
Magnets 


Middle Grade Experiments 
Book I—19 Experiments with 5 Tests covering Plants, Animals, 
the Weather, Soil, and the Solar System. 
Book 11—20 Experiments with 4 Tests covering Air, Magnets, 
Electricity, and Machines. 


Four new science books—two for Primary Grade and two for Middle Grade Experiments. 
Written by well-known authorities on Gementors science activities, these books will meet 


your curriculum requirements. The same scienti 


ic procedure is followed throughout each 


book. Complete on one page, each experiment lists the problem, the materials needed and 
the procedure. Full directions for making observations and conclusions through the use of 
Questions, and final correlation with other materials, are included. No expensive equipment 
is necessary. Tests are provided at the end of each section and suggestions for the teacher 
are included. Each book contains 24 duplicator pages, perforated for easy tear-out. Both 
series provide a full year's work in science. 
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For Liquid-Process Duplicator, ea. book $2.00 
For Hectograph Duplicator, ea. book $1.25 


Postage Paid on Cash Orders 



















F. A. Owen Publishing Co., Dansville, N. Y. 
Please send me at once the following Teaching Aids: 


) Everyday Games for Children .......... edit a 
[] Today's Wonders in Science Posters : § 8 ene a 
: () Picture-Alphabet Wall Charts @ $1.25 per set 
C0) Set I, Manuscript C) Set Il, Cursive 
[] Arithmetic Flash Cards ....... i. f : = 


[1 Addition [) Subtraction [] Multiplication [] Division 
Primary Grade Experiments [] Book! [] Book Il 
Middle Grade Experiments [] Book! [] Book I! 
[] Hectograph Edition . srsiniceniialesian e | * Se 
EP) Ebel Pemeneh GIO once ces nace csccscnee FE BRS witedntinen 


LJ 
Total Amount of this order ...... 


) Bill me, payable in 30 days. C) Payment enclosed. 


{Except to schools, minimum credit order $4.00) Postage Prepaid on Cash Orders. 
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Mr. Billy’s Idea 
(Continued from page 67) 


“I will,” Jimmy replied. “Ill cut 
the letters out of black paper the way 
we did in school last week. Then | 
can paste them on a big piece of card- 
board.” 

Right after supper Jimmy and 
Mother went to see Mr. Frederick, 
the mayor. He listened very politely 
while Jimmy explained about Dad and 
the parade and his plan. He thought 
it was a fine idea and asked if he 
could help. Jimmy and his mother 
thanked him and went back home. 

The next afternoon after school the 
old boxes in the barn were moved to 
the other side. Behind them was a car- 
It was old and dusty, but Mr. 
Billy seemed to neigh his approval as 
they pulled it out. Mother brought a 
pail of hot soapy water and she and 
Jimmy together washed the carriage. 

“Tomorrow I'll harness up Mr. 
Billy and you can practice driving 
him,” said Mother. 

“O.K., but I won't need much prac- 
tice,” said Jimmy. “Mr. Billy thought 
up the idea in the first place.” 

Each night Jimmy worked on his 
sign until it finished. Mother 
helped him tack it to the carriage, 
which decorated with flags and 
red, white, and blue crepe paper. 

The morning of the parade, Jimmy 
had on his best suit. Mother said that 
he could wear Dad’s army cap. Even 
Mr. Billy had a red flower behind his 
ear. Carefully Jimmy drove Mr. Billy 
downtown to where the parade was to 
start. The mayor had told him that 
he was to be right in back of the 
American Legion. 

Soon the band began to play. The 
parade went right up Main Street 
Everyone clapped when they saw Mr. 
Billy pulling Jimmy’s carriage, for on 
the back was the big sign Jimmy had 
made for the Veterans’ Day Parade. 
It said, “Daddy says ‘hello’ and thanks 
for the cards you sent him.” It was 
signed, “Jimmy Bates.” 

As soon as the parade was over and 
Mr. Billy was back again in the barn, 


ve 
riage. 


was 


was 


Mother drove Jimmy to the Veter- 
ans’ Hospital to see Dad. Jimmy car- 
ried the big sign he had made. “You 


were in the parade after all,” he said. 
“IT wore your hat and Mr. Billy pulled 
the carriage with the sign on.” 

Dad looked very proud. “I told you 
Mr. Billy was a smart horse,” he said. 
“When he gets an idea, it’s sure to be 
a good one.” 


Full of Thanks 


(Continued from page 67 


“I’m not afraid of Kitty Cat,” said 
Scurry. “He and I are friends. Hi, 
Kitty Cat.” 

“Well, what’s the matter with you, 
Scurry?” purred Kitty Cat. “Didn't 
you have any Thanksgiving dinner? 
You look bedraggled.” 


“I’m full of food and mud but [’m 
not full of thanks.” A tear trickled 
down through the mud on Scurry’s 
face. “Racky Coon suggested that I 


wash my paws in the pool but when | 
tried, I fell all the way in. Then Bitty 
thought I ought to take a dust bath to 
get warm. Now look at me!’ 

Kitty Cat looked at Scurry in a 
thoughtful way. “It always makes me 
feel better to sit in the sun and wash 
with my tongue. Why don't 


>> 


myself 
you try it: 

“IT may as well try,” Scurry decided, 
as he moved into the bright sunlight 
Kitty Cat slipped silently away. 

But no sooner had Scurry taken the 
first lick than he made a terrible face 
and cried out, “Oh, this mud does not 
taste good! I do not like it at all! I 











would get full of mud but I won't get 
full of thanks this way.” 

After washing himself all over in 
the pool Scurry sat down in the sun 
again. He was very wet and very un- 
happy. 

Down the path came a sorry little 
figure. It Chippy Chipmunk 
limping along. One of his little feet 
was bandaged. 

Scurry sprang to his feet and hur- 
ried to meet Chippy. “Oh, Chippy, 
what’s the matter with your paw?” 

“A rock fell on it, Scurry, and | 
can hardly walk.” 


was 





thankful I can walk,” said 


“Tm 
Scurry, looking at his four strong 
paws, and giving Chippy a helpful 
paw to hold on to, 

Chippy looked up into the tree, “I 


can't climb, either. I’m hungry, too, 
because Poky Pig got all the acorns 
that were on the ground.” 

“Tm thankful I can climb. T'll 
climb this tree and shake down some 
of these fine nuts for you,” said Scurry 
and up the tree he went, whisky, 
frisky, hippity-hop! As he ran along a 
small branch the acorns rattled down 
like little brown hailstones. 








Back down the tree scurried Scurry. 
He swept up the nuts into a pile with 
his great fluffy tail, then he began to 
crack the nuts for Chippy with his 
strong little teeth 

“I’m thankful that my teeth are so 
strong and sharp,” Scurry remarked. 

“Oh, thank you for helping me so 
much, Scurry,” said Chippy gratefully 
“You're just full of thanks, too, aren't 
you, Scurry?’ 

“Why, so I am!” 
amazement! “Thank 
you've made me see 
full of thanks!” 


said 
you, Chipny, 
that I am just 


Scurry in 












n indispensable reference 





in curricular planning 


Here’s a functional and easy-to- 
use record catalog, listing over 1000 
recordings, and designed with the class- 
room teacher specifically in mind. It 
comprises a wealth of material for cur- 
ricular use in music, social studies, 
language arts and other studies, and is 
carefully organized for convenient refer- 
ence and abundant information. 


Especially helpful is the Red Seal section 
of more than 700 listings, each anno- 
tated for grade and activity, and with 


Send for your copy today 


PRICE TEN CENTS 







EDUCATIONAL SERVICES 
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RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 


suggestions for diverse use in the class- 
room. Other features include a special 
section devoted to the instruments of the 
orchestra—a Budget Library for pro- 
gressive purchase of school records— 
helpful tips on the care and storage 
of records. 


Educators will be especially gratified to 


know that all material included in this 
catalog is in immediate supply, and avail- 


able from authorized RCA Victor Dealers. 
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PRCA VICTOR 
Educational 
Record Catalog 


OVER 110 PAGES — MORE 
THAN 1000 LISTINGS OF ALL 
SPEEDS—ALL RECORDINGS 
IN IMMEDIATE SUPPLY 


EDUCATIONAL RECORDS 
OF ALL TYPES 


® Rhythms, Listening, and Sing- 
ing Programs 


® Folk Dances 
® Language Courses 


RED SEAL RECORDS 
CHOSEN FROM 
“MUSIC AMERICA LOVES BEST” 


# Annotated for easy selection 
and effective correlation with 


music and other subject areas. 


CHILDREN’S RECORDS FROM 
THE “LITTLE NIPPER’’ SERIES 


® A selected list, graded for 
appropriate utilization of song 
and story. 


COMPLETE PRICE INFORMATION 
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CAMDEN, N. J. 
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Educational Record Catalog 
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Radio Corporation of America, Camden, N. J. 
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Box 25, Newport, Ky. 
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4 hexagon pencils mprinted 






with “Seasons Greetings” 
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money order no stamps for 
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or “Greetings from your 
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3 Imprinted Pencils @ 6c 
6 Imprinted Pencils @ 25¢ 
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| Everyone looked up. 












“tangibles” 





from kindergarten through sixth grade! 


After extensive experimentation, and consultation with 
leading educators both here and abroad, Creative Play- 
things, Inc. has developed a complete line of tangible 
mathematical aids. 


These materials are designed to lead a child step by step 
. . by visual, tangible means .. . through the various stages 
of number learning: number groupings, addition, subtrac- 
tion, multiplication, division, and fractions. 


Write for free 25 page illustrated catalog. 





Peotive Playthings Ine. 





5 University Place, New York City + 316 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
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| thoughtfully studying the pattern on 


| to think about something else—what | 
| she would say to Mr. Johnson, the 
| principal, about an idea she had. She 





Operation Freedom 
(Continued from page 71) 


“Well, that’s just fine with me. 
Good-by,” and Peggy hurried down 
the street. 

Jo Lynn tried to tell herself that ev- 
erything would be all right tomorrow. 
Peggy would be waiting on the porch | 
of the gray stone house to walk to 
school with her. They would talk 
about school and the television pro- 
grams they had seen the night before 
Everything would be the same as al- 
ways. But they had never had a quar- 
rel where they didn’t make up before 
they parted. Suddenly, the girl felt a | 
cold chill run down her spine. Per- 
haps Peggy would never speak to her | 








again! 
At dinner, Jo Lynn tried to pretend 
nothing was the matter. But she found 
herself not listening to what was being 
said to her. She was thinking of some- 
thing else—wishing she had never ac- 
cused her best girl friend of jealousy. 

“I didn’t really mean what I said,” 
she remarked to her lamb chop 


“What did you say?” asked her 
mother 

“Mother, I wish I were grown up.” 

“Don’t rush things, dear,” said het 
mother. “Time will take care of that.” | 

“Just think—when she grows up she | 
can be a patriot—a patriot,” Barbie | 
rolled the word around on her tongue 
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SPECIAL EVENTS 


Nov. 2—Election Day 

Nov. 7-13—American Edu- 
i cation Week. Theme: 
: Good Schools Are Your :| 
Responsibility. | 


Nov. 11—Veterans Day 

= Nov. 14-20—National Chil- 
dren's Book Week. Theme: 
Let's Read | 


Nov. 25—Thanksgiving Day = 


m 











as if she liked the sound of it. “And | 
as soon as she is twenty-one, she will | 
rush right out and vote to her heart's 
content.” The grin was impish, as if 
its owner expected an argument, and 





welcomed it. 
But Jo Lynn didn’t answer. She was 


the sugar bowl. Then she stood up 
ind asked to be excused. 

‘What’s the matter with her? 
omplained Barbie. “She never even 
insulted me once. 

The next morning it seemed Strange 
passing the gray stone house, without 
seeing the familiar figure in a red 
jacket waiting for her on the porch 
Jo Lynn hurried on to school, trying 


hoped he wouldn't think it was silly 
She must say it just right. 

When she came to the crosswalk, 
she saw Peggy waiting for the signal 
to cross, 

Peggy,” she burst out. “Let me 
tell you about my idea.” But Peggy | 
turned away from her without speak- | 
ing. Now she was crossing the street. 

| 





“Well, if that’s the way you want 
it!” thought Jo Lynn 

At school, she hurried to Mr 
Johnson's office Perhaps the principal 
would tell her to run along and leave 
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Buys and girls enjoy textile paint- 
ting with Brilliant Alphacolor 
brings out creativeness . . . stimu- 
lates imagination. Brilliant colors 
easy to mix ... readily ap- 
plied to fabrics . with free brush 


Send for FREE TEACHERS MANUAL Al-11 
Tells the complete Alphacolor Textile story 
Contains designs, projects, alphobet Tells 
how to mix dry temperd pigments 
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Top qvuality—money back guvarantee—repu- 
table, established firm—big profits for you. 














Org by the th d are piling up BIG 
PROFITS by selling the VINTEX line of nationally 
known household necessities — choice of 10 items. 
Write for full details and FREE sample dish cloth! 


VINE ASSOCIATES, BEVERLY 18, N.J. 
Serving organizations for over 30 yeors 

















Good News! 
For teachers who grade conscientiously 
THE E-Z GRADER 
drastically simplifies grading 


This simple, ingenious slide-chart gives 
the right grade instantly for any grading 
problem. 


NO FIGURING NECESSARY 
End all arguments with doubting pupils 
Assign any number of questions 
Available exclusively by mail order— 
Price $1.00 postpaid. 
Send Now! Utter Delight Guaranteed 


The E-Z Grader Company, Dept. |! 
200! Corydon Road Cleveland 18, Ohio 








A Program in 4 Weeks 
THE HARMONY BAND 


See outside back cover of October 
issue or send for free information. 


HANDY-FOLIO MUSIC CO. 
2821 N. 9th St., Milwaukee, Wisconsin 














APPLICATION 1.25 
25 PHOTOS 12 


Genuine Moen-Tone, Nationally 
Known, Perfect Copies, size 24x3%. 
Send good head and _ shoulder 
photo. Original returned unharmed. 
Prompt service. Superior Quality 
since 1898. 
MOEN PHOTO SERVICE 

~—— Box 867-0 La Crosse, Wis. 


Visit FRANCE in 1955! 


Opportunity for elementary teachers of French 
lor those planning to teach it) to live with French 
families next summer. Travel. Instruction. Low 
rate. Address: Storr, P.O. Box 48, Superior, Wis. 


Discover Washington: 


TRTETTOT TPES TET OTT TT TTT e, 
with your ENTIRE class! Jr. | 
Tour-Guide of your Nation's Capital 
takes your 6 to 10 year olds on an 
ifistructive, imaginary trip visiting | 
the important and historic sights in | 
Washington. A stimulating and en- 
tertaining auxiliary to your texts with 
large illustrations, 28 pp., in color. 











the patriotism to adults. But she had “PICTRO-CHROME PUBL. CO., INC.— Dept. TI | 

, » hi ae, in ake | 11428 YOU_ST., N.W., WASHINGTON 9, 0.C. 

to make him li ten. ° he had to make Send ‘a aus ce aie C} 25 ‘covios $5: | 

him see that Freedom belonged to [) 50 copies $9; (100 copies $15. 

children, too. And also she had to laine Check, cash er money order encl. I 

show Peggy. | Address I 
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Operation Freedom For the next fifteen minutes, she 
- and Mr. Johnson made a list of ways THE P LYMO UTH WALL Cc HART 

(Continued from page 94) to conduct the project. When she left 
Only $4.50 (Postpaid) 





4 
the office, Jo Lynn was floating on 
air. He didn’t think her idea was silly 


“Daddy says that our freedom de- 
The Plymouth Chart is on heavy paper 36” x 35” 


pends on having good men in our gov- at all. mounted on wood at top and bottom, Constructed 
ernment,” she began. “He says that Jo Lynn worked hard on Operation Se ee ee ene ee een 
we can get them by voting for them Freedom—harder than anyone else a cn ay SS, peran, arte 
and I want to help.” except the teachers. It had to be a PHONIC SET fo bulld words 


200 cards C71 $1.50 


PRIMER SET f= words for use with beginners, 
200 cards C71 $1.50 


“Yes.” His voice was kind. “But 
to vote you must be twenty-one, Jo 


success. She had to show Peggy that 
her ideas weren't all silly. 









































Lynn.” It seemed to her in the weeks that All orders must be accompanied by check, money 
“Yes, | know, but I have a plan,” followed that she was rushing from weet mien” x. 
said the girl. “We can tell everyone one end of town to the other and back } 
who is twenty-one to be sure to vote again. She rang doorbells, she de- 
in every election. If enough good peo- | livered signs to merchants to put in 
ple vote, we won't have to worry their windows, she helped develop y 
about our freedom, will we?” Her the school play on the importance of TEACH ER Ss SEAT PLAN | 
smile was confident. voting. And, at the last minute, the | ‘oa oe a oe } 
Mr. Johnson didn’t say anything. property manager for the play got scar- In Heavy Transparent Acetate Envelope Soe Ce os ee a | 
A “How will you get people to listen?” let fever Jo Lynn had to work furi- This Seat Plan in heavy dark paper, is 8” x 8” in size, Peat N Dy y } 
i he asked, after a moment. ously to collect all the necessary prop- with compartments for inserting cards bearing pupils’ | 1 
“We'll get the teachers to help us. erties for the stage, as well as carry | ™#™es (Blank cards are included.) There is a total of er tt 
It’s like multiplication tables. If you on her own duties as stage manager. 70 compartments. It is usable in large or small classrooms. 1 } 
Say them enough times, you can’t for- For a while, she could put the quar- New! Fits into clear transparent acetate envelope which | 
get the answer. We'll say ‘Vote’ in as rel with Peggy in the back of her mind | 5#* ound edges and brass corners. It is neat and long 
many Ways a3 We can, SO people can't and cover it up with more urgent mat- — } 
forget how important it is.” ters. But it would never quite stay Only $1.00 (Postpaid —no C.0.D.'s) @ PO ETRE Cia 


“I believe you do have a good poim 
there,” said Mr. Johnson. “We might 


covered up. Jo Lynn felt guilty about INVENTORY TESTS OF THE NUMBER FACTS 


what she had said. Yet she could not 
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: the audienst o gener ONE fers alee A one THE INVENTORY TESTS do two t! (1) ‘They easily reveal the 
use the auditorium for a general mec | Seem to make the first move to patch qutaies is ell taek ab lee, leone eee 
ing and interested pupils can give us it up. test); and (2 they make it posible to put in hie bande an effective 
4 Pe ¢ . aa . : a - means of mastering promptly by himself just the « ibinations o phict 
their ideas on how to ‘sell’ freedom I couldn’t eat a bite, she said, he fails (remedial work). When he finds that he weed a b- iy : e 
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Now for the first time the Great Books of to go to the dress rehearsal. 
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rpm speed, and each record plays approxi- PU in “Gh Chicago 29, Hl. : 
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tions like this, but this time we had discs e can be used over and over. 
80 per cent!” The crowd broke into . 
BORROW) MAIL! | as e ideal for art classes, school room dec- 
y The result was that a very impor- $ 00 orations, mounting papers, assign- 
5§0 10°60 Co EN TIAL: tant measure that has been ignored in ments, notices, etc, 
other elections was passed,” he con- ee re cee ee 





It's fast! It’s entirely private! Yes, 
regardless of where you live, if you 
are steadily employed you can get a 
quick cash loan from Postal Finance Com 


tinued. “The old-fashioned _hard- 
1299 Boylst Street 
surfaced playgrounds around our ; T H Oo M P S Oo N ‘ S Seakan Se ite 


- o from your 
school that have caused so many acci- order f - 














cave Reaudiwease dy ” school supplier, or ! 
oo ee. Sealy payments teat your income mee have been outlawed. More ler f | Please send School Packs of STIK- | 
ipal payments required duri ers use order form 
your past Nmonthe. Your em" “ori 1 TACKS (328 discs per pack) $1.00 ea. 
Ployer, relatives, tradespeople and friends And we have Jo Lynn to thank for i 
will not know you are applying vor a loan it ” | a { . I ‘ j TI % li 1 7 I 
RUSH COUPON for information and 5 pest  comengenny re little — girl IN CANADA distributed I It i 
M west Form sent to you free in } > , i " ares > I yy. / distributed by © 12 oss ccc ec cree eee c eee en newer eneneeeaeeeeeneannneee 
Blain envelope. No obligation. Act today. a — d now under the stares of the : stribe 4 I 
— << audience. eves Son: 
yes: | POSTAL FINANCE ¢ ECO. Devt: | 53x. ~ op a ceves & Sons | Street | 
Keeoline Bidg., Oma n this election we didn’t vote for (Canada) Lid. | 
| Pesseresh FREE information and Money Request Form important offices,” the mayor contin- , 10 l 
« : . t 
| NAME ....---~-~ ~~ -<-- ~~ - 0+ -+-0--- . o< | ued, but the issues were important; oronto l City . Zone State ] 
ADDRESS and now that we know the power of | ech , ! 
. . . choo! 
BTR es STATE -———- == (Continued on page 97) , | 
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Christmas Art 


NOW IS THE TIME TO ORDER YOUR 


Christmas Projects 
and 


Class Room Decorations 


Everything New—1!5 different projects including Christmas 
Tree Decorations, classroom Wall Decorations, Window 
Scenes, giant size Santa Claus Cut-out, Christmas Cards— 
wonderful Gifts for your pupils to make and take home. 


COMPLETE 


CHRISTMAS PORTFOLIO 


Now is the time to order so you can make plans for your Christ- 
mas activity. This Portfolio makes it loads of fun for the young- 
sters and easy for you. All of the material is well within the scope 
and abilities of students in the lower grades and it will relieve 
you of the stress and strain of the pre-Christmas overload. Printed 
on colorful paper in actual size—ready to use. Order now—Im- 


mediate shipment. 


Christmas Art Service, 6042A Avondale Avenue, Chicago 31, Illinois 
(formerly Park Ridge, Illinois) 


Dear Sir: Please send me 


$1.00 each. 
NO C.O.D.'s please. 


| am enclosing $ 


My name is 
Address 


City . 


Rohehehoewewsrascheoihehesboetchoseso 


t 
ALL NEW 1954 
: 


Complete 


f 
: ORDER FOR 1954 CHRISTMAS ART PORTFOLIO 
t 


1,00 


Postage 
Prepaid 


1954 Christmas Art Portfolio at 


in Cash [] Check []) Money Order. 


Zone » Babe ies 




















Be Your Own MUSIC Teacher 


LEARN AT HOME THIS MONEY SAVING WAY 


Str mate 99 A- BC. yur lessons consist of real selections, ine 
r4 A+ —_ exerels aes. ¥, uu read real notes—no ‘‘num- 

ef our 800,000 students are 
» +, y« 


, m 
ard Le ADE RS Ev ver erything i is in prin t and pictures. First 
u ~4 playin 
Write for big 3 


what to ona picture shows you how, 
the music you like. 
i strated Free Book. 
oar orit strument u. e 
oF wilbuc Studio §=5711, 


page 
fave 

scno 

Port Weshington, 


ren Tdeal Student Gift 


MU KOMPLETE KRAYON 
KOLORING KIT 


$ Crayon Holders 
with Crayons and 
Ss, Crayon Sharpener 
in Tele-Tagged kit 


50c each for 1-11 
450 each for 12-35 
40c each for 386-71 
35 each for 72-143 



















AUTOMATIC CRAYON COMPANY 
1429 PINE ST., ST. LOUIS 3, MO. 


30c each for 144 of more | 


| for your Christmas 


rt Craft 





rt 


O-P Craft Salt and Pepper Shakers offer outstanding pos- 
sibilites for unusual stunning shazers. Easily designed 


and colored. Size 1%” square x 1%" high Beautifully 
shaped as illustrated trom clear basswood. Two shakers 
per set 

36 or more sets 23c set 
Postage extra. 


1 set only Wc set 


2 to 35 sets . 25c set 


Colorful Ce Catalog listing many attract 
ive items al) ready tor designing and decorating. Free to 
teachers——others 1 0c. 


%0P CRAFT CO io — > 





Larson LEATHERCRAFT 


Careful grading * Guaranteed qu 


Same day shipments * mplete 






FREE! —Itustrated Catalog 
WRITE TODAY! Big new book 
shows all leathercraft ideas, from 
ready-cut Beginners’ Kits (no 
tools used) to latest projects for 
expert craftsmen. SAVE TIME! 
Use one COMPLETE source for 
all cools and materials. Orders 
shipped same day received. 
accurate grading plus dependable, guar- 


areful, 
anteed quality assure uniform selection and consis. 
tently excellent results. Send for your copy now: 


inc. 


4.C. LARSON COMPANY; | 


820 S. Tripp Ave., Dept. 4415, Chicago 





© DESIGNS IMPRINTED ON... 
brass, copper, slummnum for metal pictures 
panets for burnt wood etching 
glorified glass, mirrors pre sketched 
paintings, etc. Profitable art hobbies. Write 
Dept. THAYER & CHANDLER 
910 W. Ven Buren « Chicogo 7, if 
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World's leading producer of Authentic 
Folk Music on Resestia Write for Free 
Catalog of over 150 nations to: 
FOLKWAYS RECORDS, 
117 West 46th St., New York City, N.Y. 
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speak, my voice was silenced by the 
six pairs of jet-black eyes, shining cru- 
el, severe, and bright in the flickering 
firelight. I knew that no Pilgrim boy 
could ever move them to mercy. 

Peckatua pushed me forward with 
hard hands and | walked. The branch- 
es of the wild raspberries and grapes 
tore into my flesh. I stumbled on and 
when | paused for breath Peckatua’s 
rough hands pushed me again. On 
and on we marched until I thought I 
would soon drop. Just then I saw a 
clearing ahead. There were lodges 
built of saplings around the clearing 
and I guessed that this was the Narra- 
gansett village. 

The villagers looked up as if they 
had been expecting me. I had been 
watched and followed ever since I left 
Plymouth! I was sorry now that I had 
left the colony. Of course, at the time 
I decided to leave it seemed the only 
thing to do. Work, work, work, that 
was all there was at Plymouth. I was 
not like the Bradford boys, who got 
pleasure from clearing the land and 
working in the fields from sunup to 
sundown. The red cedars, the 
fras, the holly, and whatever mysteries 
lay beyond them across Town Brook 
seemed much more interesting and 
worth looking into. 

When we came to the village, 
Peckatua made a throaty sound and 
the other scouts left us. He pointed to 
a lodge. I went in. It smelled. He 
handed me moccasins and hung beads 
around my neck. I wanted to protest 
that this was not fitting attire for a 
stout white lad of fourteen summers 
but his look was sterner than Governor 
Bradford’s, and called for strict obedi- 
I obeyed because I was afraid 


Sassa- 


ence. 
not to. 

I lay down on the mat he pointed 
to. He lay down next to me. I could 
hear Peckatua’s deep breathing and | 
knew he was sleeping. I couldn’t sleep 


though. My mind was full of un- 
answerable questions. Why had the 
Narragansetts taken such trouble to 


capture me? What were they going 
to do with me? I even thought of 
slipping out of the lodge, but I knew 
the slightest movement from me would 
waken my guard, and my punishment 
would be swift. 

All night I lay feverishly on my mat 
trying to figure out why I was here 
and what my fate would be. When 
I dozed a little I dreamed that six 
painted Indians were bending over 
me and then I'd wake up. Peckatua 
slept on. 


Bad Boy of Plymouth 


(Continued from page 71) 


I was glad to get off the mat at 
dawn when he pushed me. “Come,” 
he waved his arm to the opening. 
“Chief see white boy.” In a few min- 
utes I would have the answers to the 


questions that had troubled me 
through the night. What they might 
be sent my head spinning like the 


time I was abed with the fever. 

Once more I followed Peckatua 
through the village. Without much 
ceremony we entered the chief's lodge. 
His name, I learned, was Canonicus. 
The chief was a big man. He was 
seated cross-legged on the ground i 
the middle of his filthy lodge. A trem- 
ble went through me like a shot of 
venom, for the chief was a fierce- 
looking man with a red painted face 
having three black stripes across his 
nose. He gabbled something to me. 

Peckatua acted as my interpreter. 
“Chief say you hostage.” 

I got the idea that I was being held 
for some coming vengeance. At least 
my life was spared for the present. 

When we left the chief, Peckatua 
said: “Chief say you must work for 
keep. He say he get beads for you 
from Massasoit his enemy. King 
Massasoit, Chief of Wampanoag. Not 
friend to Narragansett. Massasoit 
friend to white man. That why he 
pay much beads for white boy.” 

Now I knew my very life was in 
danger. If King Massasoit would not 
pay ransom for my return the Narra- 
gansetts might turn me out to starve 
in the forest when winter came, or 
they might dispose of me in some 
quicker way. 

What could I do? Escape was im- 
possible. These thoughts must have 
made me look quite forlorn as I fol- 
lowed the huge Peckatua to where the 
women and boys were sitting, weaving 
rush mats. 

But when I saw them working with 
such industry I knew what I must do. 
One thing I could do to save my life 
was to work. To work hard. If I be- 
came a useful member of the tribe by 
doing more than my share of the work 
was necessary to their ex- 
istence, would it not follow that I 
would be too valuable to dispose of? 

So I went to work with a zeal that 
would have been highly respected in 
Plymouth. Peckatua was really a pa- 
tient teacher. He had to start at the 
beginning and show me how to work. 
As the weeks went on, under his direc- 
tion and example I ex- 


which so 


I became very 
pert in weaving the rush mats which 
(Continued on page 101) 


"| DREAM THEM UP” 


Bobby Smith, Age 9, Galesburg, Illinois 












Operation Freedom 


(Continued from page 95 


advertising, we shall be sure that ev- 
ery election gets this much publicity.” 
He winked good-naturedly at the au- 
dience, “Even if you don’t vote for 
me.” y 

Jo Lynn was getting tired of stand- 
ing, but the mayor said something 
about “The key to the city.”” Now the 
audience stamped; they whistled; they 
shouted; and they cheered. Jo Lynn 
couldn’t believe her ears. 

Suddenly, she did a strange thing 
she started to cry. She ran from the 
stage in a blur of tears right to the 
seat where Peggy was sitting. 
was crying too, 

When they realized what had hap- 
pened, they both laughed and the 
quarrel was over. 

“Weren't we silly?” 

“Not we, I,” 
“I was jealous, and I was miserabl 
the whole time.” 

“So was I,” admitted Jo Lynn. “I'l! 
tell you a sec ret,” she added. “It was 
because I was so angry at you that | 
worked so hard on Operation Fre« 


Peggy 


said Jo Lynn. 
answered her friend 


dom. I wanted to show you I could 
do it. So you really should help me 
use the key to the city.” She heid up 
the key. 


“T'll help you use it, but you can’t 
fool me, Jo Lynn Foster, you always 
have been a Paul Revere at heart 
and you've shown me that Freedom is 
for children, too.” 


Thanksgiving Time 
Continued from page 47) 


Silver Burdett) had the most appeal- 

ing influence. The children adopted 
the prayerful words and inaugurated 
the saying of the verse before each 
family meal. 

They were encouraged to retell the 
important events leading to the cele- 
bration of the first Thanksgiving feast. 
These happenings were recorded on a 
story chart to which the children could 
refer at any time during the progress 
of our study. We included this 
and our prayer in the November issue 
of our cl “Tiny 
Toots. 


story 


ssroom new Spaper, 


THE. FIRST 

The Pilgrims first came to our country 
in 1620. 

The “Mayflower” was the name of 
their boat. 

They built houses out of logs. 

The name of their town was Plym- 
outh. 

Through the cold weather and the 
hard work some of the Pilgrims got 
sick and died. 

Some of the Pilgrims went back to 
their old country. 

But most of them stayed here. 

The Indians helped them plant corn. 

The next November the Pilgrims 
asked the Indians to come to their 
Thanksgiving feast. 

This was the first Thanksgiving. 


THANKSGIVING 


With our growing interest in the 
Pilgrims, Sally even went so far as to 
do a bit of research. She brought from 
home a picture history book containing 
pictures of log cabins and ships similar 
to the period we were studying. Sally 
thought our artist, Larry, could use 
the pictures for ac¢ urate examples of 
log cabins and the “Mayflower.” As a 
result, the children spent much time 
drawing their versions of log cabins 
and ships. Of course, tepees and danc- 
ing Indians were popular subjects dur- 
ing activity time, too. 

Several children converted a card 
board box into a model log cabin. A 
few interested boys made several model 
tepees. The November issues of Chil- 
dren’s Playmate provided us with 





many additional ideas—corncob dolls, 
drums, Indian jewelry, party decora- 
tions, and plays. 

On our room calendar we kept a 
record of the number of days before 
the holiday. We noted the day of the 
week, found the fourth Thursday on 
the calendar, and of course, recorded 
the date for that year. 

We made Indian and Pilgrim heads. 
By cutting circles of construction pa- 
per—brown for Indians and pink for 
Pilgrims—and trimming them with a 
feather black hat, or a 
white bonriet, we decorated our class- 


headdress, a 





room with some pleasing faces. Under 
the hats and bonnets of the Pilgrim 
lads and girls we tucked some hair 
and curls. Features were added with 
crayons. 


All Things Must End 


Our final activity was a program for 
the entertainment of our friends. the 
second-graders. Our setting was very 
colorful with a table arrangement of 
models and a backdrop of drawings 
and other art work. Children in Indi- 
an or Pilgrim costumes presented our 
poems, 


and stories. 


dances, 


y 
songs, 








During our unit we learned many In- 
dian and Thanksgiving poems; ii was 
these verses which we recited for our 
appreciative audience, The reading of 
our prayer chart story 
included. 

Interspersed were songs from Our 
First Music (C. C. Birchard and Co 
“The Turkey,” “Hi! Ho! the Wagon!’ 
and “Indian Warrior.” The applause 
was loud for the Indians’ 















and ou was 


performancs 
of beating drums and dancing war- 





riors. Our closing song was the chil 
dren’s favorite song Chanksgiving 
| Grace.” 


AMERICAN STEEL MILLS produced over 100 million tons of steel in 
1953. Since approximately one ton of coal is required to make one ton of 
steel, the steel industry was one of the biggest customers for bituminous 
coal last year—second only to electric utilities. In great blast furnaces, 
coal is burned in the form of coke with limestone and iron ore to form 
the sinews of America’s strength. It is estimated that by 1975, industrial 
expansion and population growth in this country will require an output 
of 150 million tons of steel . . . and a proportionate increase in the 


amount of coal used by steel producers, 





MANY STEEL MILLS have their own coal mines. While commercial 
es the greater part of coal consumed in the U.S., about 20% 
is produced by industrial consumers. Because American coal production 
is the most highly mechanized and efficient in the world and because 
of vast bituminous coal reserves, the price of coal promises to remain 
the most stable of all fuels, 
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{ ~~ » 
TO MAKE STEEL, coal must be changed to 

coke. This process, known as “coking,” 

consists of baking coal in huge vacuum 

ovens like those above to remove its volatile 

components. The coke residue then has the , 
structural strength necessary to bear the 

weight of tons of limestone and iron ore. 

In addition, coke is purer than coal because 

it is all carbon. 





THE VOLATILE SUBSTANCES drawn off 
in the coking ovens are put to innumerable 
uses in the chemical field. A ton of coal 
produces about 1400 pounds of coke. At 
the same time, it throws off approximately 
10,000 cubic feet of fuel gas, eight gallons 
of tar, three gallons of light oil and twenty 
pounds of sulphate of ammonia. The coal tar 
still above is typical of the equipment used 
to extract chemicals from these by-products. 


BITUMINOUS COAL 
INSTITUTE 
W \n 


:) A Department of the 


National Coal Association 


FREE! i; you desire complete information on coal for use in 
your classes, fill out and mail the coupon below. 
cr ——— oe oe ee ee ee it CC eC ee rl 7 
! Educational Division, Bituminous Coal Institute ! 
Southern Building, Washington 5, D.C. | 
“THE GENIE STORY”—The magic genie of coal shows a | 
schoolboy the modern uses of coal. Exciting and educational | 
| 
| 


cartoon book in color. 
| Gentlemen: Please send me a free copy of “The Genie Story” 
and a list of other teachers’ aids. 


FORD ccc ccccenececsvsdespnccccceccecceesccosercsoses | 
Des G05 ceecestes Seb b a aeeOtins o6eesdabadeseses 
SESE ic ccccvescccccecensesonsocccvesccovccceceoeeres : 
§ eS ear Zone OR Pe | 










Try a Kindergarten Fair 
(Continued from page 34 


Elementary Teachers’ Guide to Free 
Curriculum Materials Educators 
Progress Service, Randolph, Wis 

First Ste ps, a@ Selective List of Books 
and Materials for Parents, Young 
Children, and Teachers of Young 


Children, by Van Norman and 
Rowles (C. Elta Van Norman, 
New York State Teachers College, 


Geneseo, N.Y 

2. Records and reports. 

Booklets sent to parents of pres hool 
children by various school systems, 
obtained from School Boards. 

Kindergarten report used in 
various school systems. 


cards 


Birth congratulation card sent by one 
school to parents 

Booklets explaining school procedures 
supplied to parents of beginning pu- 
pils by Various x hools 

3. Tests. 

Primary Mental Abilitu 
Science Resear h Associates 

Metropolitan Readiness Tests, by Hil 
dreth and Griffiths (World Book 

Califernia Test of Mental Maturity, 
Pre-Primary Series, by Sullivan and 

Test Bureau, 


s, by Thurstone 


others California 
Hollywood). 

Pintner Non-Language 
tal Test, by Pintner 
Publications, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University). 

Minnesota Preschool Scale, 
enough and Mauer, and School 
Readiness Inventory, by Barham 
Educational Test Bureau, Minne- 
apolis). 

t. Books. 

Living in the Kindergarten, by Wills 
and Stegeman (Follett). 

Education in the Kindergarten, by 
Foster and Headley American 


Book Co.). 


Primary Men- 
Bureau of 


by Good- 


The Arts in the Classroom, by Cole 
(John Day). 

Understanding Children’s Play, by 
Hartley and others (Columbia Uni- 
versity Press). 

Teaching the 

Macmillan). 

Readiness for School Beginners, by 
Hildreth (World Book Co.). ; 

Mental Abilities of Children, by 
Ihurstone and Byrne (Science Re- 
search Associates). 

Uses of Waste Materials (Association 
for Childhood Education). 

Holiday Fun, by Wallen (Hammett). 
5. Business-sponsored materials. 
Che following are a few of the business 
organizations that supply materials 
that kindergarten teachers can use 
Watch the advertisements and the 
Coupon Service in Tue INstrRucToR 
for others The specihe items men- 
tioned may or may not be available, 
so it is a good idea, when writing for 
them, to ask for any additional kinder- 
garten materials. 


by Calkin 


You ngest, 


General Mills, Inc., Public Services 
Dept., Edu. Section, 400 Second 
Ave., S., Minneapolis 1, Minn. 


Mother Hubbard’s Cupboard) 
Metropolitan Ins. Co., School Health 


Bureau, | Madison Avenue, New 
York 10, N.Y. (First Steps in 
Health Education) 


Association of American Railroads, 
Public Relations Department, Trans- 
Washington 6, 


portation Building, 


D.C Teacher’s Kit and We Learn 
About Trains) 
National Dairy Council, 111 North 


Canal Street, Chicago 6, Ill. (Health 
Education Materials 

United Air Lines, School and College 
Service, 80 East 42nd St., New York 
17, N.Y. 


Abbott Laboratories, North Chicago, 
Illinois. 

Kellogg Co., Home Economics Serv- 
ices, Battle Creek, Mich. 


Lumbermen’s Mutual Casualty Co., 
Mutual Insurance Building, Chicago 
+0, Ill. (Mary’s Lamb Safety Posters) 


Teys and Games 


Only playthings that were easy to 
transport were displayed. No pieces of 
large equipment or playhouse furniture 
were sect up. (Perhaps a display of this 
kind would be helpful, if manufactur- 
ers or retailers would participate. 

1. Doll play toys.—Dolls, beds, car- 
riage, high chair. 

2. Animal play.—Cutout and 
types of animals, domestic and wild; 
barn, cages for circus animals. 


other 





Follett Educational Records (Follett 
Pub. Co.). 

RCA Victor Basic Library for Elemen- 
tary Schools. 


Songs from Silver Burdett’s “New 
Music Horizons’ (Columbia Rec- 
ords). 


Pretending (Children’s Record Guild, 
Greystone Corp., 100 Sixth Ave., 
New York 13). 

Planned Rhythm Records, “Listen and 
Do” series (American Book Co.). 
Records for Young Children (Big 

Golden Records). 

Children’s Records (Decca). 

Childcraft Records (Mercury Record 
Corp., 839 S. Wabash Ave., Chi- 
cago). 

Rainbow Rhythms Recordings for 
Children (Rainbow Rhythms, Box 


3. Housekeeping toys.—Dishes ( met- 
al rather than plastic or glass), cook- 
ing utensils, broom and dustpan. 


608, Emory University, Georgia). 
Sing a Song of Safety, part of a Safe- 
ty Education A-V Kit (Children’s 


4. Dress-up clothes.—Things for a Reading Service, 1078 St. John’s 
girl and for a boy to dress up in, each Place, Brooklyn 13, N.Y.). 

hung on a hanger to which a child-size 3. Bouks. , 

head cut from paper was attached. The Instructor Rhythm Band Book 
5. Transportation toys.—Cars, trucks, (Owen). 


Rhythms for Children (Barnes). 

Follow the Music (Birchard). 

Rhythm Band Direction (Ludwig & 
Ludwig). 

Toy Orchestra Tunes (Boston Music 
Co.). 

The Kindergarten Book (Ginn). 


trains, boats, planes in various sizes; 
garage, filling station, hangar. 

6. Manipulative toys.—Tinker Toys, 
Rig-A-Jigs, Looney Links, Molly Kewls, 
Kinder City, Tootsie Toys. (Available 
in stores and also through some school- 
supply houses. ) 


7. Pin-ups (Dolly Toy Co., Tipp City, Complete Nursery Song Book (Loth- 
Ohio). rop, Lee & Shepard). 
8. Skill games.—Ring Toss, bean Music for Early Childhood (Silver 


Burdett). 

Kindergarten Book (Ditson). 

The New Singing Time (John Day). 

Penny-for-Your-Thoughts and Romp 
in Rhythm (Willis Music Co.). 

Musical Adventures (Deseret Book 
Co., Salt Lake City, Utah). 

Songs Children Like—Folk Songs from 
Many Lands (Assn. for Childhood 
Education). 


bags and cardboard box with marked 
opening, commercial pegboards, home- 
made spool boards, jig-saw puzzles, 
color cubes, stand-up puzzles. 


Musie and Rhythms 


1. Rhythm-band instruments, home- 
made and ready-made. 

2. Record player and records.—The 
following albums are suitable. 








FOUR WAYS TO GET MAXIMUM VALUE 
FROM YOUR TAPE RECORDING BUDGET 


Be 
Paper-Base audiotape 


@ A precision-made magnetic recording tape that provides 
maximum economy for educational recording applications 


where a slight amount of surface 
The base is a strong, durable, s 


dered kraft paper that provides the necessary 
smoothness without the use of any fillers. 


noise is not objectionable. 
upercalen- 





audiotape on 


Mylar” polyester film 


Provides the same premium performance as plastic-base 
Audiotape — with the added advantage of exceptional me- 
chanical strength and greatly extended service life. Although 
higher in cost, it offers real long-range economy for applica- 


tions requiring much repetitive u 
ditions or long term storage. 


*Du Pont Trademark 


AUDIO DEVICES, Inc. 
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se, rigorous operating con- 











2 
Plastic-Base Qudiotape 


@ The finest magnetic sound recording tape obtainable — 
with maximum fidelity, uniformity, frequency response and 
freedom from background noise and distortion. Balanced 
performance assures fullest possible real- 
ism over entire audible frequency range. 
Used by professional recordists in radio 
stations and sound studios the world over. 


audiotape on 


colored base and reels 





Audiotape can be supplied on green or blue plastic base at 
a slight increase in price. It offers many possibilities for color- 
coding, color cueing and instant identification of recorded 
selections. Audiotape 5” and 7” plastic reels are available in 
red, yellow, green, blue or clear plastic at no increase in price. 


ASK YOUR DEALER FOR FURTHER DETAILS 
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444 Madison Avenue 
New York 22, N.Y. 





‘Wake your not 





an advovttine in madou. 
Travel-Living 


Wherever you go in Canada there is smart 
new comfort on Canadian National Railways. 
Hundreds of new passenger Cars, 

the most modern type of equipment, 

now bring you the things you've wanted 

in train facilities and accommodations 

4 no matter what your budget. 


(-ANADIAN 


NATIONAL 4 
RAILWAYS |; 





Ask about Canada's 10 Top 


Offices in principal U.S. cities or Passenger Dept., 
360 McGill St., Montreal, Canada. 








PERSONAL PHOTOGRAPHIC 


Chris!mas Cards are Nicer! 










Personal Photographic Christmas 
Greeting Cards from your own favor- 
ite negative with 





25 for $2.50. 


lend y 
and 10c for sar mate ened 
Circular FREE. 


MOEN PHOTO SERVICE 
474 Moen Bidg., LaCrosse, Wis. 


poe | TEACHERS 
: buy 10-WAY 


»> INSURANCE 
»»\ PROTECTION: 





Insure for less 
than a nickel a day 


You get accident, sickness 
and quarantine protection. 
Strong company—famous 
for fair treatment of policy- 
holders for over half a cen- 
tury. Sells only to teachers. 
Sends all claim checks to 
you by fastest air mail. Get 
all the facts about T.C.U. 
rotection. 
ead what 
other teachers 
oor about the 
.C.U. Um- 
ae rella for 
Rainy Days.”’ 
Send coupon 
today. 






1899 


™\ TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS @ 
124 T.C.U. Building, Lincoin 8, Nebr. 


! am interested in knowing about T.C.U, 10-Way 
Protection. Send me full details without obligation. 
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We Fight Fire with Fun, | 


Facts, and Field Trips 
(Continued from page 36) 


for each child of sitting in the driver’s 
seat, and handling the hose nozzle 
which is used to fight grain-field fires. 
Every question on our list was asked, 
and more too! Even the chief's dog 
responded by “sitting up” for us. 


The Picture Story 


From the beginning of the unit, I 
took pictures of its progress. The day 
the slides were returned from process- 
ing, the blackout curtains were rolled 
down and the screen was set up for a 
showing. This was an event—some 
children had never seen a picture of 
themselves! Imagine the excitement of 
identifying each other in the scenes. 

Another story was in the making—it 
was decided that we should write a 
descriptive sentence or two about each 
After reading practice, 
another class to view our 
about fires and fire 


slide. some 
we invited 
slides, and hear 
fighting. 

Instead of sending a thank-you let- 
ter to the fire station, the pupils made 
a book for the firemen telling what 
they had learned about fires. It was 
profusely illustrated, of course. This 
was their way of expressing apprecia- 
tion, 


The Results 


That wrote finis to this unit, and as 
we moved to other work, 1 wondered 
if I had accomplished what I had 
hoped to do. Toward the end of the 
school year, I realized that at least a 
little had “stuck”! 

The forest ranger made his annual 
visit to school to campaign against 
carelessness with fire in our national 
forests. He showed a film which vivid- 
ly pictured results of such actions. At 
the end of the movie, one boy smug- 
ly remarked 
cally too), “We know all about that 
stuff, huh, Teacher? We don’t never 
do stuff like that, huh, Teacher?” 


Helpful A-V Material 
Fire Department, The, “Community 
Helpers Series” (filmstrip), Popular 
Science Publishing Co., 353 Fourth 
Ave., New York 10. 


(and quite ungrammati- | 





CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


FOR YOUR PUPILS 


Inexpensive, Charming, Always Appreciated 


NAME PENCILS 








1. FEA TURE oan 


PERSONALIZED 
PENCILS, EACH 
A DIFFERENT COLOR, 
WITH LEATHERETTE CASE 
PERSONALIZED AND IMPRINTED 
AS SHOWN IN PICTURE. 











Fire Exit Drill at Our School (film, | 


Coronet Films, 
Caeage 1. 
-A Day in > Life 
of a Fireman; Fire Dept. No. 2 
Putting Out a Fire; Fire Dept. No 
3—Modern Fire-Fighting Equipment 
films), Stillfilm Inc., 171 South 
Los Robles Ave., Pasadena 5, Calif. 
Fireman, “Our Community Workers 
Series” (filmstrip), Encyclopaedia 
Britannica Films, Inc., 1150 Wil- 
mette Ave., Wilmette, Ill. 
Firemen, The, “Community Helpers 
Series” (filmstrip), Society for Vis- 
ual Education, Inc., 1345 W. Diver- 
sey Pkway., Chicago 14. 
BOOKS 
Brewster, B.: 
(Franklin Watts, Inc., 
Ave., New York 21). 
Gergely, T.: Great Big Fire Engine 
Book—Big Golden Books (Simon & 
Schuster, Inc.). 
Greene, G.: The Little Red Fire En- 
gine (Lothrop, Lee & Shepard). 
Haywood, C.: Eddie and the Fire En- 
gine (William Morrow & Co., Inc. 
Lenski, L.: Little Fire Engine (Ox- 
ford University Press). 

Zafto, G. J.: Big Book of Real Fire 
Engines (Grosset & Dunlap, Inc.). 

RECORDS 

Fireman, The, “New Music Horizons” 
(Silver Burdett Co.), Album 1, S 
ries 2, Columbia MJV-132, No 
90146-V, 78 rpm. 

(Continued on page 108) 


b & w, and color), 
Coronet Bidg., 


Fire De pt. No. 1 


First Book of Firemen 
699 Madison 
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_ NATIONAL EMBOSSING COMPANY 









2. STANDARD OFFER 







NOTE: insure promt DELIVERY. DO NOT WAIT UNTIL 


PAY MENT—Your Choice—1. Remit with Order—2. C.O.D. 


* ONLY HIGH QUALITY PENCILS USED x 


POLO LO LOLOL LOLOL LALO 


PROMPT 


ee DELIVERY 













OFFER NOW! § 







Sturdy, long lasting leatherette 
case with button snap. 
They come in assorted bright 


colors. 





geeew Sisad Sood. > ot 


4. $ PECIAL OFFER 


1 PERSONALIZED PENCILS IN 
ASSORTED COLORS EN- 
CASED IN AN ATTRACTIVE XMAS 
LEATHER- 
ETTE CASE 
IMPRINTED 
AND 
PERSONAL- 


THE ONLY SET OF 
ITS KIND TO BE 
HAD AT SUCH 
A LOW COST! 


Only! 
29¢ PER SET IZED AS 
+ SHOWN IN 


wee PICTURE. A 
YEAR'S 
SUPPLY. 


Only! 46F v2. 


AAhspLowhswonskohohe he heheheh 


3, ECONOMY OFFER 


3 PENCIL SET ENCASED 
IN AN ATTRACTIVE, 
TIN FOIL CHRISTMAS BOX, 
EACH PENCIL A DIFFERENT 
COLOR IMPRINTED IN 
GILT WITH 


“SEASON'S GREETINGS 
FROM YOUR TEACHER” 


|0 


PLEASE PRINT OR TYPE NAMES IN ORDER TO 





PENCIL SET ENCASED § 

IN AN ATTRACTIVE ‘0 

TIN FOIL CHRISTMAS BOX. # 
EACH PENCIL A DIFFERENT e 
g 

4 

€ 





COLOR IMPRINTED 
IN GILT WITH THE 
RECIPIENT'S FULL 5 


NAME, AS SHOWN 
IN PICTURE. 
& 


Ouly! 
16€ rs 





LATER TO ORDER. ORDER NOW AND BE SURE!!! 


Send Your Order to 


P.O. Box 1214, Dept.14 
STAMFORD, CONN. 
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) for upper ee" 


A COMPLETE 
RAYON SCIENCE 
STUDY UNIT 


entary 9 


rades 


“Science Creates A 
Modern Industry” 
The exciting story of the 
development of RAYON, first 
man-made fiber. Stresses the role 
of science in industry. 


for grades 4-8 — 

“Man-Made Miracle” 
Colorful cartoon book tells the 
story of rayon’s development 
and its many uses in our 
present day life. 


(TB) Grades 4-8 FREE Teach- 
ing Kit. 


_____{SB) Extra copies of stu- 
(quantity) 
dent’s cartoon booklet @ l¢ each, 


for which | enclose ¢. 


[ ] (TD) Science Unit for Teacher 


(SD) Student’s leaflets 
(quantity) 
@ li¢ each, for which | enclose 


¢. 
Name 

Schooi 
School Name 


City Zone _ State — 


DIARRA Pee Pee PPR RRR RRR EEE Ree eee eee eee eee eee 2 


AMERICAN WH 
VISCOSE 


CORPORATION 


frst producer of man-made fibers 





Dept. IN-1 1-54 
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Hester and Chief Massasoit 
(Continued from page 69) 


disobedient, and the Puritans, even 
Hester, were obedient to the rules of 
the colony. 

So Hester rose in the dim light of 
the dawn and hurried about helping 
with the housework. As soon as break- 
fast of corn-meal mush was finished 
she dipped some of the strong soft 
soap from a keg and placed it in a 
small wooden tub. She dipped water 
from the huge iron pot that hung in 
the fireplace and began washing the 
dishes while her mother bathed tiny 
Patience. As soon as the baby had 
been tucked into her cradle, Mother 
began frosting the cake she had made 
for the feast. 

Hester's mouth 
watched her mother take maple sugar 
and set it on the fire to melt. It was 
not often they had anything made 
from sugar, even maple sugar. For 
scarce in the colony 
and was used sparingly. Hester felt a 
reluctant thankfulness to the Indians 
then, for it was they who had taught 
Hester's mother and the other women 
of the colony how to make maple sug- 
ar from the sap of the maple trees 
growing in the forest. 

But then Hester thought of the fat 
brown squaws and the painted Indian 
lhey were such 


watered as she 


Sugar was vecry 


men and shuddered 
savages! 

She carried the dishwater over to 
the door and called to James, “Will 
you throw out the water, Brother?’ 

James came to the door and took 
the water “Still afraid of Indians, 
Sister?” he taunted. “What will you do 
at the feast? Hide under the table?’ 

And Hester thought, “Oh, whatever 
shall I do? Suppose I have to sit 
alongside one! Ohhhh, I shall die!’ 

But before she could worry too 
much about such a_ possibility her 
mother said, “Hurry, Hester. Sweep 
now, then brush the hearth. It will 
soon be time to leave.” 

So Hester swept the rough log floor 
with the broom made of birch twigs 
and never even thought that the Indi- 
ans had taught the colonists how to 
make such a broom. Then she dusted 
the hearth around the glowing hire 
with a wild turkey wing. 

At last the cabin was neat, the cakes 
frosted, and the baby asleep in her 
cradle. 

Hester stood still while her mother 
combed her hair into smooth braids 
and then dressed in her best plain 
dark dress and stiff white apron. 

At last she and Mother and James 
and Father were ready. James looked 
very handsome in his tall hat and 
knee breeches with silver buckles at 
the knee. 

He said, “Hurry, everyone. We must 
not be late to the feast. I want to sit 
close to Massasoit. I want to count 
the bear claws he wears around his 
neck.” 

Hester shivered and felt quite ill 
Oh, to be able to stay at home in the 
snug little cabin and bar the door so 
no Indians could come in. But her 
father picked up Patience and her 
mother took the basket of cakes and 
said, “Come, Hester.” 

So Hester went with her family, but 
her heart was beating much too fast 
and she walked close to her father’s 
side. James walked ahead and would 
have run if his father had not said, 
“Walk with dignity, Son. Have you 
forgotten your manners?” 

James pretended to look in his 
pocket and then said, “Here they are, 
Father. Hester, have you your man- 
ners with you or did you leave them 
in the cabin?” 

Hester had to giggle then and 
though Father and Mother tried to 
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look stern there were smiles in their 
eyes. 

It was a short walk to the festival 
site beside the fort that the Pilgrims 
built when they first arrived. All the 
other houses had been built along a 
single street. The fort now served as 
town meeting house, but it had origi- 
nally been built as a refuge if the 
Indians attacked the village. 

Huge tables had been made from 
logs cut in half and planed smooth on 
one side. 

Now the Pilgrim mothers had 
spread their best tablecloths on these 
tables and wer2 busy getting food 
ready for the feast. 

Hester and Mother joined the wom- 
en working around the tables and 
James and Father joined the men who 
were in a group by the huge outdoor 
fire that was blazing brightly. 

The weather was warm for October 
and everyone was in a fest‘ve mood 
except Hester. She kept looking 
toward the group of men by the fire. 
There were several Indians there and 
they frightened her. She knew she 
should not be afraid of these tall red 
men because they had been very 
friendly to the colonists and helped 
them very much, but - still—they 
dressed so strangely and looked so 
fierce that she could not trust them. 

At last the tables were ready. Most 
of the food was in place and it was 
fortunate that the tables were made 
of sturdy logs for the great bowls and 
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A Teacher's Prayer 
Madeline G. Wilson 


Oh, gracious Lord, on thee I call, 
the greatest Teacher of us all, 
To guide, direct me through each day, 
in all I do and all | say. 
Oh, give me needed grace and poise, 
to stand before my girls and boys 
With smiling face and head erect, 
to win their love and their respect. 
Yes, let no deed or word be mine 
but that is good and clean and fine, 
That those small ones who look to me 
may grow in wisdom, Lord, with thee. 


POOSPSSSS SPSS SPSS CSCO SCOOTS 


platters would have strained an ordi- 
nary table. 

There were plates of corn bread, 
and cakes made from the precious 
store of wheat flour. There were jel- 
lies made from the wild berries that 
had been gathered in the woods. 
[here was hominy made as the Indi- 
ans had taught the Pilgrims to make 
it. And most important, there was a 
generous supply of meat. Such good- 
smelling meat! There was venison, 
roasted brown and flavored with herbs. 
There was fish baked whole in the 
coals of the fire. There were vegeta- 
bles grown by the Pilgrims in their 
gardens and there were turkeys which 
the hunting party had brought back 
from the forest. Oh, it was a wonder- 
ful meal and everyone was anxious to 
begin eating it. 

As the group began assembling 
around the tables to eat, Hester made 
an excuse to go see that Patience was 
all right. This was a very poor excuse 
because her mother had just been over 
to the huge tree where several Pilgrim 
babies were sleeping snuggled down 
in their warm blankets. Of course, 
Patience was fine. She was sound 
asleep with her little pink nose all 
that showed from the blanket. Not 
one of the babies murmured, and for 
once the little girl was sorry. 

Hester could do nothing but go 
back to the table. When she got there 
all the seats were taken except one. 
That was alongside Chief Massasoit. 
Perhaps everyone was in awe of the 
Indian chief or perhaps they had 
thought one of his braves should sit 


beside him. Whatever the reason, 
there was the vacant place at his side 
and there was Hester without a seat 
at the table. 

Before she could turn to one of the 
other tables Chief Massasoit looked at 
her. He pointed to the place beside 
him and smiled. His smile was fierce 
and his eyes were very black and 
sharp! 

Hester did not dare be rude. So 
she walked like a wooden doll and sat 
beside Chief Massasoit. Her heart 
fluttered in her throat like a frightened 
bird and her hands shook so that she 
was sure the Indian chief could not 
help noticing. She folded her hands 
in her lap and bowed her head so her 
fear would not show. 

Then Governor Bradford, who was 
at the head of the table, stood and 
made a short speech. He said how 
happy he and all the Puritans were to 
be able to sit about a table with their 
friends, the Indians, and gave thanks 
to God for the bountiful harvest that 
had just been reaped. 

Tisquantum, whom all the Pilgrim 
called Squanto, rose next and made a 
short speech for the Indians. He was 
the only Indian at that time who could 
speak English. Chief Massasoit rose 
and spoke briefly in the language of 
his tribe, the Wampanoags. 

Finally the huge bowls of food were 
passed around and people began eat- 
ing. Hester was sure she would choke 
if she tried to eat, but she took a small 
helping of each food and passed it on 
to Chief Massasoit. 

It was when the corn bread was 
passed that she made the big mistake. 
As she lifted a piece of the yellow 
bread from the platter her fingers were 
stiff with fright, and suddenly the corn 
bread was no longer between her fin- 
gers but was on the wooden plank be- 
tween her and Chief Massasoit. 

Hester felt her face go fiery red and 
her heart begin to pound in her ears. 
What should she do? The small piece 
of corn bread loomed large as a moun- 
tain. Should she pick it up and place 
it beside her plate? Then everyone at 
the table would see that clumsy Hester 
had dropped her bread. Should she 
quietly push it off the bench onto the 
ground? She really didn’t know what 
she should do. 

Just then Chief Massasoit looked 
down at the corn bread and gave a 
grunt of dismay. He raised his eye- 
brows in surprise and reached a large 
brown hand down and picked it up. 

Hester thought surely she would 
faint. Now everyone would know that 
she had no manners. But the Indian 
chief did a strange thing. He shook 
his head in mild irritation and set the 
corn bread beside his own plate just as 
if he had been the one who dropped it. 

Then he smiled at Hester and put 
a finger to his lips in the age-old plea 
for silence. Hester swallowed hard 
and smiled back. 

Suddenly she was not afraid of the 
big Indian beside her. He was no long- 
er a figure of sternness. Instead, he 
was a kindly man with a gentle smile 
who knew when a small girl was 
embarrassed and was understanding 
enough to help her. 

Hester took a bite of turkey and it 
was very good. Then she lifted the 
bowl of jelly that had been passed to 
her and spooned a little on her plate 
before passing it to Chief Massasoit. 
And with the jelly she gave him a 
real smile, a friendly smile, the kind 
she gave Governor Bradford when they 
met in the clearing by the fort. 

After a while she dared look at the 
chief long enough to count the bear 
claws around his neck. There were 
thirty-two of them. She counted twice 
to make sure, for James would want 
to know when they returned home 
from the feast. 




















You can win one of these 
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in the 


Flo-master 


TEACHERS’ CONTEST 
108 Prizes in alt! 





First Prizes... $500.00 
Second Prize... $250.00 
Third Prize, ... 3 4 00.00 
fuardsof's «+++. Oe cace 
Forty Honorable os | 0. Ric 


Mentions of .....e6 
Sixty FLO-MASTER SETS (as illustrated) 





The NEW S-22A Set: 
Pocket-size FLO-MASTER with 4 assorted 
Felt Tips. Fine Mark Adapter. 2 oz. can 
Ink. 2 oz. can Cleanser —a $3,90 Value 











Here is all you have to do: 


1. Send in the coupon for an entry blank and con- 


test rules 


2. Write a letter stating how the Flo-master Felt 


Tip Pen has helped you as a teacher 


3. Mail the letter with your entry blank and a 
specimen of your work done with the Flo-master 


If you haven’t used a Flo-master you’l 


l 


be delighted with this revolutionary pen. 





It writes on any surface 


plastic, wood, 


paper, metal — with broad lines or thin 
lines — heavy or light. The flow of ink is 
accurately controlled by an automatic 
valve. Flo-master inks in eight colors are 


instant-drying, waterproof, smudge 
proof. 
To get you started on your letter here 


are some of the uses of the Flo-master 
we know about. You probably have dis- 


covered many others. 


e Making flash-cards, charts, posters, maps 


e Wall displays of nursery rhymes and 
illustrations 


¢ Object identification cards (piano, chair, 


etc.) 
¢ Reading and pronunciation cards 


e Wall charts of pupils’ accomplishments 
(list of books read, attendance, etc.) 


© Seasonal and activity posters (Easter, 


Christmas, etc.) ,. 


e Window decorations 
e Marking athletic equipment 


NOTE: Entries must be mailed by 
November 30, 1954 
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Teachers’ Contest 

Cushman & Denison Mfg. Co., Dept. 31 

153 West 23rd St., New York 11, N. Y. 

1 am interested in entering your Flo-master 
Teachers’ Contest. Please send me (without oblii- 
gation) entry biank and Contest Rules. 
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Bad Boy of Plymouth 


(Continued from page 96) 


the Narragansetts used for lining their 
sapling-built lodges. 

“Now you clean fish,” Peckatua told 
me one day. He laid one fish after 
the other on a rock and showed me 
how to scrape them with a knife. He 
showed me over and over again with 
patience of the kind the people in 
Plymouth had. 

“T can do it now, Peckatua,” I told 
him finally. 

“Huh!” was his only reply. 

I showed my teacher that I had 
grasped his skill and a new joy took 
hold of me. This was fun once you 
knew how. I tossed the fish handily 
and Peckatua gave me a long look. It 
was the look of respect that men give 
to other men who have proved they 
can carry more than their share of 
the work, 

My duties did not stop at mat weav- 
ing and fish cleaning. I carried water 
and cut wood until my bones ached 
and my muscles knotted. I slept so 
hard at night that I did not even no- 
tice the smell of Peckatua’s lodge. 

The Narragansetts began to treat me 
more kindly. My hopes of living be- 
came strong and | appreciated being 
alive. I loved every bit of God’s beau- 
tiful world more than ever before. 

Peckatua gave me three of his best 
feathers, which I wore in my hair with 
pride. But I knew my danger was not 
I did not forget that I was still 
a hostage to be traded for ransom. 

Then one day there was great ex- 
citement in the village. It was a sur- 
prise attack by the Wampanoags! 
Women screamed and children ran 
to the lodges. Narragansett warriors 
gathered about the chief's lodge. I 
could them plainly from my 
hiding place behind the lodge of 
Peckatua. 

Before Chief Canonicus could gath- 
er his forces, King Massasoit, wearing 
a bright red horseman’s coat trimmed 
with lace and a copper chain around 
his neck (gifts of the settlers), entered 
the village with almost a hundred war- 
riors behind him. Their arrows were 
in their bowstrings. From their necks 
vicious-looking sheath knives hung 
ready for use. 

Chief Canonicus called for surren 
der. At that instant Peckatua dragged 


see 


me out from my hiding place. I strug- | 


gled fiercely. By this time I was not 
only as brown as an Indian but I was 
as strong as one. 

“Peckatua! I do not want to go to 
King Massasoit!” I yelled. Peckatua’s 
grip got tighter. I kicked. I strained. 


I finally tore loose and ran. Peckatua 
was after me. He dove for my legs 
and I fell flat on my face. I did not 


have my breath back before I felt my- 
self hoisted on the shoulders of the 
huge Indian. 

He carried me across his shoulders 
as I had seen him carry deer after a 
hunt. He stood with me before Chief 
Massasoit, who with scarcely a glance 
in my direction pointed to the Cape. 

Peckatua carried me in that direc- 
tion. “Please, Peckatua!” I pleaded. 
“Put me down. I do not want to leave 


aD 
| you! 


For the first time since I had known 
him his voice was soft and tender as 
he said: “I come to Plymouth one day 
to see white brother.” He kept walk- 
ing to the shore. He did not lighten 
his hold on me until we were in sight 
of the shallop. When we got closer I 
could see a group of settlers. I could 
make out the figure of my father. 

“Captain!” Peckatua’s voice boomed 
out. 

Captain Standish came forward. It 
was then that I was set on my feet. 


(Continued on page 103) 











48 JOSEPH BOGGS BEALE 
HISTORICAL PRINTS USED 
IN CLASSROOMS BY THOUSANDS 
OF ENTHUSIASTIC TEACHERS 
WHO GOT THEM THIS SIMPLE WAY: 





Paul Revere’s Ride 


@ Ask your students to collect 150 outer wrappers from Fleer Dubble 
Bubble Gum. (They'll gladly comply, for children buy more Fleer Dubble 
Bubble Gum than any other penny confection.) Send the wrappers to us 
and we will send you, free, 48 celebrated Beale American History Repro- 
ductions (with historical summary). Included in the selections are scenes 
depicting: 


e the Boston Tea Party 
e@ the signing of the 


e Paul Revere’s Ride 

e Betsy Ross making the first flag 

e Ponce de Leon discovering the 
Fountain of Youth 


e the Pony Express 


Declaration of Independence 


and many, many other prints which will delight and instruct your students. 
Each reproduction is loose leaf, and each is suitable for framing. 
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Sound film in full color, 16 mm., available for classroom showing titled 


FRANK H. FLEER CORP. 
Dept. A26 

Philadelphia 41, Pa. 
CHECK ONLY ONE 


[] | enclose 150 outer wrappers from Dubble Bubble Gum for a set of 
48 Beale Historical Prints 


[-] Please send more information 


Name 
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Address _____ 7 





State 
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FREE EDUCATIONAL SOUND FILM 


FUN FOR 


A PENNY”. A 20 min. trip through the Fleer plant in Philadelphia—actually shows 
how gum is made! Write now for reservations, Dept, A26. 
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START PLANNING YOUR 1955 VACATION NOW! 





Travel and study 
ABROAD 


Earn full college credit and enjoy 


through Europe or around the world via TWA—take 


up to 20 months to pay with TWA's * 


See all the sights and fa 
mous Live in Lon 
don, Paris, Geneva or Rome 
2 to 6 weeks at an 
You can do both 
university-spon 


cities 





and study from 
accredited university 
during one trip on a 
sored tour via TWA world leader in 
educational air travel. Best of all, you 
can take up to 20 months to pay with 
TWA’'s new “Time Pay Plan.’ 
Thousands have enjoyed these thrill 


Fly the finest. 


John H. Furbay 
/ interested in Dept. I-NO 
« Yea lease send me i 
7 offered in 19 
: i 
Name 
TWA 7 ¢ 
Pay I Addre 
Cu 
TWA'‘s film Air 
Adve “re State 


80 Madison Ave 


a thrilling trip 
‘Time Pay Plan**! 


ing trips. Choose a tour dealing with 
a special field such as music, art, 
languages—visit the Orient or go around 
the world. Special arrangements are 
available for sabbatical-year travelers. 
See these trips featured in TWA’s film, 
“Air Adventure to Europe,’ now 
available for adult group presentation 
free of charge (except shipping costs). 

And start planning your trip today 
by mailing the coupon now! 
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TRANS WORLD AIRLINES 
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TWA Air World 
N.Y 


Educational 


Ph.D Tours 


Director 
New York 17 
the Flying 
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GIANT FULL COLOR CIRCUS CUTOUTS 
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FAIRY TALE PUPPETS 


a Every child enjoys puppets. Now make their fa 
~ rite ry t characters come to life witt 
FULL COLOR 6-8 inch puppets Eact 
lie t and mes complete with writter 
“ r every character plus stage settings 
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Terriric Value at this unbelievably low price. Over 100,000 satis- 
fied customers. Nationally advertised at double our bargain price 
of $1.00. It's huge—3 ft. high, approximately 23 cu. ft. interior 
with almost 9sq_ ft. of floor space—folds for easy storage. A Kin 
size Replica in Bright gay colors complete with sloping roo 
windows, curtains, shutters, shingle walls and large swin ng 
door. Rugged, Durable and Scientifically C cnstrastes 
Assembled—sets up in 1 minute—no tools necessar Order 
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@ Mount Snowdon is the highest 
mountain in the British Isles. (Com- 
pare its height with some mountain 
in the U.S. Make a model of the two, 
or a graph, for visual comparison 
The British who conquered Mount 
Everest practiced on Mount Snowdon’s 
mist- and snow-covered peaks. 

@ While today Wales is joined to 
England in government and com- 
merce, the people are still independ- 
ent in spirit, language, and certain 
customs. 

The Welsh refused for many 
to be ruled by any outsider. Their one 
ambition for a prince of their 
King Edward of England, who 
had a castle at Caernarvon in north- 
ern Wales, decided he could solve this 
problem. While his family was at the 
castle, a son born. Calling the 
Welsh leaders, presented “Edward, 
Prince of Wales,” and he assured them 
that the baby’s first 
Welsh. The leaders accepted 
prince, and ever since the 
of England’s ruling family has become 


years 


was 


own, 


was 


would be 
this 


son 


words 


eldest 


the Prince of Wales. 

@ Would you settle for the leek 
a relative of the onion) as a national 
emblem? No? Wait till you hear 


what happened in Wales! 

The Welsh had been fighting the 
Saxons in the sixth century, and-they 
to meet in a crucial battle. The 
missionary who later became known 
as St. David suggested that each man 
in the army under King Cadwallader 
wear a leek in his hat. In other words, 
“By the smell you shall know them.” 
In those days when warriors had heavy 
helmets and used spears and shields, 
looked alike hand-to-hand 
David's idea saved the 
leek blossom which 
March 1, St. 


were 


everyone 
combat. St 
day, and it is the 
hats 


is worn on on 
David's Day, and by the Welsh Guards 
at the British court. 


@ Do your pupils sometimes have 


trouble spelling? How would they like 


to live in a town that had 58 letters in 
its name? What is the town, and 


meaning of its name?) In 
letter to a 
small 


what is the 
case you're addressing a 
friend there, and have only a 
envelope, the name has been shortened 
to Llanfair, P.G. 

@ The Welsh language appears to 
be difficult to pronounce if you've nev- 


er had any firsthand experience. Re- 
lated to the Gaelic of Ireland and 
Scotland, it omits 7, k, g, x, and z. 


Sometimes w and y are used like vow- 


els. Double letters like lJ and dd ap- 
pear in many words. For ll, the sound 
would be thl, and dd would be like th 


in the English word this. Most people 
in Wales speak English and Welsh. In 
recent years there has been a strong 
effort to popularize the rich back- 


ground of national literature and 
songs. 

@ The early pagan people who 
came to Wales had leaders who be- 


longed to a religious order, known as 
Druids. If pupils do not like 
reading and writing, they might have 
been happy in a Druidic community 
the priests would not allow 
writing. A Druid priest had to memo- 
all the ritual and everything else 
necessary to his position! 

Another “man of the times” was the 
bard, who traveled about telling the 
news of battles and heroes in song, 
perhaps playing some musical 
instrument. The bards were the first 
reporters, but “circulation” depended 
on their walking endurance or that of 
their donkey or horse. For music they 
carried a small string instrument. 
Some were similar to a harp. 

@ What is a harp? Looking at the 


some 


Ww here 


rize 


w hile 


record, we find instruments resembling 





Wales 


(Continued from page 


51) 


harps as far back as Biblical days. 
Since there is no record of the inven- 
tor, let’s imagine. Suppose a tired 
hunter sat under a shady tree, casually 
plucking the string on the bow he 
held. Maybe he liked the sound so 
much that when he returned home 
that night, he tried several strings. 
With this for a starter to excite cu- 


riosity, you could have the music com- 
mittee locate “harp” in the encyclo- 
pedia, and find pictures showing 


changes through the centuries. Early 
models were smaller than today’s con- 
cert harps. A modern harp requires 
great finger dexterity and skill from 
the harpist, who must be quick-footed 
to manipulate the seven pedals on this 
250-pound instrument. 

@ The biggest annual event in 
Wales is the Eisteddfod (pronounced 
Es-teth-vod), or bardic festival. Sing- 
ers, Musicians, poets, and writers gath- 
er in towns and cities to participate 
for pleasure and prizes. The occasion 
dates back to about the fourth century 
when chiefs and rulers honored court 
musicians and bards. 

A beautiful Welsh 
through the Night. 
more martial air, is 
of Harlech. In We Sing 
C. C. Birchard & Co., Boston), your 
class may find “Over the Border.” 
Or, there’s Trip to Town” to be 
found in Singing Together (fifth 
grade; Ginn & Co., Boston) 

@ Have any of your pupils shown 
an interest in King Arthur? It is 
believed he held court at Caerleon, in 
southern Wales. Speaking of kings 
and knights brings to mind castles, and 
how they were built, with thick walls 

sometimes 10 feet deep), high tow- 
windows to protect 
our 


song is All 
Another, with a 
March of the Men 


fourth grade; 


ers, and narrow 
the people who lived there. By 
living standards, they would be dismal 
Here’s a chance to have your 
pupils “count their blessings,” by com- 
paring the conveniences they enjoy 
with conditions in 

The winding stairway in a castle 
always looks picturesque, but the 
struction had a more practical pur- 
Girls’ minds see the knight bow- 
beautiful lady on the stairs. 
a knight in combat with 


places. 


a castle. 
con- 
pose. 


ing to a 
Boys visualize 


his enemy, and here’s the practical 
view. With a winding stairway, the 
hero didn’t need to turn around to 


find where the next thrust would be! 

In Wales there were three very large 
fortified castles—at Caernarvon, Con- 
way, and Harlech. Notice how they’re 
in the northern part where the coun- 
try presented more obstacles to travel 
than in the south. 

@ National costumes always pro- 
voke discussion. Sometimes men’s 
tumes are most outstanding, as in 
Scotiand, and sometimes women’s 
clothing attracts attention. In Wales, 
the traditional costume for women and 
girls includes the high-crown black hat 

remind you of Halloween a bit?), 
full skirts, checked aprons tied at the 
waist, and shawls. Sometimes a white 
bonnet with a lacy edge is worn under 
the hat. 

@ Like manufacturing cities in the 
U.S.. Cardiff seems like two different 
cities—the one along the docks, where 
ships are loading coal and cther manu- 
factured goods, and discharging car- 
goes of all kinds, would be drab and 
dirty; the other section would impress 
the visitor with its neatness and beau- 
ty. (Children should realize that with- 
out the activity along the waterfront, 
and in factory and mine, the beautiful 
part could not be made.) Cardiff Cas- 
tle, built on a high promontory, is sur- 
rounded by a high wall, part of which 

(Continued on page 104) 


cos- 






















Who’ssThankful? 


(Continued from page 87 


before a large audience, certain factors 
should be given special attention. First 
and foremost is: The audience has a 
right to hear everything that is said. 

The speeches in this play are all 
conversational in nature. The girls 
should work to make their conversa- 
tion sound convincing, but they must 
also speak loud enough for all to hear 
These are two separate projects and 
should be worked on separately. Strive 
for easy conversation first. This means 
not memorizing the speeches but ab- 
sorbing the progression of ideas to be 
interpreted in the actresses’ own words. 

Children’s voices are high-pitched. 
In an effort to be heard they often 
speak in shrill piping tones. Demon- 
strate the effectiveness of lowering the 
pitch and keeping the volume up. 
These two conc epts seem contradictory 
to many children. Again work on one 
at a time. While the girls are prac- 
ticing the conversational manner, have 
them consider that women’s voices are 
deeper and richer (“rounder”) than 
girls’ voices. Encourage Mistress 
Hopkins and Mistress Billington to 
“be” grownups. 

As helpful as the direction to use 
strong voices is the one to speak a 
little more slowly than would be nat- 
ural in a small room. “A big room 
calls for a slower rate of speaking.” 

After the characters are familiar 
with this play, they may plan what 
action to use in connection with each 
speech. Remember that the audience 
likes to see as well as hear. Only the 
one who is speaking should be active; 
the other characters should hold their 
action so as not to take the audience’s 
attention away from the speaker. 


Sousa—The March King 


Continued from page 90) 


Polonaise,” make surprisingly good 
listening music for the beginning of 
rest periods. 

Your school Sousa Festival is a good 
time to study the structure of the 
band. Fifth- and sixth-graders prob- 
ably only recognize the marching band. 
They should also know how a sym- 
phonic band is made up. 

Alert the children in advance to 
this anniversary of John Philip Sousa 
Have them be on the lookout for news- 
paper articles and radio and television 
programs planned to honor “The 


March King.” Use the clippings that 
they bring in for a school bulletin 
board and perhaps have an assembly 
at which Sousa’s records are played 
and the story of his life is depicted. 
This will make an excellent all-school 
activity. 

Actually seeing musicians gives 
smaller children an extra thrill. Why 
not invite your high-school band to 
make a trip to the elementary school 
during this week and treat the chil- 
dren to a concert? 


Records You Will Want 


El Capitan (Victor WEPR, 45 rpm) 
Semper Fidelis (Victor 11-9221, 78 
rpm; Victor 49-0299, 45 rpm). 
Sousa Marches (Victor Album EPB 

3014, 45 rpm extended play 
Stars and Strives Forever (Victor 20- 
$154, 78 rpm or 45 rpm). 
Washington Post March (Victor WP- 
315, 78 rpm and 45 rpm). 


Bad Boy of Plymouth 


Continued from page 101) 


Captain Standish laid his hand on 
my shoulder and smiled at me kindly. 
“By God’s grace you have been spared, 
John Billington,” he said. “For that 
we are all truly grateful.” 

I ran to my father, who embraced 
me, and I embraced him. It was over 
three months since I had seen him. 

With Father's arm around my shoul- 
ders we turned and listened to what 
Captain Standish was saying to 
Peckatua. 

“Peckatua, for your kindness to 
John we wish to present you with this 
knife,” the captain was saying. 

As the shallop pulled away from 
shore I looked back at Peckatua. He 
stood there, legs apart, arms folded 
over his chest, watching us. We looked 
at each other until the shallop was 
out of sight 

Back in Plymouth I worked as hard 
and as well as the Bradford boys. I 
liked to work for I knew how to do 
most tasks well. In fact I had to show 
others many ways to do the work in 
this new land which they had not 
learned yet. Secause I told them 
often, “This is the way Peckatua does 
this,” they teased me by calling me 
Peckatua. 

Though they didn’t know it, I liked 
my Indian name very much, and wait- 
ed happily for the day when the real 
Peckatua would fulfill his promise and 
come to Plymouth to see me. 








BRARIAW 


















“May I borrow this one for a while? 


/PICTION/\ 





























Mine’s just ditched me!” 
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HIGHWAY TRAVELER—A modern Air Suspen 
sion coach with panoramic picture windows, 


SCENICRUISER—A 43-passenger dual-level lux- 
ury bus, with raised observation deck, complete 
washroom, famous Air Suspension Ride. 


air conditioning, contoured easy-chairs. 


when you travel by Greyhound 
Scenicruiser or Highway Traveler ! 


Air Suspension Ride — is the se- 
cret shared by both these newest, 
smartest Greyhound coaches. 
Rubber-nylon air bellows replace 
conventional metal springs for 
the first time in history! Com- 
pressed air, “metered” to these 
bellows, cushion the coach against 
road shock and vibration .. . giv- 
ing you the world’s smoothest, 
gentlest ride. 

You'll meet the real America 
when you travel aboard these 
coaches . .. with the most dra- 
matic sightseeing ever possible, 
through huge picture windows, 





FREE! U.S. Map — with Tour Facts 


Mail to Greyhound Tour Dept., 71 W. Lake 
Street, Chicago, Hl. for full-color map of 
America, with details on 50 Expense-Paid Tours. 
Name 

Address 


City & State 


Send me special information on a tour to:....... im-11-B4 


GREYHOUN DD. 
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FILL IN COMPLETELY 
and CLIP SEPARATELY for (177 
you want. (Copied coupons 
are not acceptable.) Send — 
All in One envelope—with any required remittance—to Coupon 


the coupons for the items 
Service, THE INSTRUCTOR Magazine, Dansville, N.Y. 


Coupons in this issue are on pages 
104, 106, 108, 110, 112, 114, 116, 





WORLD BOOK, Box 3565. Please send me reprint of your report of a School's Study of 
International Problems, MILL CREEK SCHOOL GOES INTERNATIONAL 


Ins. 269 
Name 
St. or R.D 
Ge osee Zone State ......... 11-54 


SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION, INC. Please send me a free copy of your 1954 book- 
let iMustrating and describing Thanksgiving and Christmas filmstrips and Slidesets for 


schcol programs 


Ins. 197 
Name Grade : ; 
Street or R.D Schoo! Terr, eee 
City Zone State o> peeeulneee 


SSSSSSSSESSESSSSSSSESSESSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSESSSSSHSESSESSESESESSESESESESSESSEOEOEEE 


THE STRATHMORE COMPANY. Please send me Free 24-page color catalog of MAGIC 
SLATES. See ad on Page 6 


Ins. 282 
Name Grade 
Street or R.D. . ; No. Pupils 
City Zone State . 11-54 


NATIONAL EMBOSSING CO. Please forward literature describing your imprinted pen- 
cils as used in fund raising 


Ins. 517 
Neme ... SUR ode cetdndsses coeeeest 
Street of R.D. . TEITTTITITITITTIIT TIT Li Tritt irri tee 
City , , Zone State 11-54 
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HANDY FOLIO MUSIC CO. Please send me Full information, The Harmony Band, Pri 
mary Children play 3-pert music in one lesson Full information on ‘Song Books with 
a Pian They produce resu'ts. |.) The Symphonet, A Musical Opportunity for Every Child 


Ins. 193 
Neme Grade 
Street or R.D No. Pupils 
City Zone State 11-54 


MINNESOTA MINING & MFG. CO. Please send me a copy of your new booklet ‘Tape 
Recording in the Classroom 


Ins. 239 
Name seseces ; ; : Grade 
Street or R.D School rT TTT TT 
City ... ; Zone State . evee 11-54 


SHSSSSSSSESSSSSHSSESSEHESSESHSSESSESESSSEESSESSESSESESESSESESSESESESSESSESSESSSSESCCOCOCOES 
STATE FINANCE COMPANY, Dept. U-133. Please send me, in a plain envelope, com- 
plete information about your Borrow-By-Mail service for teachers, as described in ad- 
vertisemen’ on Page 3 


Ins. 328 
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Street of R.D. . poeercesousees School 
City avbees : : Zone State ... . 11-54 
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Wales 


(Continued from page 102) 


has stood since the days of the early 
Roman invasions. 

@ Welsh people are famous for 
hospitality, friendliness, and cleanli- 
ness. Even in the homes of miners one 
will be impressed by the white cur- 
tains. In these towns, Welsh home- 
makers scrub the front steps each 
morning, and sprinkle them with white 
chalk. When the chalk has been even- 
ly spread, one is reminded of the white 
keys on a piano, when looking down a 
street in a Welsh town. 

@ Transportation in the cities and 
villages is simplified by the use of 
bicycles. There is a minimum of good 
roads outside the communities. On 
rolling pasture lands and grassy moors, 
cattle, sheep, and other livestock are 
raised for sale to English farmers who 
fatten the animals for market. 

On the River Teifi, which has been 
famous for salmon for 2,000 years, 
fishermen use small handmade boats 
called coracles, which are blunt-nosed 
canoes (for want of a better descrip- 
tion). If your pupils can’t find a pic- 
ture anywhere else, try a big diction- 
ary. Incidentally, are they aware that 
dictionaries are frequently good pic- 
ture books? Find out what materials 
were used for the coracles. 

@ Many Welsh miners came to 
America in the mid-1800's and early 
1900's and settled wherever there was 
work in the coal mines. Besides con- 
tributing to the economy of our coun- 
try, as these families have done, others 
came and added to our pleasure and 
culture. A name that your class might 
recognize is that of the pianist and 
composer, Alec Templeton, who was 
born in Denbigh, Wales. Perhaps 
a child or two has seen him on TV or 
heard him playing on radio. Alec’s 
successful career is all the more re- 
markable because he was born blind. 
Since 1941 he has been an American 
citizen, and we are proud to have him. 

Summary and A-V items—page 110 


Ireland 


(Continued from page 51) 


spot houses in the clearings by the 
smoke from chimneys. Now one looks 
for television aerials. Chimney smoke 
can serve as a weather guide by indi- 
cating wind direction. 

+ People have been living on the 
Emerald Isle for hundreds of years, 
and the forests have long since disap- 
peared, so homes are built with stones 
and thatched roofs. Many have been 
used for generations 

@ Did you ever hear the radio or 
I'V announcer mention a limerick con- 
test? On a map of Ireland, you'll find 
Limerick. The Irish have always been 
poetic, and at parties one form of en- 
tertainment was writing verse and us- 
ing it in songs. Lines that followed a 
certain pattern, and were humorous, 
came to be called limericks because 
such verse was popular with people of 
Limerick and its vicinity. 

Poetry, like music, has a certain 
rhythm. Children at this age are fa- 
miliar with 44 march time or 34 waltz 
time. For the march, let them speak 
1, 2, 3, 4, in a staccato manner. For 
waltz time let them “feel the glide” 
of 1, 2, 3 as they say it slower and 
accent the 1. 

@ If you have some .atural poets 
in the class, they might be interested 
in the formula for a limerick. (If this 
is too grown up for your group, just 
skip it.) But, if they show any apti- 
tude or interest here’s how it would 
go: lines 1, 2, and 5 have three feet, 
and rhyme; lines 3 and 4 have two 
feet, and also rhyme. 





What are feet? Webster says, “..... 
a regularly recurring basic division of 
verse.” Written in symbols, one foot 
for a limerick would look like this: 
wwo—. The curved lines represent 
unaccented syllables; the straight line 
is the accented syllable. 

@ Ask if anyone has heard the ex- 
pression, “He must have kissed the 
Blarney Stone.” Where is the Blarney 
Stone? Here’s a chance for some re- 
search about the stone at Blarney Cas- 
tle, which is five miles northwest of 
Cork. The latter is an important port 
on the southern coast of Ireland. 

The River Shannon, largest in the 
British Isles, is famous in song and 
poetry, but today it’s more important 
as a source of water power. A large 
“hydro” plant is near Limerick. 

@ Along the narrow roads in the 
hill country of Ireland, the people find 
use for the jaunting car, a horse-drawn 
two-wheel vehicle. Other carts with 
high racks are used to haul the turf, 
or peat. The Irish have always loved 
horses, and each year the show at 
Dublin attracts riders and owners from 
around the world. In the small towns, 
there are horse and stock fairs where 
people gather for talk, friendship, and 
property exchange through sale or 
trade. Children who have partici- 
pated in fairs will know the thrill the 
Irish get from a similar function. 

Sometimes one sees a donkey with 
two woven baskets on each side filled 
with turf. Contrasting with this are 
cars in the cities and at resorts, and 
airplanes using world-famous Shannon 
Airport, 15 miles west of Limerick. 

@ On the northern coast, the 
traveler finds the Giant’s Causeway. 
What is a causeway?) It is believed 
that the Giant’s Causeway was made 
by a volcanic disturbance in the 
ocean. Irish folklore tells about a 
giant that crossed to Scotland via the 


Courtesy, British Travel Association 





The Giant’s Causeway probably formed 
after volcanic action under the ocean. 


causeway. Some columns are 20 feet 
high so it would take a giant to use 
them! The columns are interesting 
because some have six sides, some five, 
seven, or eight sides, and a few have 
nine sides. 

@ Tired of facts? Why not an art 
period after looking at pictures of the 
Giant’s Causeway? Let imaginations 
run riot with ink, crayons, or paint to 
create designs for table mats, handker- 
chiefs, and wallpaper. 

The early people of Ireland were 
superstitious pagans who worshipped 
idols. Many Irish customs and folk 
tales about fairies, wee people, and 
leprechauns developed from that time. 

@ Are any of your pupils in danc- 
ing school? Irish favorites are jigs, 
hornpipes, and reels. In the first two, 
a characteristic sound is made as the 
heel and toe tap against the floor. If 
you're “lightfooted,” why not demon- 
strate a step or two? Or, call in an 
expert. You can get good recorded mu- 
sic to supply the rhythm and tempo. 


(Continued on page 106) 

















A FUN BOOK 


you'll use in 
every class— 


RIT’; 


“HOBBY 


“ty co 
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10th Peo Fone Gx 
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fun-to-do 
creative projects 
for every grade 


outlined in detail... 


shown in lively color 


10¢ for teachers only! 





Here—ir one big, colorful book, 
you'll find something for every 
student group ... the quick- 
minded, the slow learners, 

the young artists. Especially 
helpful because it shows the use 
of materials of all kinds (from 
buttons to barrels!) in 
developing a sense of color 

and design. Many projects for 
upper grades coordinated 

with art, shop work and 

sewing classes. 


All Purpose Rit Fabric 
Tints and Dyes. Works 
on Nylon, all Rayons 
including acetatesand 
mixtures, cotton, silk, 
wool, linen—literally 
any fabric except 
glass or mineral fiber. 





Just send 10¢ in stamps or coin 
to cover mailing and handling charge 


Rit Products Corporation, Dept. F-! 1-4 
1437 W. Morris Street 
Indianapolis 6, Indiana 
Enclosed is 10¢ in — 

coin ____for my copy of 
“Hobby Handbook For Young People.” 
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A Pilgrim Meal 
at the Beach 


(Continued from page 47) 


that we needed to learn the ways in 
which the Pilgrims obtained and pre- 
pared their food. These questions were 
listed on the board for further research: 
How did the Pilgrims get their food? 
Where did they find their food? 
How did they prepare the food? 
As we shared the information ob- 
tained from reading many reference 
books and a prepared by the 
eacher we found these answers: 
The pilgrims hunted, fished, and 
farmed. 
They dug clams and grew herbs. 
They found their food in the sea, 
woods, fields, sky, and sand. 


story 


Friendly Indians helped them hunt, 


and grow crops. 

Food was boiled in big iron kettles, 
eaten raw, or roasted in the coals. 

An extensive list was made of the 


| various types of food eaten by the Pil- 


fish, vegetables, fruits, 
This infor- 
children’s 


grims: meats, 
verries, and other foods. 
mation was listed in the 
individual notebooks. 

The boys and girls expressed their 
ideas about Pilgrim food in the prep- 
aration and serving of imaginary meals 
play. While serving 
and eating these meals they found that 


| they needed to know more about the 


manners of the Pilgrims, the way in 


| which the table was set, and how the 


girls served the meals. 
After consulting reference books and 
looking at information was 
discussed in light of improving our 
play. 

Several of the children thought it 
would be fun if we could have a real 


women and 


pi tures, 


meal and serve the food the Pilgrims | 


did. After much discussion it was de- 
cided that, since the seashore played 
such an important part in the lives of 
those who lived at Plymouth, it would 
be fun to have our meal at the beach. 

The menu was finally selected 
boiled steamed clams, roasted 
ears of corn, corn pone, popcorn, and 
cider. The meal was to be cooked in 
the Pilgrim manner over fires at the 
served in the wooden 


cod, 


beach and 
trenchers. 


Meal 


In order to share the work, commit- 
tees were selected to gather wood, build 
and tend fires, cook the food, set 
the tables, and serve the meal. Let 
ters telling about the trip and _ re- 
questing permission to go were W ritten 
to the parents. Behavior standards for 
the trip were suggested so that it 
would be more fun for all. 


Preparations fer the 


Trip te the Beach 


All were excited as the big day came 
and the bus arrived to take us the ten 
miles to the beach. Upon arriving at 
the beach, all pitched in to carry the 
food, wood, and cooking equipment to 


| the place where we could build the 
| fires. The 


members of the different 
committees worked hard lighting fires, 
hauling water, and cooking the food 
Some of the children, with the student 
teacher, explored the beach looking for 
shells while the meal was being cooked 
At last everyone gathered hungrily 
around the fires heaped with roasting 
corn, steaming kettles of clams, and 
boiling cod. 

In the manner of the Pilgrims a 
prayer of thanks was said by each 
group as they began their meal. As the 
food was served there were many ex 
pressions about how good it looked and 
Che children, appetites whet- 
ted by the hard work in the fresh air, 
cleaned up every bit and asked for 
more. 


(Continued on page 107) 











How this skilled backstage crew 
helps the railroads 
give a smooth performance 





_—_— — — ——— 


f 
= J 
= 
’ 7. 


The conductor in charge of a crack streamliner .. . the engineer who 


“drives” the railroads’ powerful locomotives... and the men in freight 


yards who control the movements of giant freight cars with tiny levers 


and switches have fascinating jobs. But backstage, in railway offices and 


stations, are other men — and women, too— who handle jobs just as 


challenging and just as vital to top railroad performance. 


There’s the ticket seller in a busy railway 
station. At his finger tips, he has detailed 
information on all the lines that run across 
the broad face of our nation, and the crack 
trains that travel them. And, in a matter 
of minutes, he can write you a ticket that’s 
good for a ride ona train thousands of miles 
away ... or reserve a place for you on one 
that may be made up several months later. 





Handling $1,000,000 worth of jewels 


or tons of perishable flowers is all part of 


a day's work for this Railway Express em- 
ployee. He and his fellow workers make it 
possible for the railroads to »offer many 
special and unusual services. In cars at- 
tached to fast passenger or express trains, 
Railway Express ships money, flowers, 
luggage, pets — anything that requires 


speed or close attention, 





The women who operate these machines 
keep track of the thousands of fre ight cars 
that roll from railroad to railroad hauling 
the mountains of food, clothes and other 
manufactured products we use every day. 
As reports come in from rail junctions, 
they compile records on the freight cars 
of their own railre ad und those of other 


railroads temporarily on the line, 





And these are only a few of the thou. 


sands of skilled back tage workers who 


help make possible the railroads’ smooth 
daily performance. Through their efforts, 
the railroads serve your transportation 
needs spec dily, efficiently and at a lower 
average cost than any other general form 
of transportation. What's more they do it 
ntained at no ex- 


wer lines built and mai 


pense to any taxp 1yer, 


| 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN RAILROADS 


WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 


Reprints of this advertisement about Americ a's railroads and the country they serve will be 
mailed to you for use in your classroom work upon your request for advertisement No, 15, 
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the coupons for the 


FILL IN COMPLETELY 
and CLIP SEPARATELY for ()74 
(Copied coupons 
Soe 
are not acceptable.) Send 
All in One envelope—with any required remittance—to Coupon 


items 
you want 
Service. THE INSTRUCTOR Magazine, Dansville, N.Y. 


Coupons in this issue are on pages 
104, 106, 108, 110, 112, 114, 116, 





VICTOR ANIMATOGRAPH CORPORATION. Please send me your booklet "Blue Print for 
an Audio-Visual Program,’ describing how to get films and how to use them 


Ins. 480 
Name Grade 
street or A. No. Pupils 
City - se BOMO coocese Beee ccaccbheds 11-54 


CEREAL INSTITUTE, INC. Send me Breakfast Teaching Unit for Grades 1 


Ins. 9 


Zone State 11-54 


SOOO CESESES SEES SEES EEESES SEH SESESSESSSSESSESESSESESESETESESSESESSSSESSSSSSSESESSESEEESS 


Send me Breakfast Teaching Unit for Grades 4 5 6 


CEREAL INSTITUTE, INC 


Ins. 9 
Na 
Street R.0 
City , Zone State . 11-54 


PTYTTTITITITIIITITI LLL 
RIG-A-JIG CONSTRUCTION MATERIAL. Please send me 4-color brochure showing ful! 
details on using Rig-A-Jig Construction Material in Social Studies and other Class Ac 
tivities. See ad on inside back cover 


Ins. 223 
Name Grade 
Street or R.D No. Pupils 
. Zone State . 11-54 


City 
PTT TTT IT 


TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS. | am 
P 


Way Protect cy against accident, sickness 


nterested in knowing about T.C.U.'s ‘10 
and quarantine, at a cost of less than 


@ nickel @ day 


Ins. 18 
Name Grade 
Street or R.D No. Pupils 
City : Zone State . 11-54 


PROCTER & GAMBLE, Educational Dept. X. am 


trol, as described in your advertisement sored 20” 


nterested in the Ivory Inspection Pa- 
by 26” Wall Chart and Individual 


Inspection Patrol Sheets. Kindly send me sufficient material for students 
Ins. 92 
Name Grade 
Street or R.D No. Pupils 
City , : : . Zone Sate ccccccese 11-54 


MARSH 77 FELT-POINT PEN. Please send FREE QUICKIE COURSE in Drawing and Let 
tering with instructions for making Flash Cards, Posters, Visual Aids. (See ad on page 


10 

A Ins. 510 
Name Grade 
Street or R.D No. Pupils 
City Zone State 11-54 


PAN-AMERICAN BAND INSTRUMENTS, Dept. 1151. Please send me your FREE folder 


Jescribing the Song Flute and Song Flute teaching material 
Ins. 247 
Name . Grade 


Hy Zone State 11-54 


BINNEY & SMITH INC. Please send Tempola-Craft Instruction Folder. 


Ins. 262 
name Grade 
street No. Pupils 
City . Zone State ....ceeue 11-54 
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Ireland 
(Continued from page 104) 


For Irish Reels, use RCA Victor 43- 
7519, 45 rpm, $.95. 

Words for some Irish songs were 
written by poets. Thomas Moore wrote 
“The Last Rose of Summer,” “The 
Harp That Once thru Tara’s Halls,” 
and “The Minstrel Boy.” The music 
committee could collect recordings of 
these. THe INstructror, March 1954, 


had the folk song “The Galway 
Piper.” 
@ There are more Irish in the 


U.S. than in Ireland. Many came in 
the mid-1800’s when Ireland had a 
potato famine. They also came be- 
cause America’ was a land of opportu- 
nity. The Irish helped push the fron- 
tiers westward as cities and towns were 
built. While they have had a reputa- 
tion for being quick with their fists if 
occasion they are equally 
quick with wit and humor. Their 
willingness to fight for a good cause 
has made the Irish famous in all 
branches of our armed services. 

@ How do you create interest and 
pride in a country and its products? 
How do you make information stick? 
[he air-minded will probably remem- 
ber Shannon’s airport, Limerick will 
stay with the poets, Blarney Castle 
with the talkers, and Dublin’s horse 
with the cowboys The lariat 
twirlers may recall Belfast with its 
jute and hemp ropes, the sailors will 
picture Belfast’s shipyards, 
and the hikers will dream of the Gi- 
ant’s Causeway. But what about linen? 

Guide the discussion into plant and 
animal products used for clothing 
Children in Oregon will be aware of 
the flax fiber grown there for linen. 
Ask the pupils to find out if Mother 
uses linen dish towels, handkerchiefs, 


warrants, 


show 


mentally 


) 


or tablecloths 

In our modern homes linen goods 
are apt to be because of the 
general use of synthetic fibers, but it 
will give the child a reason to talk 
about schoolwork at home, even if 
you don’t find the linen supply plenti- 
ful. Tell them that linens can be ei- 
ther a creamy color or pure white de- 
pending on whether the fibers were 
bleached 

For a lesson, do a little 
bleaching in the using a 
chemical, and sunlight if possible. Let 
some summer cloth- 
ing faded or bleached. Maybe their 
hair became lighter in the summer. 
This is natural bleaching and is still 
linens in Belfast. 
page 110 


scarce 


science 


( lassr¢ mM, 


them recall how 


used for 
Summary and A-V items 


expensive 


Scotland 


(Continued from page 51) 


j 


As a further distinguishing mark, the 
plaids of each clan had the same pat- 
tern and colors. 

Although the women were not ac- 
community affairs, they were 
household duties including 
spinning the wool, and weaving or 
knitting garments. As artists with dye 
pots, they created the colors used in 
the plaids They loved reds, blues, 
greens, and yellows, which they made 
weeds, wild flowers, roots, and 
lichens Be sure the children under- 
stand lichens. 

Your pupils can get color experi- 
ence by dyeing yarn and cloth. If the 
season is right, let the children bring 
some weeds, and so on, for “natural” 
What did our pioneers use? 

@ What are bagpipes? Did the 
Scots invent them? Children may not 
like bagpipe music at first; it may 
seem more like noise. If your school 
library or local dealer does not 
bagpipe write to 


tive in 


busy with 


trom 


( olors 


musi 


have recordings 









either of the following: Children’s 
Reading Service, 1078 St. John’s 
Place, Brooklyn 13, N.Y.; or Educa- 
tional Services, 1730 Eye St., N.W., 
Washington 6, D.C. 

There is historical evidence that 
bagpipes arrived in Scotland via the 
Romans. In Scotland, the bagpipe 
became the favorite instrument of the 
Highland clans. When played as men 
went to battle it was called the war- 
pipe. 

@ Now is the time to think about 
Scotch dances. Sometimes they were 
done for fun, and sometimes for a se- 
rious reason. The Scotch Sword Dance 
was performed the night before a bat- 
tle, and if the performer touched a 
sword on the floor, it was a bad omen. 
The Highland Fling was a victory 
dance. ‘There is a story that the Reel 
of Tulloch was originated by the 
members of a church one cold day 
while they tried to keep warm as they 
waited for the minister. 

If you'd like a good sample of mu- 
sic for the schottische, play Highland 
Schottische (RCA Victor, 43-9520) 
recorded by the Pipes and Drums of 
the 2nd Batallion Scots Guards. Make 
a date to have your pupils taught a 
step or two to get the feel of the 
dance. If they learn more they'd be 
ready for May Day. 

It may surprise your class that some 
Scotch tunes sound familiar. There’s 
Auld Lang Syne, The Blue Bells of 
Scotland, Hail to the Chief (played 
before the President of the United 
States appears on radio or TV), and 
My Bonnie. “Hush-a-by Baby” from 
Singing Together (fifth grade), Ginn 
& Co., Boston, is an old Scotch lullaby 
translated from the ancient Gaelic. 

Let the music committee find out 
which songs had words written by 
Robert Burns. Although the middle- 
graders are not ready for a general 
study of Burns, they can at least know 
he was famous. A good introduction 
would be through songs. 

@ Whether you take the high road 
or the low road, you’re almost sure to 
see heather—the all-purpose plant with 
the small purple blossoms. It has been 
used to make the brooms that sweep 
the houses, and the baskets to serve 
family needs. On occasion it filled the 
mattress or thatched the roof. Decay- 
ing in boggy places, it became peat for 
fuel. Birds and bees like its seeds and 
flowers, and as an evergreen it beauti- 
fies the moors. What more could be 
asked from one plant? 

@ Because it was difficult to earn 
a good living in many parts of Scot- 
land, many a Scot sought his fortune 
elsewhere. In a land which wasn’t lav- 
ish with its resources, the Scot found 
it necessary to avoid waste, and this 
frugality has often been misunder- 
stood as stinginess. 

We think the telephone is an Ameri- 
can contribution to civilization, but we 
should thank Edinburgh, Scotland, for 
being the birthplace of its inventor, 
Alexander Graham Bell. 

Andrew Carnegie, born at Dunferm- 
line, was successful in our American 
steel industry. He left a fortune for 
educational institutions and libraries. 

Whenever places are mentioned, do 
you have the pupils locate them on a 
map? Besides the satisfactory answer 
“Here it is,’ do you make an effort to 
relate it to something they know or 
some place which may have caught 
their fancy? If it is given more mean- 
ing than a large or small dot on the 
map, geography won't be a bugaboo, 

@® The book committee will be 
busy with Scotland. See if they can 
find Robert Louis Stevenson’s poem, 
The Lamplighter, and be sure to have 
some readings from A Child’s Garden 
of Verses. Keep in mind “Bed in 
Summer,” “My Shadow,” “Time to 

(Continued on page 107) 














69 TITLES FOR ANY 
LIQUID (4:-28'".25...) DUPLICATOR 


May we show you why 


CONTINENTAL 
SCHOOL MASTERS 


have, in a few short years, be- 
come recognized as the ultimate 
in satisfactory performance? 


Pre-printed masters available in:- 


@ ENGLISH @ ARITHMETIC 

@ PHONICS @ READING 

@ SEASONS @ OUTLINE MAPS 
@ SCIENCE @ SOCIAL STUDIES 


Write for Free Catalog of 
69 Liquid Duplicating Titles 


THE CONTINENTAL PRESS, INC. 


ELIZABETHTOWN, PA. 














GIFT PENCILS 
BY THE GROSS 


144 Imprinted, $3.50 Only, Postpaid 
Your Choice of Imprint 
Greetings from (your own name). Greetin>s from 
Your Teacher or Your School same or ciass. 
Full box 1 gross (144) 


colors to give pupils 


imprinted pencils in assorted 
Christmas red, Kelly green, 
chartreuse, Skipper blue, with matching erasers. You 
may have your choice of any one imprint shown 
above. Order several gross today No C.O.D.'s. Send 


money order or chec 
more penciis. 


MARY LOUISE 
Dept. I, 15 East Washington St., Chicago 2, Ill. 
eeeeeeeseeseseeeeeeeeeeeese 


FREE GURRIGULUM MATERIALS 


The live curriculum materials you need to sup- 
plement and vitalize textbook teaching are list- 
ed, classified, and indexed in the 
New 1954 Elementary Teachers Guide To 
Free Curriculum Materials 
Authoritative, selective and easy-to-use. 
able for $5.50 on 30 day approval. 


Educators Progress Service, Dept. in., Randolph 11, Wis. 





Surprise gift to each 
gross or 


TO TEACHERS. 
customer with purchase of 2 











Avail- 








Tired teaching same old songs? 


Add zest, interest to your general or patriotic 
programs with ‘Oh, Miss Liberty'’ and 
"Ring, Liberty Bell.’ 2 for $1.00. All grades. 
Tuneful! Catchy! New on market! 


Write LIBERTY PUBLISHERS 
2421 Southgate, Houston 25, Texas 











Christmas Grab Bag| Packet 
for Primary Grades 1-2-3 


4 Christmas Projects (Brand new and 
best selected from other years’ services) 
SENT POSTPAID for only $1.00 
Elsa L. Clark, 428 W. Roosevelt Rd., Wheaton, Ill. 














PINKING SHEARS 


Only $1.95 postpaid. Chromium plated, precision 
made, Manufacturer's Christmas overstock. Gus uranteec . 
$7.95 value or money refunded. Order by mail. Lincx 

Surplus Sales, 1704 W. Farwell Ave., Chicago 26, Ti. 


Guidebooks for Teacher and Pupil 


These books are in mimeographed form and contain 
questions after each unit; also key for checking. 

Cc. F. SCOTTEN, 1629 W. 18th St., Sedalia, Mo. 
Please send the following Teacher and Pupil Guide 





books: (Circle grade desired) 
Ko. copies Guidebook in: Net Pr. Amt 
SCIENCE & SOCIAL 
STUDIES, GR. 3-4 $135 .......... 
SOCIAL STUDIES, 
GR. 5 6 7 8 $1.35 
SCIENCE, GR.5678 $1.35 
er AGRICULTURE, GR. 7 8 $1.35 
Schoo! Dist. of County 


Name of Teacher 


Address 
School Dist. Clerk 
Address 
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A Pilgrim Meal 
at the Beach 


(Continued from page 105) 


The cleanup went quickly as the 
children all cooperated to get the job 
done and carry the pots and pans and 
other equipment back to the bus. 

It was a tired but happy group that 
rode back to school. Sandy-looking, 
tousle-headed children, smelling of 
smoke and boiled cod, with crumbs of 
corn pone still on their faces, waited 
wearily for their parents to come and 


take them home. 
Was the Trip Valuable? 
The next day all the class could 


talk about was their wonderful Pilgrim 
meal. Their ideas were expressed in 
creative writing and it was several 
days before “the trip” was dropped as 
the main topic of discussion. 

The meal at the beach did much to 
give the children a realization of the 
time consumed in cooking in this man- 
ner and how much more work was in- 
volved than merely turning the knobs 
on a kitchen stove. They found that 
much of the food of the Pilgrims was 
in many ways like what we eat today. 
Through sharing in the work they 
learned that difficult jobs were more 
easily accomplished when all cooper- 
ated. The trip did much to add reality 
to their dramatic play. 


The Teacher Evaluates 


As a unit is concluded, the teacher 
thinks back over the last weeks. What 
worth-while learnings and experiences 


have occurred as a direct result of 
this study? Our study had valuable 
results. 


1. Physical.—There was ample re- 
lease for the child’s need for physical 
activity in the construction, rhythms, 
and dramatic play experienced in this 
study of colonial life. Good posture 
was emphasized while playing Indians 
and Pilgrims, and better health was 
promoted through participation in so 
many outdoor activities, 

2. Social._While experiencing the 
lives of Pilgrims, whose very survival 
depended upon the cooperation and 
help of every person in the colony, the 
children realized the importance of 
working together for the benefit of all. 
They have a better understanding of 
our form of government and the peo- 
ple who made it possible. Attitudes 
of good citizenship were strengthened 
through: 

Sharing information and materials 
ools, and equipment. 

Helping each other in construction 
and other activities. 

Planning together as a class and in 
committees. 

Having fun together playing games 
and singing songs. 

Learning that the 
all are worth while. 

Abiding by group decisions. 

Realizing that all have a responsi- 
bility to the group. 

Developing self-confidence by fol- 
lowing, participating, and leading. 

3. Intellectual._Knowledge gained 
by the children in a study of colonial 
life was intensive and broad. The pu- 
pils have a deeper understanding of 
the groups who made a great contri- 
bution to American history. The spe- 
cific gains were: 

Knowledge of the ways in which the 


contributions of 


Pilgrims satisfied their basic needs 
shel ter, food, clothing. 
Knowledge of the first American 


schools as compared to schools of today 
Knowledge of a basic form of Amer- 

ican democratic government. 
Knowledge of the importance of re- 

ligion to the Pilgrims and early colo- 

nists. 

Greater knowledge of the geography 

Europe and America. 









4. Emotional.—In participating in 
the many and varied experiences of 
this unit, the children had ample op- 
portunities for satisfactions and suc- 
cesses. Our wide range of activities 
made this possible for all children, 
regardless of ability or achievement. 
In working together in large groups, 
committees, and with partners, the 
children were able to achieve good 
social adjustment. They learned to 
adapt and modify their behavior and 
to control emotions as they considered 
and respected the rights of their peers 
and teachers. 


Scotland 


(Continued from page 106) 


Rise,” and 
Fires.” 

Sir Walter Scott is not for middle 
grades, but you could use three lines 
of his poetry to begin a discussion of 
pride in country—and certainly middle- 
graders are not young for that! 
They might think you were asking a 
question, but it would be Scott’s 


“The Swing,” “Autumn 


too 


Breathes there the man, with soul so 
dead 

Who never to himself has said, 

“This is my own, my native land!” 


Stevenson’s Treasure Island is too 
advanced for now, but they should 
know that it'll make exciting reading 
later. Besides, they might like to know 
that Stevenson wrote it at the request 
of a young boy who pleaded for 
“something interesting.” 

@ While they're not ready for the 
R.L.S._ stories, discuss his father, 
Thomas, who made a career as an 
engineer and builder of lighthouses. 

Why did people need lighthouses? 
What happened before they were 





used? Has modern science developed 
anything to replace the lighthouse? 
What would it be like to live in a 
lighthouse? What did the lighthouse 
keeper do? 

@ John Paul Jones, 
American Navy, born over 200 
years ago on an estate near Kirkcud- 
bright, where his fatker was a garden- 
er. At age 12, the son began his first 
sea duty on a ship to America, and by 
the time he was 19 he was an officer. 

When the flag is fluttering outside 
the school, remind the childten that 
John Paul Jones was the first to fly 
the Stars and Stripes on his ship, the 
“Ranger,” in 1777. His burial place 
is at the United States Naval Academy 
t Annapolis, Maryland. 

While we honor a Scot born many 
years ago, Scotiand has honored Presi- 
dent Dwight D. He 
been given life use of the top floor of 
Culzean Castle, near Ayr, 
the Firth of Clyde, for 


father of the 
was 


Eisenhower. has 


overlooking 
his services t 


the Allies in World War II. 

@ By this time the book commit 
tee may have found that James M 
Barrie wrote Peter Pan and The Little 
Minister. Have your pupils seen the 
movie of Peter Pan? 

Have they heard of Robinson 
Crusoe? Is the story fact or fiction? 


Daniel Defoe, the 
talking 
lived in 


What is fiction? 

author, wrote the story 
with Alexander Selkirk, 
Fifeshire. Let interest dictate 
the need for more information. ) 

@ Heat a teakettle an electric 
hot plate in the classroom. When the 
steam escapes from the plug it 
with a wad of paper and watch the 
teakettle lid rise. With this simple ex- 
periment, you James 
Watt, who mastered pressure 
It may interest the that 

(Continued on page 


alter 
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on 
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Youn Pupils Can Wake Beautiful 
Christmas Tree Ornaments and Gifts 


KE 


“ Make-N-Ornament”™ 
e Christmas Tree Ornaments 
e Gift Package Decorations 
e Table and Mantel Pieces 


Box Contains: |8 easy to assemble orna- 
ments. Precut and Precolored Styro- 
foam, chenille-covered rayon stems, 
special glue, glitter, 8 page instruc 
tion booklet (illustrated). 


Kit contains all material to make: 
4 chenille candy canes—4 chenille wreath:=— 
shooting star—snowfiake—twinkle star—ciown 
—toysoldier—ding dong a poly snow- 
man—angel—blue cross—red ove. (Esti- 
mated Retail Value of Finished Flees is over 
$4.00!) 


Nothing Else to Buy! 
Price: | Box 
(makes 18 ornaments) $2.00 


for further information send stamped self- 
addressed envelope for catalog sheet. 





Bright-Colored | ST EMS 


Chenille Kraft | “Pipe 


Cleaners” 


Special School Package Contains : 
400 Jumbo Rayon Chenille Kraft STEMS 


in assorted colors—with instruction 
book. These "Pipe Cleaners” are 10 inch- 
es jong, jumbo thickness, fluffy, pliable, 
and reusable. 


Your class can make attractive worth- 
while Christmas Gifts—using Chenille 
Kraft Stems. Pipe Cleaner Art is Fun! !6 
page instruction booklets 
Christmas and Special Day gifts which 
pupils can make for parents and friends. 
Here are some of the items children can 
make: 


show many 


Christmas Trees, Cornucopias, Animals, 
Monograms, Hats, Flowers, Card Hold- 
ers, Frames, Figures, Letter Holders, Di- 
oramas, Canes, Decorations, Dolls, Belts. 


Only 


$3.25 


Postpaid 





FREE- 


Poinsettia Set Free if your order is $3.25 of more. 
Makes 3 Lifelike Chenille Poinsettias. (Retail Value $1.00) 


THE BRYN MAWR CO. 
3254 N. Halsted St., Chicago 13, Ill. 

Please send boxes of Make-N-Orna 
ment as priced above. | enclose $ in 
full payment. 


Name .... 


Address 


Send Free Poinsettia Kits 





THE BRYN MAWR CO. 
3256 N. Halsted St., Chicago 43, Ill. 


Send postpaid your Special School Package 


of STEMS, in assorted colers, as described 
above @ $3.25 per package. ! enclose $ 
Name .. 

Address . 


Free Poinsettia Kits 


Send 
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are not acceptable.) Send —_——< 
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Service, THE INSTRUCTOR Magazine, Dansville, N.Y. 


TODAY 
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VINE ASSOCIATES. Please send me a free Vintex dish cloth and material describing how 


schools can raise funds 


Ins. 512 
Name . seeence WITTTTT TT TTT TT Tee GGG ccnceiccoes 
Street or R.D Soeecececocecesonccecese SEN cctecndéenctdonceccess 
City nanenbebeeeeéens 00600800bSeenebsbnnesseseo’ensee GD ccosues BUGS. coceceses 11-54 


THE O-P CRAFT CO., INC. Please send me without cost your colorful, descriptive cata- 
log, ‘A Fiesta of Creat.ve Art-Crafts,"’ full of suggestions for making articles of practi- 
cal purpose in the classroom 


Ins. 253 
Name , cambene , pccscsecscesecs SreGe coccccceces 
Stree? or R.D sens , pes BOE . ccudconenevsessbesste 
City - MWITTTTTITITETITITITILIT TTT ZON@ «nesses State .ccccccce 11-54 


SOCOOEEEEES OE EEES ESOS ESEE SESE EE EEESESEOEESSEEEEEEOESESESOSEOEESEOEOEEHOEEEESEOES 
THE CINCINNATI PENCIL CO. Please send me price list and information about your 1954 
Christmas Personalized Pencil offer. Also, information about your money-making plan by 
selling Imprinted School Pencils 


Ins. 48 
Name sees WYTTTTTTT TTT TT GOSS ceccecveses 
Street OF B.D. cccccccccvcsecccscccccecccccescecesesbesccesesseeeesesecsosese No. Pupils 
CHY a cccccccccesececcoscesccoces Zone ...+04. PANO ccccceces 11-54 


PTTTTITITITI TT Tt iii 
KNICKERBOCKER PLASTIC CO., INC. Please send me free literature about Melode Bells 
as featured in your advertisement which appeared on Page 86 of the October issue of 
THE INSTRUCTOR 


Ins. 514 

Name : 9 60066006eeceseeeseeseeece 
_ -" YY f * SRAPPPPPPTTUSTTITPOTITTTTIIC TT TITITTRITTI TTT tte irri ee 

ty Scuvésevewoeseeoes o BRO coccecs Bate scccdcces 11-54 


CUSHMAN & DENISON MFG. CO., Dept. Ti-31. Please send FLO-MASTER SCHOOL 
BULLETIN, showing many ways a teocher can use the FLO-MASTER FELT TIP PEN. 


Ins. 377 

Name GUGGS. adcétcéoccese 
treet or R.D No. Pupils 

Zone State ...-seeus 11-54 


City CREE! 


FRANK H. FLEER CORPORATION. Please send information on your American Pictorial 
History offer (See ad on Page 101.) 


Ins. 273 
dame SOEs eroocccceneesooosessoees coe GUUED soccscue 
street or R.D No. Pupils ..... 

MPPTTTITITIT TTT TTT TTT asecees BORO cecesce GOW ceccecces THR 


Ieee i iiiiiiititiiiiiiiiti ty 


AMERICAN YVISCOSE CORPORATION Please send me: FREE Rayon Teaching Units: 
TA) Grades 1-3 Kit TB) Grades 4-8 Kit TD) Science Kit. 


Ins. 22 
Name bese weTTTrrerrerre SED cconscedsce 
Street or R.D : . . TITITUC RIT TT err No. Pupils ..... 
City 0050000 006000600600006600800608 660000 CRORES Ce DGD <cavica BD succcodes 11-54 


SHSESSSSHSSSSSSSSSSSHSSHSSSESESESESESESEESESSEHCSEEEEEEESESEEEEEESSSESSESCESESESEOESE 


CHARLES SCRIBNER'S SONS, Dept. A. Please send us your GRADED LIST OF LIBRARY 
BOOKS and SUPPLEMENTARY READERS for Elementary Schools. 


Ins. 344 
Neme Seceecoocescceccseeseeeces GRE. cnedtseeccue 
Street or R.D ets FERS coccs 
City ; Zone -. State . 11-54 





Send today for your copy of this brand-new 


THE INSTRUCTOR 
Catalog of 
Teaching Aids 


Catalog of Teaching Aids. Recently revised, 
this handy-size catalog fully describes the 
complete line of INSTRUCTOR Teaching 
Aids. A posteard will do. Address: F. A. 
OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, Dans- 
ville, New York, 
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The Bookshop Mystery 


Continued from page 91 


cushion, and found that nice soft bag 
ian the drawer. And now Id thank 
you to give it back to me. I still have 
more than nineteen years to sleep! 

JANE (hugging the bag)—Oh, I will 
find you a much better pillow, Mr. 
Van Winkle. This is wonderful! Mr. 
Curtis will be so happy! 

There is a rapping at the door and 
Mr. Curtis can be heard calling “Jane! 
Jane!” The book characters scramble 
toward the screen.) 

BOOK PEOPLE ad. lib.)—Hurry! 
Let’s get back! (They disappear be- 
hind the screen.) 

jyANE—Oh, thank you all so very, 

very much! Jut—where are they? 
Looks about.) All _ disappeared? 
Were they ever really here? Feels 
the moneybag. But the money—it’s 
here, really here! (Rapping at door 
continues.) Just a minute, Mr. Curtis! 
I'm coming! I’m coming! And wait 
until you hear the news! (She exits 
hastily. ) 


We Fight Fire with Fun, 
Facts, and Field Trips 


‘Continued from page 99) 
5s 4 


Little Fireman, The (from book by 
Margaret Wise Brown), Young Peo- 
ple’s Records, No. 615, 78 rpm, 
$1.24 (tax included); 45 rpm, $1.05. 

Playing Fireman, “Songs from Music 
for Early Childhood,” Columbia 
MJV-141, No. 90161-V, 78 rpm. 

SONGS 

Fireman, The, “Experiences in Music 
for First-Grade Children—Book I,” 
Teacher's Guide for “New Music 
Horizons Series” (Silver Burdett). 

Playing Fireman, “Music for Early 
Childhood—New Music Horizon Se- 
ries” (Silver Burdett 


Mitten 


(Continued from page 88) 


Mitten pad-padded down the road. 
There was no use asking Mr. Sun 
again about a home. He had gone to 
bed. Mitten wished she had a bed. 
She saw an old brown house down the 
road. That's where she'd sleep. She 
pad-padded wearily to the porch. She 
huddled against the wall. 

Then the door opened and Mitten 
made herself into a tiny white ball. 

“Well, good gracious, look who's 
here. 

“Someone cuddly, cute, and dear,” 
said a grandmother voice, and Mitten 
felt herself picked up. “My little 
granddaughter, Yvonne Yvette, has 
never had a kitten. Let’s give you 
some milk and then surprise her.” 

Mitten looked around the kitchen 
for Yvonne Yvette. 

“She’s in bed,” Grandmother ex- 
plained as she gave Mitten some milk. 
“She’s been sick. And she gets lone- 
some.” 

Mitten washed the milk from her 
whiskers and followed Grandmother 
down the hall. There, sitting high in 
the bed, was Yvonne Yvette. 

“You darling kitten,” she called, 
“come here.” 

Mitten jumped on the bed. She 
pad-padded gently across the covers. 
Very carefully, she kissed Yvonne 
Yvette’s hand. 

“Oh, I need a kitten to cuddle and 
purr. 

“Please, Grandmother, please, can 
we keep her?” asked Yvonne Yvette. 

“I’m a good mouser, a good cat- 
around-the houser,” Mitten mewed. 

Mitten and Yvonne Yvette watched 
Grandmother to see what she would 





say. Maybe—Mitten held her breath 
for a second, 

“Of course you can keep her, 
Yvonne Yvette. 

“She’s the best medicine you’ve had 
yet,” chuckled Grandmother as she 
rubbed Mitten’s fur. 

Mitten cuddled in Yvonne Yvette’s 
arm. She snuggled against her shoul- 
der. “I'll be the very best playmate 
you ever had,” she purred. 


Airplanes That Land on 
Their Tails 


(Continued from page 33) 


They can fly backwards and sideways, 
straight up, or straight down. Heli- 
copters can stop in midair. They can 
hover at zero speed. You can find in- 
formation about helicopters in the en- 
cyclopedias. Or, if you want to read 
a good book about them, try to get 
Helicopters by the National Aviation 
Education Council, 1115 17th Street, 
N.W., Washington 6, D.C.; $.50. 


Activities te Try 


1. How can a plane take off verti- 
cally? Cut a propeller from a piece 
of wood about 1” x 6” x %”. Mark 
a spot at the center of the wood. Then 
whittle away from this center on edges 








see drawing 


marked “A” and “B” 
Iurn the stick over and whittle in the 
same fashion on the two edges. Then 
smooth the edges off and you will have 


a propeller blade. Locate a small 
dowel pin, all-day-sucker stick, or 
wooden pencil. Bore a hole in the 
center of the propeller and push the 
stick into the hole Je sure it fits 
tight. Now you have a propeller shaft. 

You can make the propeller sail 
into the air by rubbing the stick rap- 


am” 7 











assim 


idly between the palms of your hands 

and suddenly releasing it. Do not try 

it in your classroom; only out-of-doors. 
2. Make a cardboard model of a 

VTO type plane. Using cardboard and 

other materials as needed, design a 

model that shows how the XFY-1 or 

the XFV-1 rests on the tips of its 
wings or tail fins. 
Pictares and Information 

“Heads-Up Fighters,” Popular Me- 
chanics Magazine, Vol. 101, No. 5, 
May 1954, pg. 96-97. 

“Navy Tries Out Its Pogo Stick,” Life 
Magazine, Vol. 36, No. 24, June 14, 
1954, pg. 118. 

“New U.S. Aim in the Air,” Life 
Magazine, Vol. 36, No. 12, March 
12, 1954, pg. 70-71. 

“Pogo Stick,” Time, Vol. 63, No. 24, 
June 14, 1954, pg. 68. 

“Straight Up, Supersonic,” Newsweek, 
Vol. 43, No. 12, March 22, 1954, 
pg. 57. 

Retort to above article: Newsweek, 
Vol. 43, No. 17, April 26, 1954, pg. 
12. 

“These Fighters Take Off Straight 
Up,” Colliers, Vol. 133, No. 7, 
April 2, 1954, pg. 42-47. 














FOR A SUCCESSFUL 


tb 7 it , 


PROGRAM 


POEMS CHILDREN ENJOY 


contains nearly 700 poems 
a brand-new book of poems for 
e Holidays e Special Occasions 
e Recitations 


e Social Studies 


' 







e English 


om 


Here's the book you've been waiting for— 
an exciting collection of poems that will 


meet your every classroom need. This 1|12- 
lume combines verse which has ap- 

Paper Cove $2.09 Pes° v 
Hard Cover §2:59 Peated in THE INSTRUCTOR with favorite 


poems by many noted authors, among them 
Rachel Field, Monica Shannon, Walter de la Mare, and Rose Fyle- 
man. Each selection has been classroom-tested and is included in 


this book to meet a definite need. 


Poems Children Enjoy is designed to attract children: it features a 
large-size page (9%” x 12%”) and illustrations that have been 
expertly drawn by artists familiar to INSTRUCTOR readers. If the 
book is placed on a library table, you can count on children picking 


it up of their own accord. 


For your part, you can turn to this very comprehensive collection 
with confidence that you will find just the kind of poem you want; 
and you will be delighted to see how easy it is to use. The contents 
are carefully organized according to occasion or subject matter. 
Sturdily bound, in a choice of paper or hard covers. 





ny Stories to Read and Tell 
139 stories, for every purpose and occa- 
| sion. Stories are grouped under these 
\ “a | headings: Tales of Fancy; Children of 
Sie £0: Fi ad Other Lands and Times; Animals and 
\, 7) Other Living Things; Christmas Stories; 
Zepeent Other Special Days and Occasions; For 
Almost Any Day. A classified index pre- 
~~, \ “ sents the titles in 59 groups. There are 
a-X i stories that are informative, that tie in 
saat with social studies, that are suitable for 
every school month, and that help to pro- 
Paper Cover $2.00 mote an understanding of other nations 
Hard Cover $2.50 and peoples. 
eee ee oe yy 1N1154 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Dansville, N. Y. 


Please send me the following books at once: 


Everyday Games for Children 
[] Poems Children Enjoy 
[] Stories to Read and Tell 


[] Golden Book of Programs 


l 

| 

l 

I 

I 

| 

! 

1 

: [] Book of Program Selections () 
] [) The New Handcraft Book 
! [) Rhythm Band Book 
| 

I 

| 

| 

I 

! 

I 

| 

| 

I 

| 


Postage Prepaid on Cash Orders. 


[) Enclosed $ 


Name 
Street or R.D. 
P.O. & Zone 





Hard Cover $2.75 
Paper Cover $2.00 
Paper Cover $2.00 
Paper Cover $2.00 
Paper Cover $2.00 

[] Paper Cover $2.00 
] Paper Cover $2.00 


| Hard Cover $2.50 
Hard Cover $2.50 
Hard Cover $2.50 
Hard Cover $2.50 
[] Hard Cover $2.50 
[) Hard Cover $2.50 


Total Amount of this order $ 
, payment in full. [) Bill me. | will pay in thirty days. 


(Except to schools, minimum credit order $4.00.) 


State 


men anancwenanenenendmenall 


is 





Bound in Hard 
Cover $2.75 





Paper Cover $2.00 
Hard Cover $2.50 


——— 











$2.00 
$2.50 


Paper Cover 
Hard Cover 








$2.00 
$2.50 


Paper Cover 
Hard Cover 
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$2.00 
$2.50 


Paper Cover 
Hard Cover 
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Everyday Games for Children 


This is primarily a well-illustrated reference 
book containing detailed directions for over 
300 games. But it also includes a special 


section showing how play can be made a 
valuable factor in your daily teaching to help 
your pupils get more out of each day. This 
new book contains material for all grades. It 
profusely 
drawings, 
cross-indexed three ways—alphabetically, by 
grade placement, and by type of game. Make 
your pupils’ 
your own copy of this outstanding game book. 


illustrated with photographs 
The 


and diagrams. contents are 


playtime move profitable with 


Golden Book of Programs 


Here is an outstanding new book that 
provides a constant supply of program 
material for elementary schools, carefully 
planned to meet the teacher's needs. 
The Golden Book of Programs contains 
128 large-size pages devoted to plays 
choral 


songs, recitations, readings, and 
thythms for holidays and other special 
days. Each of these five sections is or- 


ganized on a chronological basis, from 
September through June, and each is pre- 
ceded by helpful suggestions. Illustrations 
accompanying the plays suggest appropri- 
ate costuming. Contents are fully indexed 
not only by holidays but also by grade 
groupings. 


Program Selections 


A book of varied material to assure the 
teacher success in all school program pres- 
entations. The Book of Program Selections 
contains 46 plays for audience or class- 
24 pages of music, 
recitations. 


room presentations, 
and 20 pages of 
pointers are offered on play production, 
assembly programs, and creative drama 
Drawings and photographs give sugges- 
tions on costuming. All material is ready 


Excellent 


for immediate use. Contents are indexed 


f 


according to occasion or subject, size o 


cast, age level, and equipment required 


The New Handcraft Book 


Now, every teacher can have a craft pro- 
gram for her pupils at little or no cost. 
The New Handcraft Book offers in com 
plete detail 145 individual craft projects 
using materials that are readily available 
without cost, or that can be purchased in- 
expensively. A craft program is an easy, 
effective way to teach. It is always pop- 
ular with children and the things they pro- 
duce often serve to illustrate social stud- 
ies or science lessons. The program out- 
lined in The New Handcraft Book offers 
training in using materials neatly with a 
minimum of waste, as well as in handling 
tools and other equipment. 


Rhythm Band Book 


The educational and 
of the rhythm band, in music and in char- 
acter building, will surprise you. Work in 
such a band develops a feeling of rhythm 
prepares the child for later 
work, and increases enjoyment of music in 


recreational values 


instrument 


all forms. This book explains just how to 
start and direct a rhythm band. It de- 
scribes the instruments (with illustrations) 
and shows how children can make their 
own instruments if they desire. The book 
includes 38 large-page scores of waltzes 
and marches. 
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FILL IN COMPLETELY 
and CLIP SEPARATELY for Ot 
you want. (Copied coupons 
are mot acceptable.) Send 
All in One envelope—with any required remittance—to Coupon 


the coupons for the items 
Service. THE INSTRUCTOR Magazine, Dansville, N.Y. 


Coupons in this issue are on pages 
104, 106, 108, 110, 112, 114, 116. 





PrYTTITITITITIT Tt 
ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA, INC., Dept. 52-B. Please send reprint of your 12-page 
color brochure describing Britannica Junior, which appears in the center section of this 
ssue of THE INSTRUCTOR 





Ins. 129 
Name peedocessescoececeecorocccesosoocoses asscecece Ge 
Street or RC ‘ 006600065e0ed00000600009000086 No. Pupils ..... 
City . Zone .. State .. 11-54 


Preyer 
AUDIO RECORD. Please send me a copy of "THE TEACHER TALKS ABOUT SOUND RE- 
CORDING,"’ a new 40-page booklet containing hundreds of practical ideas on the use of 
tape and disc recording in modern education 


Ins. 441 
Neme ‘ ones pone endbendesodedesdsecdadh ceseurerecedaeues GreGe cevesscccce 
Street or R.D. , «s«eee School soandsewe 
City eee. +e County oo WOOD cocecaede 11-54 


LEDO PENCIL CO., INC. Please send me further information about your 1954 Christmas 
Personalized Pencil offer 


Ins. 394 
Name ‘ P ‘ bévensaeue 066656060sdeeeenust Grade 
Street or &.0 : seonee . School 
City : wT TTTTT itty , . Zone : State .. 11-54 





WALTER ASHE RADIO COMPANY. Please send me a copy of your 1954 catalogue of 
everything in Radio, TV and Electronic Equipment. 


Ins. 488 
Name School 
Stree? or R.D 
City sae eeccececes -.+. Zone State 11-54 


CO OOOOO HO OOEEEOEEEEESEOEESEESOSESESOOO EEE SESEOSE OS EESOSOOSESOSESSESSOSOSOSSESSESS 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN RAILROADS. Please send me a free copy of ‘Train and 
Engine Books for Chiidren,"' the new edition of a bibliography dealing exclusively with 
books for children below fourth grade. 


Ins. 67 
Name , , — Grade 
Street or R.D No. Pupils 
City Zone State , 11-54 


COSC OOEE OEE EEE EOEOEEEO ESSE SESE EESEESEEEESOOSEESEESEESESEOSSSSESOSEESSSSESESESS 
CHARLES BESELER COMPANY. Please arrange for a FREE DEMONSTRATION of the 
VU-LYTE at my convenience. Also piease send a Free copy of your brochure ‘‘Opening 
the Door to the Mind."’ 





Ins. 213 
Name vebee seceeeness cocceoncaccesécececs, GUE osone 
Street or R.D : SENOS cccccccsesccceses 
City ‘ ates , . , Zone scoce GREED coasccces USO 


SSSSSSSSSSESESSESSESSEESEESSESSSSSSSESSSESSESESEEHSEEESESESESESESESESESSESESSECESSESCCEEE 
BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE, Educational Dept. Piease send me sample copies of 


"The Genie Story’’ |cartoon booklet on coal), ‘The Class Report’' (a socialized classroom 
project), and List of Free Educational Materials on Coal 


Ins. 160 
Name Grade 
Street or R.D No. Pupils 
City : Zone sence SEE. vectocndg TOS 


SOSH SESSSSESSESSEHESESSESESESESSSESSESSEESESSSESESEESESESESESESESSESESESESSOSESESSEESE 
THE AMERICAN CRAYON COMPANY. Yes, | would like to add new creative interest to 
our Art Activity Program. Please send me your ‘‘How To'' sheets on screen printing 


techniques 
Ins. 222 
Name ‘ ney ccceseccess GO Bésanses 
Street or RC No. Pupils ..... 
City re . Zone oe BRSDO ccccecicye 11-54 


SCOOPS OS SSE ESE STOO O ESET EEE OESESS OSE SSE ESE SESSEEEEEEESEEESESESESESOSOSESSOSEESESES 
TWA AIR WORLD EDUCATION, Dr. John Furbay, Director. Please send me: (> Sabbati- 
ca! Leave Travel Program; (} Time Payment Plan for Travel. Materials designed to pro- 
vide comprehensive world travel plan for vacations or Sabbatical Year 





Ins. 127 
Name . saahed - sectaouse ee 
Street or R.D No. Pupils 
Clty ..ccccesees ees Zone coo BRED ccccces 11-54 
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Scotland 


(Continued from page 107) 


young Watt made his early observa- 
tions in his home at Greenock, watch- 
ing a teakettle on his mother’s stove. 

@ About 200 years ago, one could 
wade across the River Clyde at Glas- 
gow, but it has been widened and 
deepened to accommodate the largest 
ships in the world. The British pas- 
senger ships “Queen Mary” and 
“Queen Elizabeth” were built here. 
Clyde builders also produce the many 
craft used in the British Navy. 

@ Which children in your class 
have golf-playing fathers? Have any 
boys caddied? The first golf games 
were played at St. Andrews on the 
Fife peninsula in sandy fields called 
links. 

® Do you know why the thistle is 
Scotland’s national flower? A Norwe- 
gian king, landing in Scotland about 
700 years ago, planned a surprise at- 
tack. During the night, a_ warrior 
who happened to be barefoot (as the 
men tried to establish their position) 
stepped on a thistle. He cried, “Ouch!” 
(in Norse, of course), and revealed the 
invader’s position. So, the Scots won 
the battle. 

@ June 24 commemorates the 
3attle of Bannockburn when Robert 
Bruce led the Scots to victory over the 
English in 1314. About 400 years lat- 
er, Scotland voluntarily became a part 
of the British Empire, but all was not 
so peaceful in the days of Robert 
Bruce. There is a story about how he 
decided to try for final victory. He 
watched a spider try six times to fasten 
a web between two beams. Bruce de- 
cided that if the spider tried the sev- 
enth time that he would also try again, 
and the June 24 celebration proves 
that he also was successfull. 

@ So much of what we've learned 
about Scotland seems to have a long- 
ago flavor. What's happening today? 

Farms average about 40 acres, but 
some estates in the Highlands, owned 
by descendants of early chiefs, have 
100,000 to 150,000 acres successfully 
operated as stock farms. Ayrshire and 
Angus cattle, sheep, and pigs are 
found here and on small farms. 

Edinburgh was built as a fort. To- 
day its University is famous, and tour- 
ists remember its clock of flowers 
which has kept accurate time for fifty 
years. Dundee has a world-wide repu- 
tation for marmalades and jute prod- 
ucts. The first marmalade was made 
by a Scotch woman who salvaged 
some bitter oranges shipped from 
Spain by mistake. Inverness, in the 
Highlands, is a favorite place for the 
clans to gather for their ancient sports. 
What are they?) The Tweed Valley 
in the south produces the woolens 
known as tweed. The name probably 
originated from a misspelling of the 
word twill—it became tweel. The 
Caledonian Canal, between Firth of 
Lorne and Moray Firth, saves about 
100 miles of sea travel. Part of the 
canal is through the lakes. The mod- 
ern airport at Prestwick, on the west 
coast, 1S fog-free at all times. It is 
an important base for airplanes. 


After All Is Said and Done 


What have you accomplished? Have 
you succeeded in giving the Murphys, 
the MacLeods, and the Evans’ reason 
to be proud of their ancestry? Have 
you inspired respect and admiration in 
the minds of the other children for 
these nationalities? Have you checked 
the original list (which indicated the 
scope of their knowledge) to make 
certain that all false impressions have 
been corrected? 

If your class pursued the study with- 
out your prodding to keep it alive, 
you can feel assured that this method 


of using entertaining facts to stimulate 
their interest has proved its worth. 

If your pupils’ curiosity is sustained 
beyond the time when you see the ne- 
cessity for changing the subject, you 
have reason to be pleased. You have 
undoubtedly developed an apprecia- 
tion for social studies which will carry 
over into your next unit. 


Helpfal A-V Material 


FILMS: 

British Isles, The, “The Land and the 
People Series” (b & w, and color 
Coronet Films, Coronet Building, 
Chicago 1. 

David (Welsh), British Information 
Services, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York 20. 

Fibre Flax (color), National Film 
Board of Canada, 1270 Avenue of 
the Americas, New York 20. 

Future of Scotland, The, British In- 
formation Services. 

Heart Is Highland, The, British In- 
formation Services. 

Loch Ness Legend (cartoon, b & w, 
and color), Cornell Film Co., 150! 
Broadway, New York 36. 

Royal Scotland (color British In 
formation Services. 

Scottish Rhapsody (b & w, and color 
Films of the Nations Distributors, 
Inc., 52 W. 45th St., New York 36. 

Snowdonia (Welsh, color), British In- 
formation Services. 

Summer in Scotland (b & w, and col- 
or), Films of the Nations Distribu- 
tors, Inc. 

Ulster Story, The (Ireland 
Information Services. 

FILMSTRIPS: 

Edinburgh—Festival City, British In- 
formation Services, 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York 20. 

Industrial South Wales, British Infor- 
mation Services. 

Irish Children, “Children of Many 
Lands Series,” Encyclopaedia Bri- 
tannica Films, Inc., 1150 Wilmette 
Ave., Wilmette, IIL. 

North Wales, British 
Services. 

River Severn, The, 
tion Services 

Robert Bruce and the Spider, “Sto 
ries from Other Lands _ Series,” 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, Inc. 

Robinson Crusoe (color), Eye Gate 
House, Inc., 2716 41st Ave., Long 
Island City 1, N.Y. 

BOOKS: 

Banning, N. L.: 

Knopf 

Fenner, Phyllis R Time to Laugh, 
compilation (Knopf 

Laverty, M.: Gold of Glenaree Long- 
mans 

MacMahon, Bryan: Jack O’Moora 
and the King of TIreland’s Son 


British 


Information 


British Informa- 


Pit Pony—Welsh story 


Dutton 
Stone, E.: Secret of the Bog Holi- 
day) 





A Free Christmas Pageant 


DO YOU want an _ all-school 
Christmas celebration this year? 
If so, you are probably looking 
for interesting material. 

To help you solve this problem, 
we purchased an outstanding pag- 
eant on the subject of Christmas 
around the world. A free copy of 
“The Land of Christmas,” by 
Ernestine and Elva N. Phillips 
(which is too complete to be pub- 
lished in the magazine) will be 
sent as an Instructor service to a 
teacher or program director. 

Address requests to: Christmas 
Pageant, Editorial Department, 
Tue Instructor, Dansville, N.Y. 
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Evaluating 


HENRY C. FOX 


Reading with the 


TAPE RECORDER 


[* THE modern elementary school, 

the tape recorder is being uti- 
lized in many ways. It is especially 
helpful in evaluating reading. This 
evaluation may be one of three 
types: self-evaluation, in which the 
child hears himself read; immedi- 
ate teacher evaluation, especially 
in conjunction with a standard 
rating system; and a method of ob- 
serving improvement over a period 
of a term or a school year. 


Types of Evaluation 


The tape recorder helps children 
to discover their own oral reading 
problems. It is a fascinating expe- 
rience to watch a group of children 
who are for the first time hearing 
their own voices as others hear 
them. Interest and motivation are 
at a high level. Even first-graders 
are quick to pick out their own 
shortcomings upon hearing a play- 
back of a sample of their oral read- 
ing. Their ability to remedy their 
poor practices is greatly improved 
since they are able to hear exactly 
how they sound to others. 

Teachers are also finding the 
tape recorder an excellent aid in 
their diagnosis of reading problems 
It is often difficult for the teacher 
to give the attention necessary to 
make a carefui analysis of errors 
while the pupil is reading. With 
the reading sample on tape, it may 
be played at a time when the teach- 
er’s entire attention may be given 
to diagnosing the difficulties. 

During the course of a term o1 
a year, most children show consid- 
erable maturation in their reading 
abilities. While skill increase in 
silent reading may be measured by 
a number of tests, it has been more 
difficult to evaluate the improve- 
ment made in oral reading. Since 
the improvement is usually a grad- 
ual process, parents, pupils, and 
even teachers are surprised at the 
improvement shown when a sam- 
ple of reading recorded early in the 
year is compared with attainment 
at a later date. 


One School Did This 


Teachers in Little River School 
have found the following proce- 
dures helpful in making this com- 
parison on a term or yearly basis 

1. A stand microphone is adjust- 
ed to average pupil height. (This 
is preferable to the hand micro- 
phone usually provided with a tape 
recorder. ) 

2. Each room has material on 
three or four difficulty levels to be 
sure that each child has a selection 
which will give a fair sample of his 
reading ability. Books from a read- 
ing series which will not be used 
during the year are preferable. 

3. The amount each child reads 
is governed to some extent by how 


much tape can be spared. As little 
as thirty seconds give an adequate 
sample. The completed tape is def- 
initely marked with class identifi- 
cation and date and sealed so that 
it will not be accidentally reused 
for some other purpose. Occasion- 
ally there is a trial run with dif- 
ferent material so that there will 
not be an undue waste of tape. 
This is done without a recorder if 
one is not available. ' 

4. Page and paragraph of the 
selection read by each child are list- 
ed. This notation enables the teach- 
er to have the child read the same 
selection again at the end of the 
evaluation period. The pupil does 
not hear his recording played nor 
is he permitted to read the selec- 
tion again until the time of the 
final evaluation. Otherwise, fa- 
miliarity with the selection would 
influence the final reading. 


5. Evaluation is accomplished by 
either of two procedures. If two 
recorders are available, the second 
reading is recorded. If only one 
recorder is obtainable, the com- 
parison is made with direct oral 
reading. The second recording or 
the direct oral reading is then fol- 
lowed by a playback of the earlier 
recording for comparison. 

6. An objective check list is used 
by teachers, parents, and pupils in 
gauging improvement. This varies 
according to the group but may in- 
clude such factors as smoothness of 
reading, expression, vocabulary, 
word attack. A simple way to indi- 
cate the evaluation is plus for im- 
provement, zero for no improve- 
ment, and minus if the second 
reading was not as good as the first 
one was. 

The improvement usually shown 
is a gratifying experience to pupil, 
parent, and teacher, and, since the 
tape may be erased and reused, the 
expense per child is negligible. 

Teachers will find that this ver- 
satile instrument gives them a very 
effective tool for improving their 
reading program, for: 

1. The methods are not difficult 
to learn and apply. 

2. The cost is very low if a re- 
corder is available. 

3. Parents and children enjoy 
and profit by the activity. 


Television at Home for 
Science at School 


ISABEL ROY 


Teacher, Second Grade 
Court Street School, 
Exeter, New Hampshire 


| | peed can we as 


teachers and as 
educators use tele- 
vision as a teaching 
iid without having 
1 set in the room? 
It’s possible. Last 
year we used tele 
vision in our grade. 
rhe three programs 
with which we worked’ were 
“Science Sketches,” produced by 
Professor Jonathan Karas of the 
University of New Hampshire ; 
“Wonder World” with Mr. and 
Mrs. Norman Harris of the Muse- 
um of Science in Boston; and “Zoo 
Parade,” with Mr. Marlin Perkins 
of the Lincoln Park Zoo in Chi- 
cago. 

In Science Club, we read for re- 
ports on the subjects to be telecast 
and to find answers to questions we 
might have. (All class work was on 
a voluntary basis, as five of the 
thirty-nine families do not have 
sets. All of the children, however, 
participated in the art work and 
much of the reading.) We dis- 
cussed the topic we would see on 
TV, and reviewed the program 
after seeing it. 





During Christmas vacation, “Sci- 


ence Sketches” had a transporta- 
tion telecast. We were unable to 
study together then but we had a 
unit later on transportation. 

Good programs help children to 
be creative, to think about what 
they are viewing, and to learn to 
make comparisons instead of being 
passively acquiescent about the 
programs. If a pupil has a purpose 
for viewing the best programs he 
will profit greatly by the experi- 
ence. Many programs are edu- 
cational, informational, and good 
entertainment, but children need 
encouragement to acquire a desire 
for purposeful televising. More ed- 
ucational programs should be made 
available to children. At the same 
time we should guide them in a 
desire for this type of program. 
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PRANG’ 
Silk Screen 
Materials! 





Water Base Textile Colors 


Now at last a color so simple to use 
that all ages and groups can enjoy 
it. No fuss or muss with Prang Aqua 
Textile Colors. 


No offensive odors 


colors dry 


fast . . versatile, easy to use . 
longer lasting results . .. fabrics 
are washfast sunfast . more 


fun to clean-up 


WATER DOES THE TRICK! 


WATER thi 
WATER cle 





FOR SCREEN PRINTING 


Many prints of the same design can 
be turned out quickly and easily for 
screen printing on paper or cloth 


Prang Aqua Textile Colors are per 
fect for this FASCINATING mediun 
The lacquer film method is recom 
mended along with the many new 


crayon and re t-tyr techniques. 
Colors are of the right consistency 
for screen printing just as they 
come from the jar and maintain a 
constant value throughout applica- 
tion. 


PRANG TEMPERA COLORS 


The perfect al 
around color whict 
is so easy to adapt 

. economical for 
screen printing! 
Just mix with 
Prang Tempera 
Mixer and use witl 
E-Z paper stencils 
and simple block 


out screens 


The one versatil 
medium for making 
or printing exciting 
block-out screens 
Prang Tempera dries 
quickly, covers com- 
pletely, available ir 
a wide variety of 
brilliant hues, for 


every season. 





Write for "How-To" units on cre- 
ative screen printing techniques 
with these products. Dept. 158. 


THE AMERICAN CRAYON COMPANY 
e UL Detth) OG aeel icmm ta mage! se 4 
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MAIL 


Aelfful “Teaching Materials 
FILL IN COMPLETELY 
and CLIP SEPARATELY 
the coupons for the items Cn 
you want. (Copied coupons 
are not acceptable.) Send 
All in One envelope—with any required remittance—to Coupon 
Service, THE INSTRUCTOR Magazine, Dansville, N.Y. 


TODAY 


Coupons in this issue are on pages 
104, 106, 108, 110, 112, 114, 116. 





BECKLEY-CARDY COMPANY. Please send your latest Teacher's Buying Guide which illus- 
trates and describes over 3500 teaching helps 


Ins. 35 
Name beose be éinee owes -.. Grade 
Street or R.D . ot ll én unvantaneedsce cet dhatneehuvede No. Pupils ..... 
City peveceeessecéoces oseeer o BUGS ccecees CURED. cineccéas 11-54 


SESS SSSSSSSSESSESSESSSSSSSESESSSSSSSSESESSSESSESSSSSSSSSSESSSESESESSSSSSESSESESEEES 


HARCOURT, BRACE and COMPANY. Please send me your annotated catalogue: A 
GRADED LIST OF BOOKS FOR SCHOOL LIBRARIES, 1954-1955. 


Ins. 330 

NGIME ccccceccccces cee cec cece ee eee eee eee seer eesereceeee ses seseeeeeseseeeeeeseseseesseeoeeesse 
ee 8! errr Tere TT Tort TRITTTITITT TTT Lirik 
OY .ccccccccccccnccovecuccoecseses BORD cccccce SRO cccccecee 11-54 


SSOSSSSSSSSSSSESESTESESS FESSSSSHSHSSSSSSSSSSESESSESSSSSESSSSSESSSSSSSSSSSSESSSSOOS 


CHILDREN'S PRESS. Please send me Teacher's Aid on the Primary Grade TRUE BOOKS. 


Ins. 466 

Name . ‘ eeee Coes esesscesssseseessese 

Binet Gr GB. ccekccccdaccvart ses erecheasccvcccccecccecsesctete teccbeseeceeesosenereaenoenee 
5 

City ee oe County . State ... 11-54 


SHOSSOSSESSSESSSSSESSESSSSSSSSSSESSESSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSESSSSOSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSESSESSOSOS 


DAVID McKAY COMPANY. Please send me a free copy of your new illustrated catalog, 
Books for Boys and Girls."’ 


Ins. 284 

Name ES ee Pere eae Grade cccsccccece 
Street or R.D. No. Pupils ..... 
ty poseceeeesoues 96 6600000000066 ° , ; Zone «+ State .....ce0- 19-84 


SSSSSSSSSSSSSSESESSSSSESSSESSESESESSESSSSSSESESESESSSESSSSSSSSSSSSESSSESSESSSSSSSSESESES 


THE GARRARD PRESS. Without cost or obligation, please send me the Dolch Aijids-to- 
Reading booklet 


Ins. 293 
Name ; nbs aanee GreGO ccccccceces 
Street or R.D seebecoueeeve : seece BEROEE 600006 bescecscescéaee 
City pecedocdousceessnesussestese eeee ‘ Zone coces SOOO cctcceess 11-54 


SSSSSSSSSESSOSSESESSSSSSSSESESSSSESESSESESESESESESSESSESESSSESESSEEESSSSSSSSESESESEEESES 
RANDOM HOUSE CHILDREN’S BOOKS FOR CLASSROOM USE. Please send a free copy 
of the 16-page booklet of suggestions, ‘Enrich Your Teaching With Landmark Books,"’ 
with a list of Landmark Books grouped by historical period. 


Ins. 434 
Name PSSRESNS use ccunccoscesasaees ~— Bead acvdsecnvecnédesseemt 
Street or R.D . TETTELITLILE TL . eeeeseeoceses . . coceseeseece 
City ceuebesuwdepeesecaress : tbc GD dcadiue Bate. ccvccatas 11-54 


WHITTLESEY HOUSE (Division of McGraw-Hill). Please send me a copy of your illus- 
trated catalog 


Ins. 474 
Name , ° : peeneaueue shbsecvneseees Grade ..cccccecce 
Street or R.D No. Pupils ..... 
City ; Secedecevessecteebeceoece Zone cocce SOONO ccccccses 11-54 


HARPER & BROTHERS. Piease send me a copy of the Harper catalog of Books for Boys 
and Girls, 1954 


Ins. 224 
Name , ieceeesadesbouteces svecdddsuesudsedianesee Eanes ees 
Street or R.D. No. Pupils 
City , seams , Zone pe MND acéccevce 68 


PPPOE OOEESEROEEEEEEEEEEESOSEESEOESOSSESESESSESESESESSESESESESOSESESOOOOOOOOOS 
RAND McNALLY & COMPANY. Please send your colorful brochure describing the WIN- 


DERMERE READERS—Pinocchio, Gulliver's Travels, Heidi and 17 other great children’s 
stories—as shown on Page 14. 


Ins. 516 
 , MPTEEEEELIIISTLILT TTT ET TTT TLL TEE TTTTTTTTTTTTTrTriiitr rt lt 
Street or R. ‘ . as — cocccecce 
City oe eeeees , » FORO ccccvce DONO ccccccece 11-54 
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TEN COMMANDMENTS 
for the Teacher 


ETHEL MILLER 


1. Thou shalt make the CHILD the center of thy teaching. Five days 
each week shalt thou help him to develop the best in his own person- 
ality. 


2. Thou shalt provide opportunities for experience learning, not doing 
difficult tasks for the child but rather helping him to do them himself. 


3. Thou shalt set before him high but attainable ideals, surrounding 
him with the things that inspire thought, and encouraging him to cultivate 
a love for the good and true. 


4. Thou shalt help him to achieve success, attempting not those tasks 
which are beyond his mental and physical ability but rather discovering 
within his natural ability that which he can do well. 


5. Thou shalt teach him to create, not copy, for thou knowest the pride 
that is in thine own breast when thou doest something original. 


6. Thou shalt help him to develop the art of living happily with others, 
by being kind, courteous, and considerate of his friends and associates. 


7. Thou shalt teach him to make wise choices, permitting him to de- 
cide many issues for himself and requiring him to live by his decisions. 


8. Thou shalt talk with him as a friend, remembering that love correct- 
eth better than anger. 


9. Thou shalt speak kindly to him, for thou knowest that there can be 
kindness in firmness. 


10. Thou shalt help him to find happiness in play, so that he will learn 
that those who play fair and enjoy playing are the real winners. 





THE JOHN C. WINSTON COMPANY. Please send me a copy of the Winston Educational 


Price List 
Ins. 357 
GD. ohn eo.d ned seecercescbenetsesdeekhe ecescsGerntaceeesessdiatdcesense Gee’ sccscscntes 
OE TE ncn 0:60 0065060060 6660 60506 debessovssccndecennbiGebeseooncess No. Pupils ..... 
GE ip bka de tencebadanueves scbGinbbeteennessessensdebedieoen BD ceccuse BONS ccevcents 11-54 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY. Please send me your new 1954 catalogue, MACMILLAN 
BOOKS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 


ins. 390 
FEED 0.606 000506008 000600605060 0OS00 0050000501 656006 56045658 S0SSO6OSS Sb68 GrOGs cccsececsers 
ee OP GE. enw cece cicud<vecesdaSubebpenenasscsubectiscamuanea SG < cx vncccccesesvescoss 
GE 6.6.06660050000600000602 00600500606 0006seseeennsueesenes BOGS coceses BORO. occcccccve 11-54 


COCOOOSOEESEESEEOOEE ESO SOSSESSOSOOS SES OSSESESEOEESSESE OSS SSSSOOSSOSSSOESEOEOOOOOS 
THE VIKING PRESS. Please send me your 115-page illustrated catalogue of Viking Junior 
Books. Complete descriptions of books for kindergarten through high school: picture books, 
stories, junior novels, history, biography, geography, nature, and science. Includes a 
graded list and a helpful subject index. 


Ins. 346 
TED 0 bn 0bvs80sce ses cccbeeedtnhs cusaasdebandaveséencesiuaeaset cute Grade ....cceeees 
SNS OF CLR. 6ccsccccennccdsend00b0enneskeensdebestccssnedehs sbawenceesaaes No. Pupils ..... 
GE ccccecadcegavddcccssdevaccascewscsecddeebosabaperbact BORO ccccver State cccccccce 11-54 


E. P. DUTTON & CO. Please send descriptive catalogue of Dutton's 1954 books for a 
and girls and complete list of juvenile publications including books in the Children's !I- 
lustrated Classics edition. 

Ins. 352 


Name 


Sere ot Gy scacndectase 


City . 
SOSSSSSSSSSOSSSSSSEOSSSHSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSESSSSESSESSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSESSSOSESOEESD 


SILVER BURDETT COMPANY. Please send me your chart of the sequence of learnings in 
the arithmetic program, MAKING SURE OF ARITHMETIC, grades 1 through 8. 


Ins. 241 
FOND cccececcccecnesencceccencséenbuusess be. sencoees¥oreeeeedoneasebes Grade cccccccesss 
SNe GF CB. o déduddsnccccunwiesdecesabasned 6ceuendecensaueasteneneteseu No. Pupils ..... 
GE seccccoedecsdudbictciscustednesséabhiasteieke _— een ae - 11-54 














Classroom 
Materials 


School 
Equipment 


DUPLICOPY, 224 W. Street, 


Chicago, Ill, has two precision-built ma- 


Illinois 


chines that are extremely simplified in 
operation. You can make up to 150 cop- 
ies a minute in as many as 5 colors at a 
time. Model A-44 ($169.50) 
matic rotary feed and self-depositing pa- 
per guides. Model H-44 ($119.50) 
hand feed unit. Both machines are 
equipped with magic Fluid Flow, a pat- 
ented wiper blade which automatically 
distributes fluid over the roller. The 
TAG-LABEL-CARD PRINTER prints 


tickets, office cards, and even gummed 


has auto- 


is a 


Avoid chair noises in classrooms and 
cafeterias by attching CHAIR SLIDES. 
Bassick Catalog ASU-52, “Glides and 
Casters for Schools,” contains pictures 
and information on nail types for wood, 
socket types for wood, a machine-screw 
type for metal, and two types for metal- 
tubing furniture. Furniture that glides 
is easy on the nerves, and saves floors. 
Write Bassick Co., Bridgeport 2, Conn. 


labels, in black or up to 5 colors. Model 
700 sells for $34.50. 


time and funds with these machines. 


Schools would save 





THE MAK-A-TRAY Company, 756 
Clinton Avenue, Newark, NJ., is now 
marketing a do-it-yourself kit contain- 
ing parts for a beautiful metal-tile serv- 
ing tray, for only $3.98. Choose a de- 
sign appropriate for the person to 
whom you wish to give the gift. Horses, 
dogs, boats, flowers, or figures may be 
used. Each kit includes a sturdy wood 
base, a decorated center tile, 8 tiles for 
the border, and necessary supplies. 





KUM-KLEEN LABELS will withstand the rigors of laboratory 
self-adhesive—the “no licking” feature eliminates any toxic poisoning hazards; 
they offer an ideal surface on which to type, stamp, or write. They come in three 
sizes, suitable for use on test tubes, slides, flasks, beakers, and so on. They would 


They are 
and 


use. 


be ideal for labeling jars of ceramic glaze or metal enamel powder in the class- 
room. Free samples and prices may be obtained by writing the Research Depart- 
ment at Avery Adhesive Label Corporation, Monrovia, Calif. Each of the three 
sizes will be packed in sheet form, 500 labels to a box. They are available in 
stationery and office supply stores. 


A QUICK-HOT SOLDERING GUN is avail- 
thle from Wen Products, Inc., 5808 Northwest 
Highway, Chicago 31, Ill, for only $7.95. Mod- 
el 199 is small, light, easy to handle, has extra 
long tips which work well in tight places and 
are practically indestructible. It gets working- 
hot in 
when the trigger is released. 


24 seconds, and it cools quickly too, 
\ spotlight auto- 
For 


matically illuminates your work. craft 


classes this is a fine tool. 





TRUEHONE SCISSORS SHARPENER 


minute, 


puts 
new life in scissors in less than one 
as announced by F & B Products Company, 
2668 Edgehill Road, Cleveland, Ohio. 


just place scissors tips on the floating hone that 


To use, 


automatically conforms to the correct cutting 
edge and blade bevel of any make of scissors 
Push forward and repeat to sharpen. Price $1. 


THE STANDARD FILMSTRIP PREVIEW 
ER for 35mm. filmstrips has been announced 
by the Standard Projector and Equipment Com- 
pany, Inc., 7106 Touhy Avenue, Chicago 31, Ill. 
It may be operated by current. 
Viewing is direct with the light source in back 
of ground glass. It may be used satisfactorily 


batteries or 


in a lighted room. Price, with adjustable stand, 


is $14.95. 





















A HAPPY HOLIDAY ENTERTAINMENT 


A suggestion we hope you find interesting and useful 










































Choral Reading 


How the beloved old poem “’Twas The Night Before Christmas” was 
successfully brought to life by 4th graders of Nibley Park School, Salt Lake 
City, Utah. Told here by their teacher, Mrs. Florence W. Stenoish. 


Choral reading made it possible for 
whole class to take part. Chorus was 
grouped into higher and lower pitched 


cap, 2 sugar plums dancing prettily, 
moon, small boy dressed a: 
All of these appeared on 


mouse, 
the stage 


readers and according to reciting when mentioned by the chorus 
speed. This arrangement worked 

miele - . : St. Nick was star of show. Before arrival some 
nicely; voices blended well. Class of chorus rattled castanets and nojse maker 
chose ‘Night Before Christmas.” for clattering hooves (with incre: 


St. Nick bounded on tag 
quickly down steps to audience, di 
lollipops to awe-struck, delight I 


We practiced with Fred Waring’s record of the 
poem. The singing aided children in sensing 
the rhythm and helped them in interpreta- 
tion. Once spirit was captured, they developed 
idea naturally, themselves. 





leigh and deer to actually fly. 


Class wanted i 
irdboard and 


Some boys cut th tron 
Pantomimers were sleeping children in Stung together by | ome 5 Says Bi 
nas i | 4 - | . } hind curtain on either d ! stage (after 
ahumeee 4 anne . ioht- 
pajamas and large flannel night- considerable practice) pulled sleigh and deer 


gown, Ma in her kerchief, Pa in his __ in mid air across stag: 


WHEN YOU'RE HOME after a busy day see 
how fast you feel a little lift by enjoying that lively 
flavor of delicious Wrigley's Spearmint Gum. And let 
the natural chewing help you relax. Try it today. 


‘ 








ofr RHYTHM BAND 


INSTRUMENTS 


Every elementary grade teacher should have a 
copy of this new guide to instrumentation for 
Rhythm Bands. It’s packed with illustrations 

on all the instruments and outfits in the com- 
plete line. Mail coupon today. 


GET THIS HELPFUL 
INSTRUCTION BOOK, TOO 


"\ The 44-page RHYTHM BAND DIREC- 
\ TION book contains helpful hints 
on organizing and teaching rhythm 
4\ band groups. Has 29 pages of mu- 
sic scores. Costs only $1.00. Send 
for it today! 


















. a 3D ae eee 
an PAN-AMERICAN Division of C.G. CONN Ltd. 
Department 1151, Elkhart, Indiana 


O Send, free and without obligation, Rhythm Band Catalog. 
Please send Rhythm Band Direction Book. I enclose $1.00. 





ee ee 


Name MAIL COUPON TODAY! 
Address GET NEW CATALOG AND 
- , Co. State R. BAND DIRECTION BOOK 
I teach ___ _. grade. 
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Aeliful “leaching Materials 
= ae 


and CLIP SEPARATEL’\ 
MAIL _ 

All in One envelope—with any required remittance—to Coupon 

THE INSTRUCTOR Magazine, Dansville, N.Y. 


coupons for the items 


you want. (Copied coupons 


acceptable.) Send 


TODAY 


Service 


Coupons in this issue are on pages 
104, 106, 108, 110, 112, 114, 116. 





PEE TEI IIT ICI TTT TTA AAA AA aed 


Please send me a copy of your illustrated, descriptive 


DOUBLEDAY JR. BOOKS, Box IN. 


catalog of Doubleday Jr. Books 
Ins. 348 
Name Grade 
St. of R.D 
City Zone State 11-54 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY. Please send me a copy of your FREE Graded List of Best 


Books for Boys and Girls 


Ins. 494 


Name Grade 


Street or &.D Schoo 


Zone State 11-54 


ty 


Please send me a free copy of your current ‘‘Catalog of 


See advertisement on Page 21 for descriptions of latest titles 


PLATT & MUNK CO., INC 
Good Books for hildre 


ins. 514 
Name Grade 
Street or RD Schoo 
City Zone State 11-54 


SESS SSSESESSSESESESESSESESESESSESSESSESSSSESESSSSESESESSSESESESESESESESESESSESSESSOESESESES 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS Please send me a py of your fall circular 
Ins. 351 
Name Grade 
Street or R.D No. Pupils 
City Zone State 11-54 


BRITISH AND IRISH RAILWAYS. Please send free ustrated folders, maps and other 
materia with details f special tickets available f American visitors to Britain 
Ins. 188 
Name ceosseeces 
St. or R.D 
City Zone State 11-54 


SSSSSSSSSSSSSSESSSSSSESSSESSSSSSSSSSSSHESSSSSESSSSESSSESSSESSESESESESHSESESSESSESSEEESEESCE 


UNITED FRESH FRUIT & VEGETABLE ASSN 
for primary pupils, including 35 12 


sets of 12 
tables; plus manual of teaching suggestions 


Please send your health and nutrition unit 
yloring pages about fresh fruits and vege- 


Ins. 508 
Name Grae ccccccseses 
Street or &.D No. Pupils 
City Zone State 11-54 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY. Please send me your current list of books for boys and 


girls 


Ins. 391 
Name Grade ..ccccceces 
Street or R.O No. Pupils 
~ity Zone State 11-54 


SESS S SOSH SSEE SEH SESS EESESESSESESEEESESESEESESEESESESEESESSESESSESESESSESSESESSSESEOSEESE 


AMERICAN BOTTLERS OF CARBONA'ED BEVERAGES Please send me your free booklet, 


Health and Liquids which reminds us that water is second only to oxygen in impor- 


: Ins. 272 


fe itself 


ETL CTT TORT TCC TOT TT PTT Tere 


Street or R&.D 


State 





City oe sceceseoes ee ; ‘ Zone 
Here’s the book you've been waiting for—a complete class 
room poetry book POEMS CHILDREN ENJOY contains 
nearly 700 poems for every holiday, every special occasion, 
recitations, social studies and E ish. This 112-page vol- 

ume combines verse which has appeared in THE INSTRUCTOR with favorite poems 

by many noted authors Illustrations have been carefully drawn by artists familiar 
to INSTRUCTOR readers. Contents are carefully organized according to occasion or 
: Postage prepaid on cash orders. Hard Cover $2.50. Paper Cover $2.00 


ibject matter 
Order from: F. A. Owen Publishing Co., Dansville, N.Y. 
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GALOSHES EXCHANGED 


Pearl P. Puckett 


G OMETHING strange, yet fitting, 

for parents is afoot in Omaha 
spreading like wildfire. And it 
would do well to spread to other 
localities. 

Last year, during Omaha’s first 
good snow, Ethel Grace Hart, prin- 
cipal of one of Omaha’s public 
schools, difficult it 
was for most of the children to re- 
move their galoshes. Then, as Miss 
Hart stopped to think, it was all 
quite clear; children’s feet 
fast, especially during the summer 
months. The new shoes that Papa 
and Mamma Omaha bought to 
start all the litthe Omahans off to 
school in the fall naturally 
bought to fit the child’s foot—not 
his or her galoshes worn the winter 
before, and so all the litthke Oma- 
hans suffered. They puffed, grunt- 
ed, tugged, and pulled at the ob- 
stinate galoshes—that is until Miss 
Hart figured a way around the big 
problem. 

That night, Miss Hart took the 
problem to bed with her. Instead 
of counting sheep, she was roughly 
calculating the cost of regaloshing 
all the pupils she had seen having 
difficulty. She had also noticed that 
most of the galoshes looked pretty 
new $y morning, she had “doped 
out” the framework for a Galosh 
Exchange, for Saratoga School. It 
was simple and practical. 


noticed how 


grow 


were 


The next day, Miss Hart sent a 
letter to the parents. It was a brief 
note that hit the bull’s-eye. 

“Next week have your child 
bring galoshes which he has out- 
grown to school. He will be given 
a ticket for his contribution and 
during the week he will also be’ giv- 
en an opportunity to find a pair of 
galoshes from the exchange which 
will fit him. Mothers from our 
school will assist the children in se- 
lecting and fitting the 
We do not guarantee everyone will 
find another pair, but we will do 
our best to make the exchange a 
success and save many families the 
money necessary for new boots.” 

Before the week was up, dozens 
and dozens of galoshes began to 
arrive in Miss Hart’s office. The 
project caught on in a big way with 
parents and children alike. Prac- 
tically all the galoshes were in ex- 
cellent condition and clean. 

A few days later, mothers and 
pupils gathered at the long ex- 
change table and every child was 
fitted with a pair of little-used over- 
Needless to say it was a big 
day at Saratoga School. Grinning 
kids went home saying, “Gee, it 
was a neat swap.” 


overshoes. 


shoes. 


The galosh-exchange idea has 
spread to other Omaha schools 
with marked success, and it has 


saved parents hundreds of dollars. 





AROUND-THE-WORLD SHOPPERS CLUB. 


Please send free brochure describing the 


un'que Around-the-World Shoppers Club, and how | can receive beautiful, unusual, useful 


gifts from abroad every month 


Name 


Street or R.D 


City . ‘ ; : “TETTTICLITT TTT TTT 


for as little as $2.00 each, postpaid and duty free 


Ins. 465 


No. Pupils 


State 


INSTITUTE OF LIFE INSURANCE. 


Name 
Street or R.D 


City ‘ Sccsoecese 


Please 
of your booklet FRONTIERS OF FREEDOM 


send me copies fone for each pupil) 
Ins. 379 
Grade 
No. Pupils 
eeeses Zone State ......... 11-54 


THOMPSON'S. 
them for putting up charts, maps, 
boards, without tack or tape damage 


Street or R.D. 


Sa ethddasuesesteas saan jo neeeuns 


Please send free sample of Stik-tack Miracle Discs so that | may try 


children's papers, etc. on walis, windows, black- 
Ins. 420 
scceeeecoovescoees Grade ocvsccce 

oeees No. Pupils 
Zone State 11-54 


MYERBERG PRODUCTIONS. 


Student Groups for the technicolor production of ‘‘Hanse!l and Gretel"’ 
& Broadway, New York City) beginning October 10th 


way Theatre (S3rd St 


Name 


Sweet on OE, viacbnecéescs doenenbstsarersias 


- 


City 


Please send me additional information on discount rate for 


opening at Broad- 


Ins. 513 


School 


Zore State 11-54 


CREATIVE PLAYTHINGS, INC. 
metic ‘‘Tangibles"’ catalog of visual 


Please send me a copy of your 24-page illustrated Arith- 
tangible mathematical teaching aids for children 


from kindergarten to seventh grade. Covers number readiness, addition, subtraction, mul- 


tiplication, division, and fractions. 


Name 


Street or R.D. 


GY wcsusch sepdeceubabetés st0ceeees 


Ins. 499 


State ..... woes 11-54 




















Arithmetie in Action—Booklet ex- 
plaining about life insurance and at the 
same time giving practice in basic arith- 
metic problems; order enough for each 
pupil (Institute of Life Insurance, 
488 Madison Ave., New York 22; free 


Audubon Junior Club Program 
—Brochure describing the program and 
suggesting ways to begin such a club in 
your school (National Audubon Society, 
1130 Fifth Ave., New York 28; free). 


Blondie and Mental Health 
Comic-type book in which the Bumstead 
family discusses good mental health 
practices (National Association for Men- 
tal Health, 1790 Broadway, New York 
19; $.10 each, write for quantity prices 


Britannica Junior Reprint—In- 
sert appearing in this issue describing 
the encyclopaedia (Encyclopaedia Bri- 
tannica, 425 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
11; free; multiple copies available to 
textbook committees). 


Dentai Health Program—‘“Work- 
ing Together for Better Dental Health,” 
unit for grades 1-6; “Better Care for 
Your Teeth,” for grades 7 and up. Ask 
about the Junior Toothbrush Kit and 
Double Duty Toothbrush Kit, each con- 
taining brushes and toothpaste for every 
pupil at small cost (Bristol-Myers Prod- 
ucts Division, 45 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York 20; units are free; write for prices 
of toothbrush kits 


Elementary Science Series—Re- 
print of four articles by Glenn O. 
Blough published in School Life (Supt. 
of Documents, U.S. Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington 25, D.C.; $.10 


Firearms Safety Posters—Set of 
six posters emphasizing rules for han- 
dling guns safely; also a packet of book- 
lets discussing firearms safety (Sports- 
men’s Service Bureau, Sporting Arms 
and Ammunition Manufacturers’ Insti- 
tute, 250 East 43rd St., New York 17; 
single set free te schools or teachers). 


Foeus on Choices Challenging 
Youth—Discussion kit for use among 
adolescent youth, the first of a proposed 
series, contains five copies each of six 
different pictures to use as bases for de- 
bate (The National Conference of 
Christians & Jews, Inc., Commission on 
Educational Organizations, 381 Fourth 
Ave., New York 16; $.25). 


Free and Inexpensive Materials 
on World Affairs—Brochure of 
items from organizations, embassies, in- 
stitutions, and so on, which are offered 
free or may be purchased for $.50 or 
less (Public Affairs Press, 2153 Florida 
Ave., Washington 8, D.C.; $1.25). 


Holiday Filmstrips and Slide- 
sets—20-page booklet illustrating and 
describing appropriate filmstrips and 
slidesets for Thanksgiving, Christmas, 
and different seasons (Society for Visual 
Education, Inc., 1345 West Diversey 
Parkway, Chicago 14; free). 


Made to ORD 


FREE AND INEXPENSIVE 
MATERIALS YOU WILL | 
WANT TO ORDER 


trent i a <p tae 


-_— 








How Teachers Are Using Hand- 
made Lantern Slides— Instructions 
to help teachers make and use these 
slides for more effective teaching (Key- 
stone View Co., Meadville, Pa.; free). 


Intermediate School Portfolio— 
Set of twelve 4-page leaflets to help 
adults working with children 9 to 12 
years old (Association for Childhood 
Education International, 1200 15th St., 
N.W., Washington 5, D.C.; portfolio, 
$.75; individual leaflets, $.10, write for 
discounts on quantity orders). 


Little Red Sky—The story of an In- 
dian boy and how he learned to keep 
well and to brush his teeth; a colorful 
12-page booklet (Church & Dwight Co., 
Inc., 70 Pine St., New York 5; free) 


Natural Rubber Unit—Teaching 
kit including 8-page teacher’s manual, 
20 pupil sheets, large bulletin board 
chart, and time line chart (Natural 
Rubber Bureau, 1631 K St., N.W., 
Washington, D.C.; free) 


Nature Books for Families and 
Children—List of books for school 
and home (Louise S. Bechtel, Editor of 
Books for Boys and Girls, Book Review, 
New York Herald Tribune, New York; 
free if request is accompanied by a long- 
size stamped, addressed envelope). 


102 Motion Pictures on Democ- 
raey—Annotated bibliography; films 
included portray historical development 
of American democracy and its meaning 
today. When ordering, use Catalog No. 
FS5.3:950/1 (Supt. of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton ,. 8 D.C. ; $.20 


Pakistan Packet—Sct of recent 
publications especially for teachers to 
use with their classes (Embassy of 
Pakistan, Washington, D.C.; free). 


Sale of Candy in Schools—15- 
page leaflet answering questions often 
arising over the sale of candy and con- 
fections in the school (National Con- 
fectioners’ Association, Educational De- 
partment, 221 North La Salle St., 
Chicago 1; free). 


Stery of Chewing Gam— Mimco- 
graphed sheets explaining history, ori- 
gin, and manufacturing of chicle into 


gum (Beechnut Packing Co., Canajo- 
harie, N.Y.; free). 
These 8B Foolish Children 


Caught 8 Terrible Colds—Comic- 
style 9-page folder illustrating how colds 
are often unnecessarily contracted, in- 
cluding sample of mentholatum; avail- 
able in class quantities when ordered by 
teacher (The Mentholatum Co., De- 
partment 0, 1360 Niagara St., Buffalo 
13, N.Y.; free). 


Where to Buy Supplies for Edu- 
eational Institations—Booklct list- 
ing producers of all types of school 
equipment from floor maintenance to 
musical instruments (Porter Sargent 
Publishers, 11 Beacon St., Boston 8, 
Mass.; $1.10). 








in this moment 


The prayer lingers still ... across the table as Dad begins to serve 
«+. it brushes Mother’s still-bowed head .. . it caresses Sally’s fist 

as she reaches for the promised drumstick. The words of thanksg iving 
are being made real in this moment — the words of gratitude 

from a good provider to the Great Provider. 














This time of security together is precious beyond all words. 





The most precious gift we give or receive is the gift of security. 
It is the lifeblood of happiness. And only in a land like ours are we 
free to choose security as a goal of living. 










And with this choice goes another great privilege — helping to 
achieve the security of our country. For, secure homes, one joining 
another, make up the security of America. 






























































Let this be the goal of your home! 


Saving for security is easy! Read every word—now! 


If you’ve tried to save and failed, chances are it was because 
you didn’t have a plan. Well, here’s a savings system that really 
works—the Payroll Savings Plan for investing in U.S. Savings 
Bonds. This is all you do. Go to your company’s pay office, 
choose the amount you want to save—a few dollars a pay- 
day, or as much as you wish. That money will be set aside for 
you before you even draw your pay. And automatically invested 
in Series “E” U.S. Savings Bonds which are turned over to you, 

If you can save only $3.75 a week on the Plan, in 9 years and 
8 months you will have $2,137.30. If you can save as much as 
$18.75 a week, 9 years and 8 months will bring you $10,700! 

U.S. Series “E” Savings Bonds earn interest at an average 
of 3% per year, compounded semiannually, when held to ma- 
turity! And they can go on earning interest for as long as 19 
years and 8 months if you wish. 

Eight million working men and women are building their 
security with the Payroll Savings Plan. For your family’s 
sake, how about signing up today? 

If you want your interest as current income, ask your bank 
about 3% Series “H” Bonds which pay interest semiannually 
by Treasury check. 


The U.S. Government does not pay fer this advertisement. It ia donated by 
this publication in cooperation with the Advertising Council and the Magazine 
Publishers of America, 
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Aelfiul “Jeaching Materials 


Follow instructions on other coupon pages: 104, 106, 108, 110, 112, 114 
PTETITITITITILITItTt ttt 


BALTIMORE & OHIO RAILROAD. 
torial Washington Travel Guide 


Please send me, without charge, a copy of your ‘'Pic- 
if travel information is desired, check here {| )} 


Ins. 418 
Name 
Soreet OF B.D. on. ccc cece cee e rere eer er reser eee es ee eee ese seer ee ser eee eeeseessesssesesesse 
City Zone . State «eee 11-54 


GREYHOUND LINES. Please send me your full-color 8 ft. Wall Display ‘Wayside Won- 
ders."" Also include your 8-page lesson guide ‘How to See America by Highway," for 
transportetion study 


Ins. 93 
NOME ccc c ce eer eee eee eee eee eee ee HEE EEE HOE ESSE HEHE EEE EEE EOE HE ESSE SO EEE EEE EE EEE EE EEES 
| MY MPPTPTTITITITITITTITITI TITTLE ri ri rr rrr re 
City ‘ +» Zone .. State , w+ 19-54 


RCA EDUCATIONAL SERVICES. ] Enclosed is 10c. Please send me a copy of the new 
1954-1955 RCA Victor Educational Record Catalog 


Ins. 163 
Name Grade 
Street of R.D School 
City paecoes Ss reeeseoucees : .+«» Zone ssaee State . 11-54 


SSSSSSTSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSESESESSHESESSSSSSSSSE SESE SS SSSSSSSHSSSSSESSSSSSSESSESSESSESSESESCOEOS 


Please send me a copy of your 24-page book, ‘Hobby 
| enclose 10¢ to cover mailing 


RIT PRODUCTS CORPORATION. 
Handbook for Young People—é to 60 


Ins. 54 

Name Position a TrTTTT is 
r RD 

City BOGS ceecces State sexes VO 


SSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSESESSSSSESSSESSSSSSSSSSSESESSSSSSSESESSSSCSSSECOEE 


BRYN MAWR CHRISTMAS TREE ORNAMENTS. 


| enclose 10c. Please send me instruc- 
See advertisement on 


tion b let giving complete information on Make-N-Ornament kit 
Page 107 
Ins. 509 
Name Grade ° 
Street or R.D No. Pupils 
City . Zone occe We : .» 11-54 


COCO SOOEOEEEESOOSEEEEE ESOS SH EESEEESEEEEOESSOOSSEESESEEEESEEOSESESOSEOOSOSOSOEOEE®S 
SCHOOL SERVICE CO. Please send me your new 1954 booklet ‘TOOLS OF TEACHING,” 
(Direct Process) Workbooks, 


@ graded, illustrated catalog of Hectograph and Spirit 
Posters, Music, Flannel Board Sets, Games and other Teaching Aids. [] | enclose 25¢ to 
cover handling. 
Ins. 144 
Name : ° ‘ . ° . ° coeccces 
Street or R.D. 
City .. ; ; Zone State ‘ 11-54 


THE ACME SHEAR COMPANY. 
tary Introduction to Paper Sculpture, 


| enclose 50c. Please send me a copy of "An Elemen- 
the new teaching aid for Grade School Classes 


Ins. 501 
Name . ; , see seeeresdsoce Se vseceoecesese Grade 
Seeeet OF BB. ccns00i0sc0c06eces vnesesbantébescdedecetuss cucesensccone No. Pupils 
City : , ..«» Zone seote Gapee soceses SO 


PROCOCSEEEOO SESE SESE SES TESE SO EEEEESEEESEEESESESESEEESESE SES EESEESEEEEESESOOEEEEE®S 
PLYMOUTH TEACHER'S SEAT PLAN. Send me your TEACHER'S SEAT PLAN. This is on 
heavy dark paper 8” «x 8” with up to 70 compartments for inserting cards bearing pupils’ 
names. Fits into clear transparent acetate envelope, bound edges, brass corners. Fully 
described in advertisement on Page 99. () | enclose $1.00 


Ins. 237 
FOEND  scecscecdcteesorcerstesececcvevcecesssuccsetecescncscoceccctesscese Gade. cscccees 
St. of A.D. ..... 
City : Zone .. State singed de, 


CHRISTMAS ART PORTFOLIO. | am enclosing $1.00 for your ALL NEW 1954 CHRISTMAS 


ART PORTFOLIO. 


Ins. 121 
Naine 5 coe GROES ccccesscecs 
Street or R.D. , peeeesaes No. Pupils ..... 
City Zone .. State .. 11-54 


SSSHSSSSSSOSHSSSEEEESSESESEESSEEEESEEE SESE ESESESSEEEESESESESESEESESEEESEESEESEESES 
Please send me the set of four MAGIC SLATE ACTIVITY 
Ins. 282 


THE STRATHMORE COMPANY, 
BOOKS as advertised on Page 7. 


Nune 


Street or R.D 
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Dear Miss Owen: 

In my September Instructor the chil- 
dren found the song, “Old Michael Is 
Dead” (page 33). I'm a Northerner and 
this is my first experience in the South. 
From Old Michael we went into a unit 
on folk songs and folkways of the 
Appalachian highlands. | am grateful 
for the song. It broke the ice for me 
and got my year of teaching off to a 
good start. 

Tom Kennedy, North Carolina 


Good for you, Tom. We learned 
some new folk songs ourselves this 
summer and have been going around 
singing “The Cherry Without the 
Stone.” 


* 


Dear Miss Owen: 

For the first day of school I tacked 
on the bulletin board the picture of 
children making a bed which is in the 
September Instructor (page 59). The 
picture was cute and provoked a lot of 
interesting comments, but here’s a tip 
for your artist. “Where’s the inside 
pillow case?” asked Bobby. “I'd start 
sneezing in a hurry without one to pro- 
tect me from feathers. ...” 

Analese Coris, Michigan 


Sorry, Analese. You can be proud 
of your discerning pupil. Artist 
Amrine’s only explanation is that she 
sleeps on a foam rubber pillow. 


* 


Dear Miss Owen: 

When my September Instructor ar- 
rived, the first page I seemed to turn to 
was “Can Man Make Rain?” (page 57). 
As of this writing we are on our sixty- 
first day without rain. I noticed the ar- 
ticle was written by a government 
official, and this is a Republican ad- 
ministration, but how about using your 
influence to have them create a little 
bipartisan rain to fall on Texas? 

Mildred F. Graham, Texas 


Since Dr. Blackwood is in the Of- 
fice of Education, we’re afraid he has 
little to do with the rain department, 
but we know he would be glad to 
supply Texas with three or four days 
of soft, gentle precipitation if it were 
possible. 


* 


Dear Miss Owen: 

Thank you for your memo to kinder- 
garten and primary grade teachers (Sep- 
tember, page 48). I just have one 
question. The very last hint says if 
children have trouble cutting cloth, let 
them paste it on paper first. How do I 
get the paper off the cloth after they 
have cut it? 

Matilda Mercer, Georgia 


You paste the paper on the wrong 
side of the cloth and just leave it 
there. 


* 


Dear Miss Owen: 

.... Here’s a problem that keeps turn- 
ing over and over in my mind. Should 
or should not a child be passed year 
after year, from one grade to another, 
regardless of the marks he receives? 

When I taught in larger schools this 
didn’t seem to be a problem at all, but 
here in smaller districts or schools it 
is a yearly problem. It has been called 
to my attention so many times that I'd 
like to see letters from other teachers 
on this problem. Should seventh- and 


i a oe ae 








eighth-graders be passed because of age, 
regardless of marks? Would it make 
any difference if the grade to be repeat- 
ed had the same teacher? If the child’s 
1.Q. was of fourth- or fifth-grade level, 
wouldn't passing him at least keep his 
interest in school, for he'd be at his 
own age level, and would gather some 
information from class recitations? 
Could it be the teacher’s method of 
presentation that caused the failure? 

It seems to me so many factors pre- 
sent themselves that I for one would 
hesitate to fail a student after working 
with him for a short period of time. 

Let’s discuss this question among our 
teachers through The Instructor this 
year. 

I remember, "way back when I was a 
co-ed, a very dear teacher telling us, 
“An average teacher and an average pu- 
pil should make a grade a year.” Food 
for thought? 

Evelyn Meyer, North Dakota 


Attention, teachers! Mrs. Meyer has 
raised a problem that many other 
teachers are wondering about. What 
does your school do to solve this 
important problem? Why not write 
us, and we will forward your sugges- 
tions. If sufficient letters are received 
we will make them into a sympo- 
sium-article and payment will be 
made for all letters that are used. 


* 


Dear Miss Owen: 

The insect pictures appearing in your 
magazine (September, page 38) are very 
amazing. I am a photographic hobbyist 
and I tried to get a good set of insect 
pictures last year, but believe me, mine 
don’t compare. ... 


Jack Billings, Ohio 


These pictures were taken by Bill 
Threatt, a California school teacher 
who also produces photographs for 
his company, Realistic Visual Aids. 
Bill is a real genius with his camera 
and just as wonderful ateacher. This 
year he left sixth grade in favor of 
second grade and for all we know 
this very minute he may have his 
little second-graders out in the coun- 
try with their cameras taking pictures. 


* 


Dear Miss Owen: 

Please! Please! Your article on the 
“Lands of the Midnight Sun” (Septem- 
ber, page 54) has some gross errors in 
the list of Finnish words. Here are 
the corrections. ... (List followed). 

Esther Salmi, Wisconsin 


... The material pertaining to Finland 
which was used in the article was in 
my opinion well written, for which my 
best compliments. The only things to 
which I had any objection at all was 
the language section about which we 
wrote to you already. Attached hereto 
is a corrected list of the Finnish equiv- 
alents to the English phrases which you 
listed. ... 

H. Ramo, Managing Director Finnish 

National Travel Office, New York 


There’s only one trouble about 
printing the lists. They are both dif- 
ferent! Apparently Finnish people 
have at least three ways of spelling 
the same word, for we started with 
an expert on the subject and now we 
have opinions from two more. 

Incidentally, drop us a line and 
let us know if you used the vocabu- 
lary with your class. Would you like 
to see such a vocabulary included in 
future units? 
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The Speedy, Classroom Way 
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; to MAKE ANYTHING! 
1 
> ...even Rolling Wheels and Mechanical Action 
(/ From coast to coast... border to border 
... thousands of kindergarten and primary 
teachers have profitably discovered RIG- 


A-JIG's unmatched adaptability to class- 
room construction projects. 


e@ FREEDOM of imagination. Builds 


Ametica’s 
Fastest Growing IDEA “ ei ee in brief class 


° ‘ periods; builds child confidence. 
in Educational Play + Srieins. fois ren 


e TRAINING for eye and hand. 















‘deal Building Material for Social Studies 


NO TOOLS NEEDED 


RIG-A-JIG'S specially-notched pieces go together 
quickly and easily. This fast-action feature enables 
small hands to finish an object while an idea is 
fresh. Quickly rewarded, boys and girls make rapid 
gains in confidence and assurance. 


UNIQUE MECHANICAL ACTION 


broadens RIG-A-JIG'S construction scope and play 
value. The rolling action, orovided by the axle and 
hub construction, carries child's interest far beyond 
the accomplishment of construction ... into a peri- 
od of active play that's equally satisfying. 


MR. RIG-A-JIG 





ALMOST INDESTRUCTIBLE 
RIG-A-JIG'S durable, washable, non-toxic, plastic 


pieces are strong but light. Easy to assemble, con- 
structions stand firm and solid. Then, pieces are 
quickly dismantled to be used over and over again. 


BIG COLORFUL 16 PAGE IDEA BOOK Ll 


included with each set... contains 50 full color FORMS 
illustrations ... explains the Wonder Way to make te ' 
all these Projects: E> 
DESIGNS, ANIMALS, AIRPLANES, TRAINS, | P~ : — 
TRUCKS, FIGURES, FURNITURE, BIRDS PF 4 . 
PLUS the inspiration to start boys and girls creating 
and ‘Suilding an unlimited number of objects. 








STREAMLINER Rounds the Bend! 


Over a million constructions possible! 


ORDER YOUR SET TODAY 










1000 piece cLAssroom set S10 


1000 construction pieces in heavy duty storage case with 
removable compartments. Also FOUR 16 page lavishly 
illustrated IDEA BOOKS. 


Special Introductory S 3 Teacher GIFT | 
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' 
Size for Class Set, only ' on 
236 Piece Set, with Idea Book 72 Pc., with Idea Book : RIG-A-JIG hens 2, ee unk 114 
'> 
“| Enclosed is $ . Please send POSTPAID: 
GIVE RIG-A-JIG this Christmas , * CLASSROOM Sets (1000 Pes., 4 Books) $10 
...and you give a whole TOY SHOP ‘ it: i. telialnannes Sein ws $3 
in ONE box: $1 size hoes beautifully ' 72 Pc. GIFT Size Sets (6 or more) ea $1 
boxed, available for gifts to friends or class. 
' 
MINIMUM ORDER of $1 sets is 6 NAME a 
' 
- £ ADDRESS__ —— 
FOR CLASS USE, FOR PERSONAL GIFTS, FOR GIFTS TO CLASS >} Mais a 
' a N AT 












AMERICA’S LARGEST DISTRIBUTOR OF Avsead Gite Children tehpreciate! 


SEND NO MONEY 


YOU PAY AFTER YOU GET YOUR GIFTS 


STAMPED WITH YOUR CHOICE 
OF THE FOLLOWING 
“GREETINGS FROM YOUR TEACHER” 
“SEASON'S GREETINGS” 


SANTA 
XMAS BOX 
PENCIL SET 


Give these red and 

green striped pencils in 

Christmas colors, for gifts 

this year. Three high quality 5¢ 

pencils and a 6” ruler, packed in 

a handsome Xmas Box. Each pencil 
stamped in gilt with your choice of 
"Greetings from Your Teacher" or Sea- 
son's Greetings." 


(PRICE QUOTED IS FOR ANY QUANTITY) 


MEMO BOOK 
WITH PENCIL 


A popular addition to the 
school bag and a handy 
homework reminder. Size 
4” x 5%”. Made of 
simulated leather, fitted 
with a 50 sheet ruled 
bond pad and a fine 
quality No. 2 pencil. 
Your choice of 

” ‘‘Greetings from 
Your Teacher’’ or 
“Season's Greetings” 
stamped on case in gilt. 


(PRICE QUOTED IS 
FOR ANY QUANTITY) 


UNITED STATES PENCIL CO., Inc., 100 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 11, NW. Y. 


SIMULATED 
LEATHER 
PENCIL SETS 


Well made and strongly 
stitched, containing three fine quality 5¢ pencils 
in red and green Christmas colors, and a 6” 
wood ruler. Each pencil stamped in gilt with 
your choice of ‘‘Greetings from Your Teacher” 
or “‘Season's Greetings-”’ 


(PRICE QUOTED IS FOR ANY QUANTITY) 


ORDER BLANK 


United States Pencil Co., Inc., 100 Fifth Ave., New York 11, N. Y. 


Please send me: (Prices quoted are for any quantity.) 


XMAS BOX PENCIL SETS _ 
MEMO BOOKS WITH PENCIL 12¢ Each 
SIMULATED LEATHER SETS sidaaiaail 12¢ Per Set 


Check choice | “GREETINGS FROM YOUR TEACHER" 
of Greeting: | (| “SEASON'S GREETINGS" 


| will pay 5 days after | receive the gifts. 


10¢ Per Box 


Name 
Address 
City 

| Teach ot 


State 


School (Town) 





